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For clear radio reception— 


B.G. RADIO SHIELDED SPARK PLUGS 


B.G. Radio Shielded Spark Plugs are in daily use by the leading air-mail and 


transport companies in the country. 


B.G. Radio Shielded Spark Plugs provide reliable ignition and complete shielding 





against engine interference noises. 





THE B-G CORPORATION 
136 West 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy and the Aircraft Engine Builders 











Navy Mutual Aid Association 


offers 


Over $7,500.00 Protection, at a Minimum Cost: 
The actual cost of this protection depends entirely upon 
the number of deaths, and all unused money remains to 
the member's credit to increase the amount to be paid 
the beneficiary over and above the $7,500.00 benefit. 
We recently paid a beneficiary $8,724.28. 





Assistance in the Collection of all Claims: 


All claims to which the dependents are entitled, such 
as Arrears of Pay, Six Months Gratuity and Pension, 


are prepared and followed up until satisfactorily set Now For Some Real Aerial 


tled. Assistance is also rendered in the collection of 


any and all outside insurance. Machine Gun Practice 


Membership to Marine Officers: 
All Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, THe Fairchild Machine Gun Camera permits machine 
including temporary and Reserve Officers on Active or 
Retired List and Reserve Officers on Active or Inactive 
Duty, born in the year 1899 or subsequent thereto are 


gunnery training under conditions the same as those en- 
countered in actual combat. 


eligible for membership. In appearance, size and operation it is the same as a 
IMMEDIATELY Upon Notice of a Member's Death His real machine gun and it allows contending aircraft to in- 
Named Beneficiary Is Wired the Total Benefit dulge in all types of combat manceuvres. 


of Over $7,500.00. ; — : , 
; It is accurate, efficient and reliable—practical and eco- 


You Owe It to Your Dependents to Join! nomical to operate! 
A blank application and further information may be obtained from 
r. J. Cowie, Rear Admiral, SC.. USN., Retired, Seeretary and Trea- Write for further information, 
surer, Room 1054, Navy Department, Washington, D, C., or from ; , 
the Non-Resident Director at your station FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 
(Mention ite 44) 62-10 Woodside Avenue, Woodside (New York), N. Y. 




































Announcement of Association 
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Regarding Awards for Prize 
Articles 
First Prize $30.00 


Second Prize $30.00 
Third Prize $20.00 


THE ABOVE CASH PRIZES WILL BE PAID TO THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BEST ARTICLE ON A MARINE CORPS PROFESSIONAL 








TOPIC. SUBJECT TO BE SELECTED BY THE AUTHOR. 





Rules Governing Award of Prizes 


Tre competition is open to all Marine Corps officers (active, 
retired, reserve) who are members of the Association. Articles 
offered shall not exceed 5,000 words and must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on 8 x 1014 paper. IIlustrations, photographs or 
sketches may accompany the article. Each competitor will send 
in a sealed envelope the article plus one copy to the Editor, 
Marine Corps Gazette, Room 3020 Navy Building, Washington, 
D. C., before September 30, 1934. The article shall be signed 
by a nom de plume. By separate post in sealed envelope, the full 
name and rank of the writer, with the nom de plume, shall be 
sent in to the same address. In determining the standing of the 
articles submitted, preponderance of weight will be given to their 
professional value, originality of ideas and the practicability of 
the line of thought. Literary merit is of secondary importance. 


The Board of Officers of the Association will act as the Board 
of Judges. Any or all articles submitted will be subject to pub- 
lication, with honorable mention, in the Marine Corps Gazette 
at the usual rates. All manuscripts submitted will become the 
property of the Marine Corps Association. None will be returned. 


%& The November number of 





the Gazette will announce the 





results of the competition. 





MR. MEMBER! BE SURE WE HAVE YOUR LATEST ADDRESS 



































U.S. NAVAL 





INSTITUTE 


FOUNDED IN 
For the Advancement of Professional, Literary, and Scientific Knowledge in the Navy 


Admiral David D. Porter was its first President 


For over sixty years 
U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 


has been the Navy's Forum 


Published Monthly—Illustrated 


HE pages of the PROCEEDINGS cover a wide range of interest- 
ing subjects, accompanied by at least 40 full-page, beautiful illus- 
trations pertaining to the sea. The contributors, both foreign and 
American, officers and civilians, many of whom are distinguished in their 
specialties, so write as to interest both the associate and regular members 
as well as lay readers. In addition to the leading articles in the main 
body of the magazine, there are departments under the following head- 
ings: Discussions, Professional Notes, Notes on International Affairs, 


Book Reviews, and Secretary’s Notes. 





Officers of the Marine Corps are eligible for regular membership— 
Annual Dues $3.00 (Including PROCEEDINGS) 





Address SECRETARY-TREASURER, U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 
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The Marine Corps Association 


ORGANIZED APRIL 25, 1913, AT GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 


BOARD OF OFFICERS 


Major GENERAL JoHN H. Russert, President 
BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE RICHARDS, Vice-President 
Mayor Josepu C. Fecan, Secretary-Treasurer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


COLONEL J. J. MEADE Capt, JAMES C. JACKMAN, Reserve 

Lr. Cor, EK. W. STurRTEVAN1 Capt. Harotp M. Ketter, Reserve 
Mayor H. Scumipt Capt. Russect I. Wuyrte, Reserve 
Mayor Ropert BLAKE Ist Lizut. L. C. WHITAKER 

Capt. W. P. T. Hii Ist Lieut. T. M. Ryan 

Capt. E. E. HALL 2nD Lieut. J. S. LetcHer 

Capt. L. G. De HAvEeN 2npD Lieut. Atvin C. DuRNING, Reserve 
Capt. L. B. STEDMAN, JR., Reserve Cuier Q. M. Crk. A. P. HaAstincs 


OBJECT OF ASSOCIATION—“The Association is formed to disseminate knowledge of the mili- 
tary art and science among its members; to provide for the improvement of their profession- 
al attainments; to foster the spirit and preserve the traditions of the United States Marine 
Corps; and to increase the efficiency of its members.’’—Section 2, Article 1, of the Con- 


stitution. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP—Active membership open to officers of the United States 
Marine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve and to former officers of honorable service with 
annual dues of $3.00. Associate membership, with annual dues of $3.00 open to officers of 
the Army, Navy and Organized Militia and to those in civil life who are interested in the 
aims of the Association. Honorary members shall be elected by unanimous vote of the Board 
of Officers. 

Associate membership, with annual dues of $2.00, including yearly subscription to THE MARINE 
CORPS GAZETTE, open to enlisted men of the Marine Corps of the first pay grade. 


CONTRIBUTIONS—The GAZETTE desires articles on any subject of interest to the Marine 
Corps. Articles accepted will be paid for at the GAZETTE’S authorized rates. Non-mem- 
bers of the Association as well as members may submit articles. In accepting articles for 
publication, the GAZETTE reserves the right to revise or rearrange articles where necessary. 

All communications for the Marine Corps Association and THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer, Marine Corps Association, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington. Checks for payment of dues should be made payable to the 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
Mayor J. C. Fecan, U.S.M.C., Editor 


Published Quarterly By 


THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 


Room 3020—Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 


Printed at 1918 Harford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Authors are responsible for all statements contained in articles published in this magazine. 








MR. MEMBER! BE SURE WE HAVE YOUR LATEST ADDRESS 































HEADQUARTERS U. S. MARINE CORPS 


WASHINGTON 


26 July 1934. 


To: The Editor, Marine Corps Gazette. 


Subject: Marine Corps Reserve. 


The Major General Commandant extends to the 
officers and men of the Marine Corps Reserve most 
cordial congratulations for the very satisfactory 
manner in which they are preparing themselves in 
their duties to be ready to reinforce the regular 
establishment in case of national emergency. 


He is particularly pleased with the interest 
taken in the correspondence courses, in the Officers’ 
and Noncommissioned Officers' Schools, and with the 
great progress made in rifle marksmanship and combat 
principles. He believes expert marksmanship is of 
first importance in the preparation of Marines for 
active service. 
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From: 

To: 

Subject: 
l. 


these offices into two divisions, namely: The Marine Corps Reserve to be in charge of a 
Brigadier General and the Recruiting Service to be in charge of a Colonel. 


? 
< 


and again as officer in Charge of this organization from July 1, 


BRIGADIER GENERAL RICHARD P. WILLIAMS 


GOOD LUCK! 


HEADQUARTERS, 


WASHINGTON 
28 July 1934 


The Major General Commandant 
Colonel James J. Meade, U. S. Marine Corps 


Commendation. 


Because of the growing importance of the Marine Corps Reserve and increased 
recruiting activities of which you are the Officer in Charge, it has been decided to separate 


Your work in organizing the present Marine Corps Reserve in 1926 and 1927 
1932, to date has been of 





RESERVE GETS NEW CHIEF 


Brigadier General Richard P. Williams, U.S.M.C., will be- 
come the new Chief of Reserves—so the Major Genera! 
Commandant directs—beginning with September. General 
Williams will be relieved of his present assignment as President 
of the Marine Corps Examining Board by Brigadier Genera! 
L. McCarty Little, who is returning from Haiti, where he 
commands the U. S. Marines stationed there. General Wil- 
liams was recently Commandant of the Garde d’Haiti, the 


national army and police force of that country. 


With the recent “pick up” in recruiting due to the increase 
in Corps strength the Major General Commandant found it 
necessary to divide the duties assigned to Colonel Meade, who 
for two years has had both the Recruiting and Reserve desks. 

The following letter of praise best expresses the Major 


General Commandant’s feelings in the matter: 





CORPS COLONEL JAMES J. MEADE 


an outstanding character. You have distinguished this work by initiative, intelligence and 
determination which has immeasurably improved the rifle marksmanship and the combat 
efficiency of the Reserve thus making that organization a most valuable and efficient asset 
in the case of national emergency. Your work in interesting officers and men in the cor- 
respondence courses, in creating schools, in a planned training schedule, on giving first place 
to proficiency in marksmanship and in combat principles has brought this organization much 
nearer fitness for its mission. As well, your determined and successful effort for drill pay 
has improved the efficiency and morale of this organization greatly. Your also insistent 
drive to enlist discharged marines in the reserve has this first year just closing resulted in 
the enlistment of over five hundred recently discharged marines thus giving the Marine 
Corps a battalion of trained reservists that would have otherwise been lost to the Marine 
Corps. 

5. In view of the above record demonstrating outstanding administrative and executive 
ability the Major General Commandant is pleased to commend you most highly. 


4. A copy of this letter will be made a part of your official record 


JOHN H. RUSSELL 








WELL DONE! 
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THE MARINE CORPS RESERVE 





Some Important Observations on Its 
State of Affairs 


® The Marine Corps Reserve was reorganized under 
the provisions of the Act of Congress approved Febru- 
ary 2%, 1925, effective from 1 July, 1925. It is a com- 
ponent part of the Marine Corps and its mission is to 
provide a trained force of officers and men to reinforce 
the Marine Corps in time of war or national emergency. 
(herefore, the training mission (peace time duty) of 
the Reserve is,—to comply with the established gen- 
eral Naval Policy which among other things, is to build 
up, train and maintain an efficient force of interested, 
active and willing officers and men to provide the neces- 
sary personnel in the event of mobilization. To accom- 
plish this all reservists must be trained in the duties 
of a marine. 

In building up the Marine Corps Reserve there was 
authorized in 1926 ten Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
companies. This was followed by six more Fleet com- 
panies. These new companies had an authorized 
strength of approximately thirty-five officers and nine 
hundred sixty enlisted men. They were located in the 
following cities: Po.tland, Me., Boston, Mass., Wor- 
cester, Mass., New York City, Brooklyn, N. Y., Roch- 
ester N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Detroit, Mich., Chicago, 
lil., Milwaukee, Wis., Toledo, Ohio, St. Paul, Minn., 
New Orleans, La., Los Angeles, Cal., and Seattle, Wash. 
These units drilled regularly and were trained every 
vear for a period of two weeks at various Marine 
Corps posts. As a rule companies located on the East 
Coast we_e trained at Quantico, Va., and those on the 
West Coast at San Diego, Cal. 

In 1929, in addition to the above Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve companies, two Volunteer Reserve comnanies 
were organized—the 401st Company (Major H. L. 
Miller) in Washington, D. C., and the 402nd Company 
Captain C. Penn) in Roanoke, Va. In the meantime, 

was necessary to disband three of the original Re- 
serve companies prior to 1930. In 1930, with the fif- 
teen remaining companies as a nucleus, there was or- 
ganized the present units of the Fleet Marine Corps 
Keserve which consist of the 19th Reserve Marines, with 
egimental headquarters at New York, and with bat- 

ion headquarters at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., 

Philadelphia, Pa.; the Sixth Reserve Marine Bri- 
de, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., and 
th companies at Roanoke, Va., Rockville, Md.. Alex- 
lria, Va., and a platoon at Indian Head, Md.; the 


/ 


<+th Reserve Marines, with headquarters at Chicago, 
and with battalion headquarters at Chicago, IIL, 
| Toledo, Ohio. The balance of the Reserve consists 


of separate battalions in New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
Pa., New Orleans, La., Seattle, Wash., San Francisco, 
Cal., and Los Angeles, Cal. One of the battalions at 
Philadelphia is an artillery battalion. The total au- 
thorized strength of the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
organizations is 216 officers and 3,897 enlisted men. It 
is impracticable to send this number to the camps or to 
authorize drill pay for them due to limited appropria- 
tions. As a result the organizations can only train 
from fifty to sixty-five per cent of their authorized 
strength. 

Since the Reserve was reorganized in 1926 there have 
been officers and enlisted men in training each year for 
a period of two weeks; at the present time we are train- 
ing approximately two hundred officers and two thou- 
sand five hundred men each year in camp for two 
weeks. 

Fleet organizations have received training this sum- 
mer at the camps designated: 


Sea Girt, New Jersey 


19th Reserve Marines (Lieutenant Colonel Rorke). 
Ist Battalion, U.S. M. C. R., New York (Major Bet- 
tex). 
3rd Battalion (separate) 19th Reserve Marines (Cap- 
tain Gannon). 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yarp, Portsmoutu, N. H. 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company, Ist Bat- 
talion, 19th Reserve Marines (Major Grafton). 
Company “A,” Boston, Mass. (Captain McCloskey). 
Company “D,” Portland, Maine (Captain Rockwell). 
Camp BEAUREGARD, ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
Ist Battalion, 22nd Reserve Marines (Major Wat- 
ters). 
Marine Corps Base, SAN Dirco, CALIFORNIA 
Ist Battalion, 25th Reserve Marines, Los Angeles, 
‘alifornia (Major Flynn). 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yarp, Mare Istanp, 


~~ 


CALIFORNIA 
2nd Battalion, 25th Reserve Marines, San lrancisco, 
‘alifornia (Major Bradley). 
Marine Barracks, PuGcet Sounp Navy Yarp, 


~ 


3REMERTON, WASHINGTON 


3rd Battalion, 25th Reserve Marines, Seattle, Wash- 
ington (Major McKay). 
The above organizations trained in June, 1934. 
The following organizations will train in August, 
1934: 
At Marine Barracks, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
6th Reserve Marine Brigade, Washington, D. C. 


(Lieutenant-Colonel Staley). 
At Marine Barracks, NAVAL TRAINING STATION, 
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GREAT LAKES, ILLINOI 
24th Reserve Marines, Chicago, IIL (Major Ford- 


ney } 
\r Marine Barracks, Navy Yarp, New York, N. Y. 
Navy Yard Guard Reserve Detachment, New York 


(Captain Barron) . 

There are on duty with each of these organizations 
revular officers known as “Advisors and Instructor se 
and at each of the battalion headquarters a First Ser 
veant and in some cases a Quartermaster Sergeant at 
the higher organization headquarters, who assist the 
organization commanders. From the reports received 
these regular officers and non-commissioned officers 
are performing splendid service and are filling a long 
felt want in the Reserve as they bring the Reserve 
closer to the regular establishment. The officers con 
duct officers’ schools, attend drills and conferences, 
and are at the right hand of the organization com 
mander ready to assist him or advise him with respect 
to the better preparation of the organization for its 
Mission, 

The Major General Commandant has prescribed a 
very comprehensive method of training for the Fleet 
Marine Coops Reserve which has been published in 
pamphlet form and distributed to all of the Reserve 
units. It is a progressive schedule of instruction which 
has been in effect now for over a year and as a result 
yreat improvement has been noted in the military effi 
ciency of our Reserve. In particular there has been a 
decided improvement in the last two years in rifle 
marksmanship, All men are now being trained in their 
armory training period during the winter months with 
the .22 caliber rifle so that when they take to the field 
in the summer months they are ready to fire the .30 
caliber rifle. This training received during the armory 
period with the .22 caliber rifle is an important factor, 
and when conscientiously carried out it has helped ma 
terially in obtaining favorable results with the .30 cali 
ber rifle. Drills in position and in aiming with in 
struction in windage and elevation is applied to ad- 
vantage more thoroughly at the armory where time ts 
a less important factor, while during the Field Training 
period of fifteen days each year the time that can be 
devoted to preliminary training with the .30 caliber 
rifle is limited in order to permit the carrying out of an 
extensive training program. A comparison of the re 
sults formerly obtained with those of more recent years 
where the small bore firing at armories has been ener- 
getically practiced will indicate a marked improvement. 

This schedule of training is divided into two parts, 
namely “Armory Period” and “Field Period.” 

The Armory Period extends from the closing of the 


g 
unit's summer camp each year to the opening of the 
same the following year. The terminology “Armory 


Period” does not preclude any practical training or ma 
neuvers Which may be held away from the armory. 

The Field Period is the period of the unit's summer 
camp or maneuver. Normally, units train for fifteen 
days during the Field Period, which is June Ist to Au- 
vust 31st. 

\rmory training contemplates the assignment of a 
man upon enlistment to the group for which his pre- 
vious service or experience qualified him, also that each 
year’s armory training is planned for the study of prin 
ciples which will be applied in the succeeding [ield 
Training period, In the preparation of schedules for 
\rmory and Field Training, it is recognized and pre- 
scribed that there may be lesser subjects in addition 
needed to provide the necessary instruction such as 


calisthenics, disciplinary drills, etc. The inclusion o 
these is authorized in making up schedules. — The 
\rmory training period is planned so that approxi 
mately a period of sixty days prior to Field Training 1 


devoted to active preparation for corresponding Tiel 
Training. 

The period of Field Training is devoted as far a 
practicable to range firing and practical training of the 
organization or units. All practicable preparatory in 
struction is, therefore, given during the Armory Period 
Kkach “Year Group” of Field Training applies the n 
struction given in the corresponding “Year Group” ot 
\rmory Training. 

The afternoons of all field training groups are de 
voted to close order drills, infantry weapons, inspec 
tions, reviews, parades, formal guard mounts, landing 
force problems, combat exercises, etc. On account of 
the limited time for training, combat exercises progress 
as rapidly as possible to involve the larger units. For 
combat exercises appropriate strength units are as 
sembled. Explanatory: One or more entire days, at 
the discretion of the unit commander, may be used for 
the field problems and combat exercises. The im 
portance of combat exercises is emphasized. 

Kield training includes service of administration, in- 
telligence, communication, supplies, camp sanitation, 
care of sick and wounded personnel, social hygiene, 
marches, march discipline and expedients used in 
camp cooking. Whenever the state of troop training 
has advanced sufficiently to admit of night work, small 
unit basic problems may be instituted. As a rule field 
exercises of the Marine Corps Reserve should be prob 
lems of execution rather than those of decision. Tac 
tics should be emphasized. 

\t each reserve training camp boards of inspection 
consisting of regular officers are assigned to report 
on the state of training of the units and to determine 
their degree of readiness for active service. Such in 
spection reports are very valuable as they form a basis 
for estimates of tuture training requirements and for 
directives of Marine Corps Headquarters in meeting 
these requirements. The data required on which to 
base such estimates can be obtained from the manner 
in which they perform active drills and exercises. The 
boards are required to render a complete and careful 
report of their observations. In connection with the 
armory training at least one exercise is to be held each 
year by each unit or organization during the Armory 
Training period to demonstrate their ability to leave 
for field or foreign shore duty on short notice. 

Great progress has been made in rifle qualifications 
since the Marine Corps Reserve adopted the .22 caliber 
rifle for indoor range work. Two thousand five hun 
(red and two officers and enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps Reserve fired the .22 caliber rifle record course 
during the target season of 1932-33, the various ranges 
being simulated to correspond with the Army Course 
\. Of this number 2,146, or 86 per cent, qualified as 
marksmen or better. The following shows the num 
ber of qualifications in each grade: 

Expert Sharp- Marks- Quali- Unquali- 

Rifle’n shooters men fied = fied ‘Fired 
Officers 89 39 42 170 171 
Enlisted men 238 420 1318 1976 356 2332 





327 459 130 = 2146 356 2502 

3.2% 18.3% 543% 858% 142% 
Regulations provide that only those officers and et 
listed men of the Marine Corps Reserve who qualif 
with the .22 caliber rifle will be permitted to fire th 
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aliber rifle Course D, for record. Of the 2,146 that 
alified with the .22 caliber rifle 1,370 (288 experts, 
sharpshooters and 851 marksmen) fired the .30 
iber rifle and qualified. 
The following shows the .30 caliber rifle qualifica- 
firing record by the Marine Corps Reserve over 
uirse D, since 1929, the year in which Course D was 
pted: 
Sharp- Unquali- 
Expert shooter Marksman Qualified fied Fired 
64-74% 68- 7.9% 241-278%  373-43.1% 493-56.9% 866 
1) 138- 84% 149- 98% 474-32.3% 7W-49.5% 766-30.5% 1516 
1 65- 9.2% 97-13.7% 292-41.2% 454-64.1% 254-35.9% 708 
2 102-13.1% 135-17.4% 339-43.7% 576-74.2% 200-25.8% 776 
200-14.6% 184-13.4% 623-45.5% 1007-73.5% 363-26.5% 1370 


Beginning July 1, 1934, drill pay was authorized 
for the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve for a total of 

rty-eight drills. Drill pay will result in one hun- 
lred per cent improvement in the efficiency of our Re- 
erve organizations. In this respect it has put us on a 
par with the Naval Reserve and the National Guard. 
\lready organization commanders have reported ex- 
cellent results being obtained due to drill pay. It also 
means that there will be greater stability of personnel, 
climinating the large turn-over and constant shifting 
of personnel not uncommon in the past. 

Under the Act approved 28 February, 1925, the 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized to appoint mid- 
shipmen to the Naval Academy from enlisted men of 
the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve un- 
der similar conditions as prescribed by law for ap- 
pomtment from enlisted men of the regular Navy and 
Marine Corps; provided, that not more than twenty- 
five midshipmen shall be appointed in any one year un- 
der authority contained in this Section. 

(Under the above act twenty-five members of the 
Naval Reserve and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
may be appointed annually, selection being made by 
competitive examination. ; 

Candidates must be 17 years of age on the date of 
enlistment and under 20 years of age on 1 April of the 
year in which appointed. 

\ recent Act of Congress reduced the age for en- 
listment in the Marine Corps Reserve to 17 years, 
vhich has produced desirable reaction in recruiting 
as an inducement to obtain better material for the 
Reserve and for nomination to the Naval Academy. 
lhe Marine Corps Reserve has had eight of its mem- 
bers appointed midshipmen to the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, of whom one is now commissioned an Ensign in 
the U. S. Navy and one an Ensign in the U. S. Coast 
Guard. Also this year a Reservist has been appointed 

Cadet in the U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 

The Marine Corps Reserve is allowed 20 per cent 

‘the graduates of the Naval R. O. T. C. units from 
the following colleges and universities: Harvard Uni- 
ersity, Yale University, Georgia School of Tech- 
ology, Northwestern University, University of 
Vashington, and the University of California. Under 
‘us plan the Marine Corps can obtain as many as 

ty of these graduates each year. In order to at- 
ract these very desirable men to the Corps we must 

prepared to offer them a month’s training follow- 

g graduation. All of the below named officers on 

ity at these institutions have important assignments 

the instructing staff. 

The following named Marine Corps officers are 
serving at the above named institutions with 

aval R. O. T. C. units and one of the principal 


duties of these officers is to secure the Marine Corps 
quota of the Naval R. O. T. C. graduates: 

Lieutenant Colonel W. T. Hoadley, USMC, is the 
officer who represents the Marine Corps at Harvard 
University. 

Captain Ralph West, USMC, is on duty at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Captain William E. Riley, USMC, is on duty at 
Northwestern University. 

Captain George T. Hall, USMC, is on duty at the 
University of Washington. 

Captain William S. Fellows, USMC, is on duty at 
the Georgia School of Technology. 

First Lieutenant William W. Davidson, USMC, is 
on duty at Yale University. 

As a result of the first year’s work of the above 
named officers the following Naval R. O. T. C. gradu- 
ates have been commissioned or their commissions 
are pending: 

Jacob Goff, from the Georgia School of Technology. 
Peter J. Negri, from the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. 

Glen H. Ogden, from the University of Washington. 

Alexander V. Swenceski, from the University of 
Washington. 

Robert T. Cooper, from the University of California. 

Richard Lawrence, from Harvard University. 

Increased interest in the Marine Corps correspond- 
ence courses is shown by the heavy enrollments of 
officers and non-commissioned officers. All officers 
are urged to enroll in the appropriate courses. Upon 
the completion of such a course a certificate of gradu- 
ation is awarded which is accepted as a qualification 
for promotion. 

Enlisted men are urged to take the very well pre- 
pared “Noncommissioned Officers’ Course,” particularly 
leading noncommissioned officers. 

The question of armories for the Reserve is one of 
the greatest importance. Without proper armory space 
the organization is greatly handicapped and will not 
succeed. In my opinion no Reserve unit should be 
authorized until proper armory space is guaranteed 
the organization by the federal, state or city govern- 
ment, or by the community in which the organization 
is to be established. Commanding Officers of Reserve 
organizations should take an active part in civic af- 
fairs, whenever possible, so that their organization 
can look to the community for support and in par- 
ticular for aid in recruiting. The organization is fill- 
ing a well defined community need. It is a vital part 
of the national defense and is training young men for 
better citizenship, improving their physical, mental 
and moral faculties, and for this reason it is believed 
that communities will take pride in their local organi- 
zations. With a few exceptions we are today fairly 
well off for armories. Where our organizations are 
billetted with Naval Reserve organizations, in State 
Militia Armories, and in Navy Yards, they are well off. 
It is economical to have them in such places, as they 
share the expense and are provided with excellent 
quarters. It has been my policy never to recommend 
to the Major General Commandant the organization 
of Reserve units unless such units have suitable ar- 
mories in sight. 

Another thing to consider is the property of the 
organization, which must have proper and safe storage 
space. As well, drill space, conference and school 
rooms, etc., are indispensable. Just a word about the 
property in the hands of the Reserve organizations. I 
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believe that Reserve officers are now better realizing 


their property responsibility Improvement is_ still 


necessary Losses of property, big surveys, means the 


loss of that much money for training and other re 
serve activities \ very complete manual yoverning 
property responsibility in the Reserve was published 
by Headquarters and has proven a very useful and 
handy publication. It gives me great pleasure to a 
knowledge to Major Watters, Commanding the Re 
erve Battalion at New Orleans, my thanks for insti- 
yating this pamplhiet. 

\propos of armories and more Reserve—Headquar 
ters is constantly receiving requests, from different 
parts of the country, for authority to organize Fleet 
Reserve companies. All must be disapproved at this 
time due to the lack of funds. In one case there was 
authorized at Spokane, Washington, the organization 
of a Volunteer Reserve company with First Lieutenant 
Nickerson in command, with the understanding that the 
men must have had prior service and that no promise 
would be made providing them with equipment, pay 
or training. This seemed to be the only feasible course 
due to the fact that funds were lacking and we did not 
want them to organize under any misunderstanding. 
This organization was recently complimented by the 
Major General Commandant for the fine voluntary 
work it was doing. The Company Commander ts hay 
ing regular drills, has had his men fire the range and 
they have taken part in rifle competitions. At the 
present time we have a communication from the Com 
anding Officer of the Marine Barracks at Portsmouth, 
N. H., who states that a Lieutenant Margeson, Re 
serve officer, wants to start a Volunteer Reserve com 
pany there and to have it associated with the Marine 
Barracks, and until funds were available they would 
not expect Federal Aid. The organization of a Signal 
Platoon at Philadelphia is under consideration. We 
could probably organize more such Volunteer com 
panies near Marine Barracks, placing them 1n_ the 
same status as the Navy Yard Guard Reserve detach- 
ment. Their mission in a national emergency would 
be to mobilize at such barracks to relieve regular Ma- 
rines who would report to the mobilization bases. 
Such organizations can be economically administered, 
as they would use the barracks for drills, ete., and a 
saving in transportation would result. Some thought 
might be given to the idea of extending the Navy 
Yard Guard Reserve detachments to include Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Philadelphia, Pa., Norfolk, Va., Charles- 
ton, S. C., Mare Island, Cal., and San Diego, Cal. At 
all of the foregoing places the population would pro- 
vide enough desirable applicants to maintain such or- 
ganizations at a strength each of about 100 enlisted. 
This authorization would have to be granted with the 
understanding that no federal funds will be available 
for maintenance at this time. 

The importance of the Marine Corps having enlisted 
in the ranks of the Marine Corps Reserve former Ma- 
rines trained by four or more years’ service in the 
regular Marine Corps ready for duty on immediate no- 
tice in an emergency requiring the Corps to utilize the 
services of every available trained Marine can not be 
overestimated, and the Reserve has made a determined 
effort to secure as many of these men as possible. The 
results below tell of the first year’s work in this 
direction. 

The Appropriation Act for the fiscal vear beginning 
1 July, 1933, provided that no additional men could be 
assigned to Class III (the $25.00 a year class) and 





there has been a steady loss of personnel in this group 


as men who are discharged due to expiration of their 
four year obligation can not be replaced and the Class 


[1] men must soon cease to exist with a loss of ap 
proximately 4,000 trained men from the enlisted ranks 
of the Reserve. 

The loss of Class II] men can only be made up by 
the enlistment of former Marines in Class VI, Vol 
unteer Marine Corps Reserve, and the Major General 
Commandant has directed that the commanding offi- 
cers of all posts and stations make every effort to 
secure enlistments of men on discharge from the regu- 
lar Corps to Class VI and has authorized increased 
rank to men so enlisted and all recruiting officers have 
been urged to secure ex-Marines for enlistment in the 
Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve. 

In spite of the fact that the present law which does 
not permit a regular Marine to enlist in the Marine 
Corps Reserve until the day following date of dis- 
charge from the regular service which makes it neces- 
sary for the man who desires to enlist in the Marine 
Corps Reserve to remain over until the day following 
discharge many commanding officers and recruiting 
officers have secured most satisfactory results in their 
efforts to enlist men in Class VI. 

Posts and stations of the Marine Corps have en- 
listed in Class VI men as follows during the period 
1 July, 1933, to 30 June, 1934: 

Recruiting Station, New York, N UY. 13 


Recruiting Station, Boston, Mass. s 
Recruiting Station, Chicago, Ill. 3] 
Recruiting Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 6 
Recruiting Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 
Recruiting Station, Portland, Oregon 17 
Recruiting Station, Los Angeles, Calif. Pf 
Recruiting Station, San Francisco, Calif. 6 
Recruiting Station, Seattle, Wash. 12 
Recruiting Station, Washington, D. C. 5 
Recruiting Station, Baltimore, Md. 2 
Recruiting Station, New Orleans, La. l 
Recruiting Station, Savannah, Ga. l 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 31 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C. 4 
Marine Barracks, Naval Ammunition Depot, Do- 
ver, N. J. 2 
Marine Barracks, Naval Ammunition Depot, Fort 
Mifflin, Pa. 14 
Marine Barracks, Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, III, 6 
Marine Barracks, Naval Powder Factory, Indian 
Head, Md. 6 
Marine Barracks, Naval Ammunition Depot, Iona 
Island, N. Y. 10 
Marine Barracks, Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, 
N. J. 4] 


Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, New York, N. Y. 49 
Marine Barracks, Naval Operating Base, Nor- 


folk, Va. 3 
Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C. 9 
Marine Barracks, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 

Fla. 21 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 6 
Marine Barracks, Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports- 

mouth, Va. 21 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 62 


Marine Barracks, Naval Ordnance Plant, South 


Charleston, W. ya. 10 
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rine Barracks, Naval Ammunition Depot, St. 


luliens Creek, Va. 4 
rine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 3 
irine Barracks, Naval Torpedo Station, Key- 

rt, Washington 2 


larine Barracks, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.. 32 
rine Barracks, Puget Sound Navy Yard, Brem- 


erton, Wash. 20 
\farine Corps Base, N. O. B., San Diego, Calif. 45 
rine Detachment, Receiving Ship, San Fran- 
sco, Calif. s 
Total 533 


1 


The loss of Class Ill, ex-Marines, who were paid 
$25.00 a year, has deprived the Marine Corps of a 

ained force of men. To compensate for this loss 
(ommanding Officers and Recruiting Officers, as will 
he seen from the foregoing, enlisted in Class VI of 
the Reserve this past fiscal year over five hundred re- 
cently discharged ex-Marines, which has given us a 
battalion of trained men who would have been other- 

ise lost to the Marine Corps. With renewed vigor 
our goal should be two battalions this next fiscal year. 
Commanding Officers and Recruiting Officers are 
strongly urged to proceed with their good work, en- 
deavoring to have Marines continue their association 
with the Marine Corps after discharge by enlisting in 
the Marine Corps Reserve. These able men with four 
years of training as expert riflemen, machine gunners, 
automatic riflemen, signalmen, artillerymen,  etc., 
should be saved to the Marine Corps for a national 
emergency. 

Our Reserve, to be of value to the Marine Corps in 
an emergency, must be efficient—they must be “min- 
ute men” that the Corps can depend upon. 

Before closing let me pay tribute to the Marine 
Corps Reserve for the efficient and able work they are 
doing and the excellent cooperation they have always 
given the Reserve Section at Headquarters of the Ma- 
rine Corps. It is such cooperation that has always 
made my work in the Reserve Section most pleasant. 
In particular, I want to congratulate them for their 
devotion in carrying on their work for the past few 
years without compensation—this is real devotion. 


NOTICE 


\nyone having copies of below-listed numbers 
of THe Marine Corps Gazette please notify the Editor. 
\ premium will be paid for return of them: 


1918—June and September. 
1919--September and December. 
1920—All four numbers. 
1921—All four numbers. 
1922—-March and June. 
1923September. 
1924—-September and December 
1925—-All four numbers. 
1927-—September. 
1928— December. 
1929-—-March and June. 
1930—March and June. 
1931-—November. 
1932-February and May. 

—Ed. 


a ————— The “Fleet Marine Force” is to the Marine = 
— ————= Corps what “The Fleet” is to the Navy. —————————— 


General Barnett Honored 

8 A very dignified and elevating ceremony was con- 
ducted in the National Cathedral in the City of Wash- 
ington on June &, 1934, upon the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the handsome bronze memorial to General 
George Barnett. Bishop Freeman paid high tribute 
to our late Commandant. General Russell recited the 
achievements and fine qualities of him. Mrs. Franklin 
1). Roosevelt was present, and the President sent the 
following message: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


May 14, 1934. 


The proposal to dedicate a memorial to 
Major George Barnett has my hearty ap- 
proval, 

His sincere patriotism and faithful service 
to his fellowmen are widely known, as is his 
loyal and valiant service to his country. 

It is with this thought in mind that we 
pay homage to a man whose life’s record will 
be an inspiration to carry on to a_ better 
national life in all its phases. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The United States Marine Band Orchestra _ fur- 
nished the music to over 500 guests. Mrs. Barnett 
was gratetul. 
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FEEDING A RESERVE REGIMENT 





Some Interesting Observations 


B® The feeding of a Marine Corps Reserve Regiment 
during its 2 weeks training period in the field presents 
some problems not generally encountered in the regu 
lar service. First, the sudden change from city life to 
camp life has such a stimulating effect on the appe 
tite of the majority, during the first three or four days, 
that it is difficult to keep within the ration allowance 
Second, the majority of the cooks are imexperienced 
in cooking in large quantities or have not been trained 
in the conservation of rations. Third, relatively few of 
the Mess Sergeants are sufficiently trained in prepar- 
ing menus or in estimating within close limits the re 
quired quantities of stores to fill menus. fourth, the 
training period is of such short duration that there 1s 
insufficient time for the messes to become well regu 
lated. For example, where the ration allowance 1s 
overdrawn, as is usual at the start and during the mid 
dle week-end of the period, it must be made up quickly 
in order that the allowance will not be overdrawn when 
the regiment breaks camp. Fifth, the Commissary Of 
ficer must proceed with caution in ordering fresh 
stores for local contractors, not to be overstocked with 
stores that cannot be used up or returned for credit at 
the end of the period, 

Under these conditions, it has therefore fallen upon 
the Commissary Officer to perform such duties as 
would ordinarily be performed by Mess Sergeants un 
der the direction of their Mess Officers. Heretofore, 
in the 19th Reserve Marines, the Commissary Officer 
prepared menus prior to the encampment for the en 
tire training period of the regiment. These menus were 
distributed to the messes and the necessary quantities 
of supplies computed and issued under the direction of 
the Commissary Officer. From this svstem, difficulties 
and sometimes dissatisfaction arose within the messes. 
Regardless of how well the supplies were apportioned, 
some cooks were unable to make the rations go around. 
Whatever the form these difficulties might take, the 
Commissary Officer was invariably held responsible. 
Naturally, under this method of operation, the Commis- 
sary Officer’s job was not a pleasant one or an easy 
one, his interest being divided between giving the men 
the best ration possible and at the same time keeping 
within the allowance. Needless to say, with no one 
in the messes being held responsible for keeping with- 
in the allowance, it was impractical to issue dry stores 
for more than one day at a time. This made it neces- 
sary to parcel-out stores in small quantities which re- 
quired a large commissary force and a considerable 
amount of computation to apportion the supplies ac- 
cording to the strength of the messes. 

The question of the practicability of battalion 
messes Over company messes arose. Both were tried 
and it was found that battalion messes were the more 
satisfactory because of more uniformity, a more cen- 
tralized control and the advantage to the commisary 
of issuing stores to only three or four messes against 
twelve to fourteen in the case of company messes. 


However-much the improvement, it was still ob 
vious that we were far from attaining the smooth 
ness of operation and coordination apparent in com 
missaries and messes in established posts of the regu 
lar Marine Corps. It was decided, therefore, that, 
this year, we would Carry the battalion mess a step 
further and put them “on their own.” The results were 
vratifying to all concerned. 

Sometime prior to the encampment each of the four 
Battalion Commanders was informed of the plans and 
accordingly each appointed a Mess Officer in his re 
spective battalion. It became the duty of each Bat 
talion Mess Officer to prepare menus for the entire 
training period and to supervise his Mess Sergeant 


in requisitioning the commissary for supplies to fill the 
menus. Each Mess Officer received a copy of the 
price list of Commissary stores available and was re¢ 

quired to keep a day to day account of the financial 
standing of his mess. In the commissary also, a daily 
account was kept for each battalion, by means of which 
the Mess Officers could check their own figures. At 
the beginning of the period the messes were encouraged 
to draw dry stores in excess of their allowance. This 
materially reduced the amount of daily issues from the 
commissary. Of course, it put the messes temporarily 
“in the hole,” but as it was only necessary for them 
to draw fresh stores during the next few days, the 
overaye Was quic kly absorbed. No restri tion “ as put 
on the amount of stores that a mess could draw as 
long as it could be seen that they would be within 
their allowance at the end of the period. Battalion 
Commanders were enabled to have direct control over 
the functioning of their respective messes, holding 
their Mess Officers responsible for any difficulties, 
where previously, complaints were directed at the com- 
missary. Furthermore, the Fleet Marine Corps Bat 

talion, in addition to being a tactical unit, must be 
prepared to take the field and operate as an ind 

pendent and separate unit, and such training for Mess 
Officers and Mess Sergeants is not only invaluable, 
but necessary. 

A complete lack of confusion marked the function- 
ing of the commissary. The advantage of this method 
of operation was indicated by the need of a staff of only 
half that required previously. 

sJeing in such close contact with the Mess Officers 
and the functioning of their messes, some of the troubles 
encountered were brought to the attention of the Com- 
missary Officer and are considered worth mentioning 
herein. Most outstanding is that of food being spoiled 
in the cooking, rendering it unfit to serve; others in- 
clude the improper preparation of food, inability to 
judge proper proportions and needless waste. All of 
which can be attributed directly to the inexperience of 
the cooks and Mess Sergeants. Such faults were 
noticeably absent in messes having an experienced and 
well trained galley force. 

It is therefore evident that the weak point in the 
set-up is located in the galleys and messes and, al- 
though it is difficult and more often impossible to give 
Mess Officers, Mess Sergeants and Cooks practical 
training between camps, a great deal can be done in 
line of instruction that will be helpful to them during 
encampments. 
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COMPONENTS OF AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENSE 





th } 
cu Fine Stud Subject Vital to Us 
cu A Fine Study ona oub| 
7 
re * ® submitting this study the writer makes no pre- 
se of finality with respect to the subject. The prin- 
UT motive is that of promoting wholesome thought 
ne discussion and inducing constructive criticism re- 
re ing a feature of our work about which far too lit 
it ( generally known in our Corps. 
ire [he basic conception, hitting an object moving in 
nt pace, upon which all anti-aircraft gunnery is based, 
he : is not new. Savage tribes for centuries have brought 
he down low-flying birds with arrows. Mala, the native 
( hero of a current moving picture of an Alaskan story, 
ial . its down with an arrow a bird on the wing. Path- 
ly g finder, the leading character in the stories of James 
ch Fennimore Cooper, shot down with his rifle potatoes and 


: marbles tossed into the air and wild ducks while flying. 
We have all seen some of these stunts duplicated in 
cuses and on the vaudeville stage. 


| 


€ Development of anti-aircraft weapons lagged for 


ly x a vears. Until recently proponents of adequate 
1 nti-aircraft defence have found little support in public 
1€ : opimon. Military and naval aviation has grown and 
it prospered, steadily increasing its speed, radius of ac- 
1S 7 tion, load carrying capacity and general effectiveness. 
n It has held the ear af Congress, obtained sizeable ap- 
n propriations and maintained uninterrupted development 
r for many vears. Meanwhile anti-aircraft defense could 


find little help or sympathy. However, the public ts at 
st being awakened to the danger of air attack. This 
is due largely to a succession of long non-stop flights, 

mass flights of large numbers of military planes about 

the country, vivid accounts of such flights abroad, and 

the development of large airplane carriers capable of 
approaching a hostile coastline unobserved. These 

i planes have represented to the public potential bombing 
c forces and what they can do. Lately the whole propo- 
sition of anti-aircraft defense has been encountering a 

more cordial reception from the public, is securing 
eded though small appropriations, and is developing 
idly. It bids fair to rank with the air force itself 
as one of the coming branches of national defense. 
[hose who scoff at the potentialities of anti-aircraft 
armament betray their lack of familiarity with recent 
developments and accomplishments in this new science. 
1 Foreign governments, particularly Nippon and the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics are laboring under 
» delusion in this respect. They have been develop- 
feverishly their anti-aircraft defense for years and 
training even their civilian population to expect and 
thstand air attack. Only a few months ago just 
: such a mass drill was held in Nippon on a grand scale, 
| era] million men, women and children participating. 
[he late General Gulio Douhet, Royal Italian Air 
ree, generally recognized as the leading interna- 
nal authority on the employment of air power, sug- 
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= —= “What we have done is a matter of record. What == ee = — 
we expect to do is a matter of preparation.” ——————— —————— == 





Hotchkiss Machine Gun on improvised mount, used by 5th 

Marines, 2d Div. A. E. F. at Menancourt, France. (Note 

camouflage.) One of the first occasions on which Marines 
participated in Anti-Aircraft Defense. 


gests that of the three branches of national defense 
the land and naval forces are defensive while the air 
force is the offensive, striking arm. It follows that, 
if the air force is purely an offensive arm, the anti-air- 
craft force is solely defensive. This, of course, simpli- 
fies the tactical employment of anti-aircraft artillery. 
Without. anti-aircraft defense an advanced base for 
a fleet cannot withstand determined attack by a mod- 
ern fully-equipped hostile naval force. With this well 
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founded assumption in mind the anti-aircraft force 
may be examined at work 

\ properly constituted base anti-aircraft defense 
should be composed of anti-aircraft artillery and ma 


chine guns, some pursuit aviation and an_ intelligence 


net The anti-aircraft artillery and machine guns 
could offer little if any assistance during the actual 
seizure of the potential base. However, atter the base 


is occupied the responsible commander indicates the 
points, objects and areas to be defended from air at 
tack. These might include such enemy objectives as 
docks, warehouses, railheads, ammunition dumps, re 
pair shops, bridges, airdromes, and anchorages in the 
harbor 

With the directive received the organization of the 
air defense commences, \nti-aircraft artillery and 
machine guns are landed at points from which they can 
be moved as easily as possible to the vicinity in which 
they are to be emplaced. While this is being done, 
or beforehand, the areas about which the defense is to 
be organized are staked out on the map. 

A bombing plane must drop its load well before 
reaching the target itself in order that the bombs, con 
tinuing to move horizontally at approximately the 
speed of the plane during time of fall, may strike the 
earth at the location of the target. In the case of a 
bomber moving at one hundred eighty miles per hour 
at an altitude of 15,000 feet, the formula for falling 
bodies (S==% gt*) indicates that the bombs must be 
released at approximately 2,700 yards horizontally 
from the target in order to hit it. A line is drawn on 
the base defense map about the defended area scaled 
to 2,700 yards from it. This is called the “bomb re 
lease line.” To permit accurate operation of the bomb 
sight and release of the bombs at precisely the proper 
instant the plane must straighten out on its course for 
from thirty to sixty seconds before reaching the bomb 
release line. A bomber moving at one hundred eights 
miles per hour travels in sixty seconds approximately 
5,300 yards horizontally. A second line is drawn on the 
map about the defended area using a radius scaled to 
8,000 yards, or 2,700 yards plus 5,300 yards. The 
space between this line and the bomb release line 1s 
called the “critical zone.” It is while a hostile bomb 
ing force 1s approachnig the defended area and within 
the critical zone that anti-aircraft artillery must strike 
and strike quickly, before the bombs are dropped. 
\fter the bombs are dropped at the bomb release line 
the damage is done, and hitting the attacking planes 
becomes a matter of much less importance. 

With the critical zone plotted on the map the ar- 
tillery commander selects approximate positions for his 
batteries, such that as nearly as possible all parts of 
the critical zone may be covered by the fire of at least 
one battery. For this purpose transparent disks are cut 
with a sealed radius of €,000 yards, according to the 
scale of the map. This represents the average ef 
fective horizontal range of a modern anti-aircraft gun 
One disk for each battery is placed on the map and all 
are moved about until the most suitable approximate 
positions for batteries are found. These are marked 
on the map. A likely error is to site batteries too far 
away from the defended area, out toward the poten- 
tially approaching planes. However, enemy bombing 
planes can be dealt with most effectively while thes 
are coming in on a straight course within the critical 
zone. It becomes figuratively speaking a case of wait 
ing until “the whites of their eyes” can be seen. Bat- 
teries should be sited with this in mind. It will be 


found that the proper positions for the batteries w 
be in the vicinity of the bomb release line, althoug 
there is no direct relationship between the two. 





Modern Anti-Aircraft Gun 
(Courtesy Sperry-Gyroscope Co.) 


With the approximate positions for the batteries de- 
termined from the map the appropriate commander 
proceeds to those points and by actual reconnaissance 
on the ground selects a primary firing position for each 
battery and a secondary position not over 1,000 yards 
from the primary position, and at approximately the 
same radius from the defended area as the primary 
position. This permits quick shifting of the batteries if 
necessary. Some considerations governing the selec- 
tion of battery positions are: a good field of fire, prox- 
imity to roads, facility of camouflage, suitability of the 
terrain for emplacement of guns, and ease of installing 
and maintaining signal communications. The anti-air- 
craft artillery directors are brought up and oriented 
Anti-aircraft machine guns assigned organically to the 
artillery batteries are brought up and emplaced at the 
same time and at about five hundred yards from each 
battery. Signal communications are established. Sup- 
plies and ammunition are moved forward to the artil- 
lery positions. 

Machine guns of the anti-aircraft machine gun bat- 
talions are so disposed by platoons as to be mutually 
supporting, protecting the defended area by day and 
night from low-flying hostile attack planes. When 
known enemy methods of operation indicate the pos- 
sibility of smoke laying an appropriate number of anti- 
aircraft machine guns is assigned day positions at one 
to three miles beyond the artillery positions in the di- 
rection from which the prevailing wind blows. Their 
mission is to form an anti-smoke cordon ready to 
break up any hostile airplane smoke laying formation 
During the night the same machine guns are assigned 
to protect the searchlights. Should there be a ridge 
near the defended area inviting attack from that dire 
tion anti-aircraft machine guns are assigned positions 
on the ridge to cover that approach. 
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insportation for anti-aircraft machine guns, suit- 
for base defense work, has not been developed as 
Such transportation should be light and swift, 
ble of darting here and there, carrying in each ve- 
not more than about two machine guns. A ten- 
to experiment along this line would merit sym- 
thetic consideration. 

« searchlights are located approximately along 

circumferences of two circles with centers in the 
fended area, the smaller circle with a radius of 9,000 

10,000 yards, the larger with a radius of 13,000 to 
5.000 yards. The lights are about 6,000 yards apart 
mg the circles. Six thousand to 12,000 yards be- 

ond the outer ring of lights are advanced listening 
posts designed to assist in gaining early warning of the 
approach of hostile aircraft. Positioned in this way the 
sound locaters and searchlights can pick up the target 
well beyond the maximum range of the guns and per- 
nit full effect of fire power. The inner lights pick 
up the approaching target when passed on to them by 
the outer lights. Searchlights are primary targets for 
low-flying attack planes during night operations. These 
lights are very vulnerable to such attack and should 
be assigned sufficient anti-aircraft machine guns to 
protect them. By day searchlights and sound locaters 
should be concealed from hostile air observation. 

\ny anti-aircraft defense should have an intelligence 
net. This is composed of one or more series of listen- 
ing posts spaced ten to twelve miles apart along the 
circumferences of concentric circles drawn about the 
defended area, each circle with successively longer ra- 
dius. The net may have only one circle. A_ suitable 
radius for a base defense intelligence net consisting of 
only one such circle would be about thirty miles. These 
listening posts are so situated as to give timely notice 
of the approach of hostile aircraft. They should be 
provided with good communication with the anti-air- 
craft defense command post, and in addition directly 
with the nearest anti-aircraft batteries. Such com- 
munication could be by means of field telephones, com- 
mercial telephones on the regular local system, field 
radios, or pyrotechnics. 

In an advanced base anti-aircraft defense some of 
these listening posts may be on land. Certain, perhaps 
all, will be afloat. The regular offshore patrol might 
he able to assist in rendering this service. Light craft 
of most any description whose engines could be shut 
down at night for several hours at a time while drift- 
ing near the post assigned would be preferable. 

It will be seen that in any advanced base a consid- 
erable part of the critical zone would be over water. 
Mobile anti-aircraft artillery could not be emplaced 
so as to cover by fire all of that part. Enemy aircraft 
aware of this would be likely to attack from the di- 
rection of the open water. It would not be impossible 
to equip such harbor craft as mine-layers, tenders and 
barges with batteries of the same type of anti-aircraft 
guns and searchlights as now used on naval vessels. 
These craft could then be stationed by turns so that 
their guns would cover that part of the critical zone 
naccessible to mobile anti-aircraft artillery. Experi- 
nents along these lines, including floating listening 
posts would not involve wasted effort. 

very opportunity to conduct experiments and ma- 
neuvers should be seized upon. The matter of getting 
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the guns ashore during adverse weather, by day or 

night, along unfrequented coastline merits considerable 

study and experiment. 

With the anti-aircraft artillery emplaced, anti-air- 
craft machine guns, searchlights and sound locaters 
in position, supplies and ammunition brought forward, 
the intelligence net thrown out, signal communica- 
tions established, and the necessary pursuit aviation 
available, the anti-aircraft defense is organized and 
ready to function. There should be tactical unity of 
command over all components of the air defense, in- 
cluding mobile anti-aircraft artillery, anti-aircraft guns 
afloat, all accompanying weapons and pursuit aviation 
assigned the specific mission of participating in the 
air defense. 

The subject of anti-aircraft artillery and accompany- 
ing weapons is broad, complicated and highly technical. 
It is a challenge to ambitious officers. It is destined 
to become even more involved as air power increases 
in importance. It would be logical that as refinement 
progresses there should be development along the lines 
of increased muzzle velocity, improved fire control 
methods and apparatus, simplified construction, higher 
rate of fire, decreased weight with consequently in- 
creased mobility, and better training of personnel and 
general improvement in material with resulting de- 
crease in failures to function at critical times. 

The swift. striking air force envisioned by Douhet 
is coming. To meet it there must be a well organized, 
coordinate anti-aircraft defense. 

To those interested in continuing the study in great- 
er detail the following list of authorities is submitted: 
History of Anti-aircraft Guns, Dickenson, Govern- 

ment Printing Office, Washington, 1920. 

Air Warfare, General Gulio Douhet, Royal Italian 
Airforce, “Les Ailes,” French Aeronautical Maga- 
zine, translated by Benedict, 1933. 

Selection and Defense of Naval Bases, Stark, C. A. 
Journal, February, 1928. 

The Defense of London, 1915-1918, Rawlinson, A. 
Melrose (Ltd.), 1923, London and New York. 

The Air Defense of London—Ashmore. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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Marines Compete for Trophies 


SB uring the last week in June about 300 marines 
from the Atlantic Coast stations were busy down at 
Quantico trying to outshoot one another for several 
much-coveted trophies. The winners of these tradi 
tional trophies always get more consideration than 
those who are less skilled. Several gold and silver 
medals have been passed out too, along with a sprink 
ling of a few bronze ones to those less apt in handling 
the Springfield rifle and the Colt automatic pistol. We 
are staunch believers in knowing how to handle these 
two weapons-—-we have to be-—-as often our lives 
have been saved by knowing how to be cute in get 
ting the first bead on the other man. 

Much tone and pomp wa added to a shooting da 
by the visit of Captain Ferdinando Casardi, Imperial 
Italian Navy, and Naval Attache to the United States 
from Italy Quite a pistol shot himself, Captain 
Casardi felt right at home among the cracking Colts, 
the disappearing targets, and the range lingo. He 
also made a friendly inspection of the various other 
activities at the base. He was particularly impressed 
with the enormous hangar being erected at the new 
aviation center, which will be called TURNER FIELD, 
after the late Colonel T. ¢ ‘Turner, recently Chief 
of Marine Corps Aviation. 

Two brothers, David and Douglas McDougal, sons 
of Brigadier General D. C. McDougal, U. S. M. C 
\ssistant to the Commandant, figure conspicuously 
in the shooting. David was captain of the Naval 
\cademy Rifle Team in 1933, and Douglas was cap 
tain of the Rifle Team of the University of Michigan 
the same year, but when these two teams competed 
Michigan won the match. They are both distinguished 
marksmen. They should be able to shoot—as they 
cut their teeth on “match ammunition.” They heard 
the lingo of a shooter across the dinner table for 
years from their father, whose record shows he was 
some shooter too—back in his day. He was captain 
of two of our successful rifle teams, one in 1911 and 
again in 1913. 

The following are the winners of the Marine Corps 
Match with the rifle: 

Corporal a astley, Parris Island. 560 possible 
O00 

Sergeant F. S. Hamrick, Parris Island, 558 pos 
sible 600. 

Sergeant W. A. Easterling, Boston, Mass., 558 pos 
sible 600 

The following are the winners of the Marine Corps 
Match with the pistol: 

CoO poral ne ]. Bartlettt. leet Marine Force, 
possible O00 

lirst Lieut. L. A. Hohn, Fleet Marine Corps, 500 
possible 600 

Sergeant S. T. Roberts, Fleet Marine Corps, 500 
possible 600 

The much coveted Lauchheimer Trophy was won 
by Corporal ~~ J ]. Bartletti, 1049 out of a possible 
1200, with Sergeant F. S. Mamrick second, 1048 out 
of 1200, and Private First Class R. B. MeMahill 
third, 1044 out of 1200 

In the Elliott Trophy Team Match the winners 
were the following: 

Marine Barracks, Philadelphia, Pa., 1114 possible 
1200. 


oh 
w 


Marine Barracks, Parris Island, 1106 possible 1200, 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 1100 possible 12 





A Shootin’ Family 


[ Pustic—No. 266—73p Conaress ] 


[S. 3397] 


AN ACT 
To amend the laws relating to the length of tours of duty 
in the Tropics and certain foreign stations in the case of 
officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine 


Corps, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That section 12 (requiring assignments of 
officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps to per- 
manent duty in the Tropics and at certain foreign 
stations to be for not less than three years) of the 
Treasury and Post Office Appropriation Act, fiscal 
year 1934, approved March 3, 1933 (U.S.C., Supp. 
VII, title 10, sec. 17a), is hereby repealed 

Sec. 2. The second and third provisos in the para- 
graph with the heading “Barracks and Quarters, Phil 
ippine Islands” in the Act entitled “An Act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916,” approved Marc! 
4,1915 (U.S.C., Supp. VII, title 10, sec. 17), are hereby 
amended to read as follows: “No officer or enlisted 
man of the Army shall, except upon his own request, 
be required to serve in a single tour of duty for more 
than two years in the Philippine Islands, on the 
Asiatic Station, or in China, Hawan, Puerto Rico, or 
the Panama Canal Zone, except in case of insurrec- 
tion or of actual or threatened hostilities and except 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War for tem- 
Provided, That the foregoing 


porary emergencies: 
organization known 


provision shall not apply to the 
as the ‘Philippine Scouts.’ ” 
Approved, May 29, 1934. 
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What Do You Think? 


B Attention to small detail irons out the wrinkles 
tends to make a more harmonious whole with 
sequent beneficial effect upon efficiency and morale. 
y not, therefore, institute in THe GaAZzeETTE a 
CGGESTION BOX,” where big and small matters 
id be given publicity, thus being called, in this 
ree and easy manner, to the unofficial attention of the 
ponsible authorities involved. Our very closeness 
our own business frequently blinds us to details 
at may be in error, but which stand out glaringly 
others. A “SUGGESTION BOX” would doubtless 
mote some splendid ideas which officers may have 
esitated about conveying officially, especially mat- 
ers which they might have considered too small to 
dignify by official communication. 


? 


Here are a few samples: 
orPS Device ON OrriciAL LETTERHEAD 





PRESENT DEVICE 
Has appearance of a 
mechanical drawing by 
an amateur artist. 


OLD DEVICE 


Has artistic merit. 





When the roll collar was adopted for the winter 
and summer service uniforms, it was found desirable 
to reduce the bronze collar ornaments to a somewhat 
smaller size. When this was done the arrangement 
of the device was changed, especially the position of 
the wings of the eagle. This was apparently done for 
the purpose of giving the ornament greater structural 
strength, to prevent the eagle from breaking off eas- 
vy. While no criticism is offered on the small bronze 

: ornament, the reproduction of the new arrangement 
f of the device now appearing on the official letterhead 
3 and other stationery of the Corps, is very poorly done. 
: lt has the appearance of a “mechanical drawing” by 
amateur artist and is not to be compared for artis- 

tic merit with the reproduction of the device which 

it doth devices are printed above and one 

The new 


replaced 
needs to be no art critic to get the point. 


: arrangement of the wings may be “anatomically” cor- 
rect, but it is not as attractive as the “allegorical” 
rrangement. An artistic rather than a mechanical 


ving of the device should appear on all official 
tationery. A handsome conception of the Corps de- 
€ appears upon the cover of Tur Gazette. 


Write Brouse— 


The blouse of the white uniform is apparently made 
trom the exact pattern of the dress blue blouse. This 
| atter was designed to wear with Sam Browne belt 

| has a skirt effect which flares properly when 
rn with belt. As no belt is worn with whites, the 
ll skirt gives a somewhat ungainly appearance, espe- 
— lly to officers of short or stout stature. It is sug- 

sted that the skirt on the white blouse be modi- 
| somewhat as to its fullness and that the one vent 
the center of the back be eliminated in favor of 
» small vents at the sides in a manner somewhat 
similar to the Navy white blouse. It is believed this 





would give a trim appearance and a smarter fit for 
officers of all sizes and shapes. 
Coat SHIRT-- 

A coat shirt, with standing collar and shoulder 
straps, similar to that worn by the Army, was au- 
thorized for officers of the Marine Corps just shortly 
before the adoption of the roll collar service uniforms. 
Following the introduction of the roll collar blouse, for 
some reason it was thought this type of shirt was 
no longer necessary and it was discontinued, with 
authority for officers who had obtained shirts to con- 
tinue to wear them until worn out. Much service of 
Marine officers is performed without blouses and the 
present shirt, with insigna of rank only upon the 
collar, is most unattractive and lacking in smartness. 
In fact, when indoors or without cap or hat, or when 
wearing aviation helmet, there is no device indicating 
the Corps upon the uniform. With the coat shirt 
Corps devices are worn upon the collar and insigna 
of rank upon the shoulder straps, presenting a smart- 
er and more officerlike appearance. Furthermore, the 
shoulder straps are of practical value in keeping web 
suspenders and other field service equipment straps 
from slipping off the shoulders. Probably no addi- 
tional expense would be involved in adding the shoul- 
der straps, certainly not enough in any case to in- 
crease the price of the present shirts. 














ONGRATULATIONS 


The Marine Corps Association Congratulates : 

Major General John H. Russell, Major General Harry 
Lee and Major General James C. Breckinridge upon 
being chosen by the Admiral’s Board for promotion to 
these ranks. 

The Commanding General, his staff and the Organi- 
zation Commanders of the First Brigade upon their suc- 
cessful withdrawal from Haiti, and the officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the Garde d’Haiti, upon 
turning over to the Haitian officers an efficient and 
smooth running organization. May they carry on well! 

The following-named men, who are outstanding citi- 
zens in their respective communities, for having ac- 
cepted commissions in the Marine Corps Reserve: 

Major Joseph J. Hurley, VMCR, 
11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant U. S. District Attorney, Boston; 
serving as a member of the Boston School Board, 
formerly its Chairman. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WHY MARINES ARE LANDED 





Despite New Policy of “Armed Inter- 
vention,” Former State Department 


Official Says Nationals Must Be Pro- 


tected, 


' 1 


BS uring the course of the recent Pan-American con 
lerence at Montevideo the Secretary of State, Mr Hull, 
stated that it was now the poli y of the American Gov 
ernment never again to intervene in a Latin American 
country. ‘To the average man in this country and in 
Latin America as well this meant that the United States 
would never again land Marines for any purpose. Many 
\merican papers, without giving the matter any serious 
consideration, applauded the statement as a great step 
forward in international understanding, as a proot of 
the idealism of the administration 

The purpose of the Secretary in making the stat 
ment was wholly admirable. He was emphasizing the 
friendship of this country to the countries south of us ; 
he was reiterating the policy of “the good neighbor 
He made two mistakes, one the mistake of every poll 
tician who speaks for publication and one which ts 
potentially serious 


Hoover's FRIENDSHIP 


Ihe Secretary tried to differentiate sharply between 
the policies toward Latin America of the Hoover and 
the Roosevelt administrations. This was futile becaus« 
Latin America knows well the firm and loyal friendship 
of Mr. Hoover, knows that he was rapidly removing 
possible causes of friction, knows that his speeches in 
South America were just as sincere as were Mr. Hull's. 
They will not be deceived by any assertions that when 
Mr. Roosevelt tries to do exactly the same things that 
Mr. Hoover tried to do the things somehow become 
different and more altruistic. 

The more serious mistake was in the intimation that 
the United States would never intervene, if by inter 
vention is meant the landing of troops for the protec 
tion of American citizens. “Never” is an impossible 
word for any government to use on any subject. Fur 
thermore, according to all the authorities on interna- 
tional law, the landing of troops under the circum- 
stances for which they have invariably been landed, 
both in Latin America and in the Far East, is not 
intervention at all. 


Suspr ION Unyt ST 


If one could possibly suspect the Secretary of State 
of Machiavellian methods one might say that, knowing 
how it would be commonly interpreted, he had chosen 
the word with intent to mislead. But this, of course. 
is nonsense. No man is more free from guile than is 
Mr. Hull. His idea was that the United States was 
not going to interfere in the affairs of the other na- 
tions of the hemisphere and he undoubtedly had in mind 
particularly the forcible interference symbolized by the 





landing of Marines. He did not think the idea through. 

But if the landing of troops on foreign soil is not 
intervention, what is? The most generally accepted 
definition is that of Hall, one of the authorities on in- 
ternational law, who says: “Intervention takes place 
when a state interferes in the relations of two other 
states without the consent of both or either of them, or 
when it interferes in the domestic affairs of another 
state irrespectively of the will of the latter for the pur- 
pose of either maintaining or altering the actual condi- 
tion of things within it.” 


Catvo'’s DEFINITION 


We must always remember that the writers on inter 
national law, when giving a definition such as this, can 
never speak ex cathedra; they have no body of written 
laws from which to quote; their definitions are merely 
personal attempts to explain what they have deduced, 
trom their study of international relations, to be prac- 
tically universally accepted custom, and therefore law. 
Calvo, another authority, says: “Intervention signifies 
the interposition of one state in the affairs, internal or 
external, of other states.” Then he goes on to show 
when, in his opinion, intervention is legal and justifiable 
and when it is not. 

\nd just this is the basis of discussion of all the 
authorities. Some accept Hall's rather precise defini 
tion of the term, some prefer to leave the meaning 
vague, as Calvo does; some so rigidly restrict the in- 
stances in which intervention is legal that almost any 
international act becomes, in their opinion, an act of 
war; still others go to the opposite extreme, find so 
many reasons for legal intervention that political fron- 
tiers seem to have little meaning. 


PROTECTION Not INTERVENTION 


One positive and one negative fact seem clearly indi- 
cated throughout the learned discussions of the law- 
yers—unsought and, therefore, generally unwelcome 
interference in the political life of a foreign country 
always intervention, whether the interference occurs 
through diplomatic agencies or through the use of 
troops, and the protection of one’s own nationals in 
e 
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gn country, when that country has made it 1m- 
sible for them to obtain justice, is not intervention, 
when troops are sent to protect their rights. 
erican courts have repeatedly stated that protection 
ts citizens is the first and highest law of the state, 
the fact that those citizens may be temporarily 
ng in foreign countries in no way diminishes the 
of protection. 
It stands to reason, of course, that those who choose 
live abroad and to carry on business abroad are 
imenable to the laws of the land where they may be; 
at the duty of their own government toward them 
begins only when local laws are unequally applied, to 
their detriment, or when conditions become such, 
rough riot or insurrection, that the government under 
which they live is unable to give them adequate pro- 
tection. It follows naturally from this that the Amer- 
ican Government is compelled very rarely to take ac- 
tion in their behalf in wholly civilized countries with 
responsible governments, and that it has often been 
compelled to take drastic action in countries where the 
administration of justice is less certain and the govern- 
ment less stable. But when the need arises and the 
\merican Government does not so move, it is not only 
traitor toward its own citizens, but, through its in- 
action, makes a breach in the gradually developing 
structure of international law. 





AMERICA Has BEEN CAREFUL 


Che American Government has always agreed with 
the writers on international law that the protection of 
\merican citizens and American property in foreign 
countries does not legally constitute intervention. This 
Government has very seldom interposed in the domestic 
affairs of other nations, either diplomatically or by 
force of arms. It has repeatedly protested at unfair 
treatment of its citizens and has repeatedly landed Ma- 
rines in various parts of the world to protect their in- 
terests; but it has withdrawn the troops as soon as this 
could be done with safety and, as a rule, has been scru- 
pulously careful not to interfere in the domestic politi- 
cal affairs of the country affected. 

There can be no doubt that President Wilson’s atti- 
tude toward the Huerta government in Mexico and the 
landing of American troops at Vera Cruz was inter- 
vention, because Wilson made no pretense that he was 
not trying to effect a change in the government of 
Mexico. And it would be idle to assert that the very 
recent actions of Sumner Welles in Cuba did not again 
constitute intervention. It is true that we did not have 
to land troops, but there was always, to the Cubans, 
the threat of active military intervention unless the 
verbal intervention of the Ambassador, who wanted to 
get rid of the President, Machado, was successful. In 
both these instances the purpose may have been laud- 
able and the result fortunate for all concerned—except 
‘or the deposed Presidents !—but both instances will be 
written into the history of international law as exam- 
les of unsolicited and perfectly clear interference in 
the domestic affairs of another nation—in other words, 

intervention. 


Tue Pustic’s INTERPRETATION 


The general public thinks of any landing of troops 
maintain or to restore law and order to assure the 
safety of American citizens as intervention. President 
Roosevelt's statement, “The definite policy of the 
nited States from now on is opposed to armed inter- 


+ 





vention,” as well as similar statements of the Secretary 
of State in Montevideo and since his return, were taken 
by the public both in the United States and in Latin 
America as meaning, quite simply, that the American 
Government would never again land troops. 

There seems little doubt, furthermore, that this is 
exactly what the President and his Secretary of State 
did mean, and their declarations were so accepted by 
the governments of Latin America and by the pacifists 
of the United States. 

It goes without saying that the reception in the 
United States of these declarations would have been 
very different if they had been differently and a little 
more clearly worded. When the President said that 
the policy of the United States is opposed to armed 
intervention it was absurd to add the words “from now 
on” if he meant intervention in the technical sense. 
That has always been American policy, so definitely 
American policy, in fact, that this country of ours has 
led, not followed, in opposing intervention. This, there- 
fore, cannot be what he meant; and his statement, to 
have any meaning at all, must point to disapproval of 
the landing of armed forces—or, to put the matter even 
more clearly, it must be taken as an assertion that in 
the future the United States does not propose to protect 
its citizens in foreign countries if their lives can be 
saved only by forceful measures. 

RETREAT INTO NATIONALISM 

Such a policy is contrary to all American tradition 
and would never be accepted by the American people. 
It flouts the axiom that the first duty of the state is 
the protection of its citizens. It would mean that 
Americans would never again dare to risk their for- 
tunes or their persons outside the United States. It 
would be another step toward nationalism, a retreat 
within ourselves which would still further depress in- 
ternational trade, which would hinder the development 
of backward countries that look to us for capital and 
economic assistance. 

If these are to be the consequences of scuttling our 
responsibilities to our own citizens it is hard to believe 
that the policy can possibly be the considered aim of 
the administration. Perhaps it is not; perhaps the 
various statements were merely the over-exuberant 
expression of the “policy of the good neighbor.” Un- 
fortunately, they have been accepted at face value—or 
what is popularly considered face value—in Latin 
America. 

It is always dangerous to promise too much, Un- 
fortunately, the time will come when, somewhere, the 
lives of American citizens must be protected. The peo- 
ple of the United States will insist that they be pro- 
tected and there will again be “armed intervention.” 
And when it comes it will not be easy to explain away. 

Few Americans realize how often our troops have 
been landed on foreign soil, generally in Central Amer- 
ica or Cuba and in the Far East. These landings have 
been for the protection of American citizens menaced 
by bandits or revolution and unprotected by the gov- 
ernment of the country involved. There have been 
times when the landing of troops for this purpose 
seemed hardly more of an ¢vent than the landing of 
passengers. During the revolution in Cuba in 1917, 
for example, there were 40 separate landings of troops 
during the months of February and March alone. such 
landings averaging almost one a day during March. 
None of them constituted intervention, since they were 
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clearly tor the protection ol \merican interests ony, 


| +l seal] 
mice the troops were prompuy recall 


and did not take sides. 
\ little closer to intervention, perhaps, was 


a little later, to send American troops to what were in 
| 


‘ 
ti 
t 


tended to be more or less permanent camps in Cuba. 


This was proposed at the invitation of President Meno 
cal, whose purpose obviously was to overawe the ban- 
dits who still threatened the security of the regime 
but who can tell whether bandits are bandits or revo 
lutionists, whether they may not constitute the next 
government of the country? 

It may be argued that the Platt amendment gives us 
the specific right to send in our troops to maintain Jaw 
and order, but it is doubtful whether the amendment 
vives us any further right than we already have under 
international law to protect our people. There is no 
doubt, on the other hand, that the Platt amendment 
vives, in the popular mind, rights of real intervention 
which seem to diminish the sovereignty of Cuba and 
therefore will always cause Cuban unrest on the island, 
will take away Cubans’ sense of responsibility and will 
bring about misunderstandings in the United States. 


Poticy Carriep Too Far 


It is probably true that our country at times has car- 
ried too far, or has at least exercised too carelessly, 
the right to protect American citizens abroad, and that 
this has been especially true in Latin America. In that 
month of March, 1917, for example, with its almost 
daily landings on Cuban soil, there was practically no 
regard for national frontiers, little attempt to find out 
whether or not the Cuban authorities themselves were 
able to protect Americans. If the manager of an 
\merican sugar plantation lost his head and said that 
he was afraid of trouble, Marines were sent to the 
plantation. 

In other countries and at other times the American 
authorities seem always to have made more real effort 
to estimate the necessity of protection. This can be 
seen by study of the record in Honduras, where there 
has always been trouble. At the time of the revolution 
there in 1924 various groups were sent ashore to pro- 
tect the American legation and American consulates, 
and in one or two instances to establish neutral zones 
to keep foreign interests out of the line of probable 
bombardment. There have been serious situations in 
Honduras since that time, but no troops have been 
landed there since April, 1925, although there is no 
doubt that the fear of such landings was often a re- 


straining influence. The Hoover policy was never to 
use force unless American lives were in imminent 
danger. 


Whenever one hears of “American intervention” in 
Latin America, the country which instantly springs to 
mind is Nicaragua. Probably this is because the Nica- 
raguan situation has so often been the subject of heated 
political discussion. American and British forces were 
landed to protect American citizens or for some other 
purpose. American and British forces were landed in 
Nicaragua to protect the lives and property of for- 
eigners in 1899 and again in 1910. In 1912 the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua declared itself unable to protect for- 
eigners and in consequence American forces had to be 
landed several times. 


WITHDRAWN BY 1933 


It was at this time that a guard for the American 
legation was stationed at Managua, a guard which re- 





Ned to their ships 


ne pian, 


mained until 1925. Almost immediately following it 
withdrawal there were new revolutionary outbreaks an 
once more troops had to be landed to protect lives an 
property. Peace terms were agreed on in 1927, an 
since that time there have been no landings of Amer 
ican troops for protection purposes, although at th 
request of the Nicaraguan government certain troops 
were left in the country to train the National Guard, 
and, also at the request of the government, American 
supervised the elections of 1928 and 1932. By January, 
1933, every American soldier had left the country. So, 
within a short time, all American troops which have 
been in Haiti under the treaty stipulations since 1915 
will have been withdrawn in line with plans decided 
on by the Hoover administration. 

The question might fairly be asked as to why, if this 
landing of troops for purposes of protection is legal, 
there should be any reason for satisfaction that the 
practice has diminished in recent years. The answer to 
the question has several angles, but none of them car- 
ries the suggestion that the right to land troops for 
protection should be abolished in international law, 
still less that any nation can wisely renounce the right 
independently of others. 

The danger lies in excess. If we land troops as a 
habit in protection of American life and property we 
almost inevitably become careless in our observance of 
other phases of national sovereignty. If we land troops 
whenever American citizens seem to be in danger we 
diminish the sense of responsibility for their protection 
which is the duty of the country in which they happen 
to be. If the right is not rigidly restricted there is 
always the danger that actually we shall intervene in 
the political affairs of a sister and sovereign nation. 

Too frequent use of force, finally, is bad for us 
\mericans psychologically, because it leads us to be- 
lieve that the threat of military action is the simplest 
way to settle diplomatic questions. People do not dif- 
ferentiate troop landings, whatever their purpose, from 
war—and therefore war becomes less abhorrent. 


Hoover Was For PROTECTION 


President Hoover felt very strongly that American 
troops should serve at home, not abroad, and that the 
military missions stationed in various parts of the world 
ought to be discontinued as soon as possible. In this 
attitude he developed the idea of his immediate prede- 
cessors. He was insistent on the reduction as soon as 
possible of the forces in China. He withdrew all troops 
from Nicaragua and sent a commission to Haiti to 
arrange for complete and permanent withdrawal there. 

jut never once did Mr. Hoover intimate that the 
United States would not, occasion demanded, land 
troops for the protection its citizens; it never oc- 
curred to him to renounce thts right. There is no 
doubt that the implied promise never to exercise it has 
already greatly complicated the task of the American 
officials in Haiti, for example, and that the Haitians 
are becoming less scrupulous in observing the terms of 
the very liberal agreement negotiated a year ago. 


if 
of 


If the idea that the United States will never intervene 
with force is to be accepted literally it means disaster 
to all American enterprise abroad. Nothing new will 
be started, and what can be liquidated will be dropped 
It is a desertion of American citizens unless they hap- 
pen to be within the borders of their own country.— 
Courtesy of New York Herald-Trihune Magazine. F 
e 
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THE BENEFITS OF BATTALION 





ORGANIZATION FOR THE RESERVE 





Recommended For Study—Contains 
Real Ideas. 


B® ‘the disposition of the organized units of the 
Marine Corps Reserve into various tactical units cor- 
responding to that of the regular service is one that 
would appear to depend somewhat on the actual 
strength of the Reserve force. If the Reserve is suff- 
ciently large. its subdivision into branches and regi- 
ments naturally follows. It is the purpose of this 
article, however, to point out some of the advantages 
of the battalion organization for the Marine Corps 
Reserve at its present strength. With the old Marine 
Corps Reserve, it was customary to form the organ- 
ized units into Fleet Marine Corps Reserve companies. 
With the expansion of the Reserve, as authorized 
under the Act of February 28, 1925, various tactical 
groups were authorized, in some cases companies, later 
battalions and regiments, and at present there is also 
one brigade organization. 

In retrospect, it now appears, that as a means of 
economy, the next step after the formation of the old 
Reserve companies under the increase authorized in 
1925, might have been the formation of battalions, and 
as the actual strength of the Reserve increased, this 
increase could have been taken care of by increasing 
the number of battalions, then if, at some future date, 
the strength of the Reserve was increased beyond the 
point to where battalion units were sufficient, regi- 
ments and eventually brigades, with the necessary 
auxiliary troops, could have ben formed. By this time 
the company and the battalion officers would have 
had a considerable amount of experience in_ those 
grades and would have been prepared to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of command and staff work 
in the regiments and brigades. Since with the limited 
time the average Reserve officer is able to devote to 
the affairs of the unit to which he is assigned, his 
progress in military matters is necessarily slow, and 
lis promotion to the higher ranks although correspond- 
ingly slow, would correspond more nearly to the actual 
experience and time he is able to devote to military 
attairs than would be possible if the larger units were 
formed at a much earlier date with correspondingly 

pid promotion. For the personnel.of the Reserve, 
the military education of the individual officer could 
be hastened if some provision could be made to include 

nually a certain percentage of the Reserve officers 
as students at the Marine Corps Schools. 

To go back to the peace-time organization of the 
Keserve, looking at it in the light of availability for duty, 
liaison with other units of both the Navy and Marine 
Corps and also keeping in mind the difficulty of build- 
iny up and maintaining large units in the vicinity of 
he average cities, it would seem that practically all 
‘oastal cities of any importance on both the At- 
c and Pacific coasts should be capable of support- 


ing locally a unit the size of a Reserve infantry bat- 
talion at full peace-time strength. Furthermore, most 
of these cities have a Marine Corps recruiting office 
whose services can be utilized in connection with Re- 
serve activities, with no additional cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

The battalion, it is believed, should have the head- 
quarters and headquarters company, and one infantry 
company situated in the city proper and that the 
suburban communities nearby should be allotted the 
various other companies, so that the control and com- 
munication between the battalion headquarters and the 
various organizations of the battalion could be main- 
tained with ease and minimum expense. Similarly the 
assembly at any point in the battalion area of the en- 
tire battalion, or any part thereof, could be accom- 
plished easily, with a minimum of delay and expense. 

Armory and drill space for units no larger than a 
company are comparatively easy to find. Space in ex- 
isting Naval Reserve armories, high schools, American 
Legion Posts, ete., have been obtained by such units 
of the 25th Reserve Marines without difficulty, and it 
is believed that other organizations would have similar 
experience in attempting to locate armory sites in 
other localities. There are generally available in these 
communities rifle and pistol ranges belonging to either 
State organizations or police departments, that can be 
used without cost. The assignment of a Reserve com- 
pany to a suburban community generally proves to 
bring the community and the Reserve organization in 
closer contact than is possible in the case of Reserve 
organizations situated in the larger cities. This is a 
decided advantage not only to the Reserve, the com- 
munity, but the Marine Corps as well. 

This battalion organization in the vicinity of the 
larger cities has a decided advantage as a rule, in that 
there is available, within a comparatively short dis- 
tance, a Navy Yard and Marine Barracks. Here con- 
tact and liaison between the Reserve and the regular 
service can be maintained throughout the year, Fur- 
thermore, the accommodations of the Marine Bar- 
racks, especially at this time when complements of gar- 
risons are in such a reduced state, are more than ample 
to provide the Reserve battalions with quarters and 
messing facilities during their annual training period. 
It also provides ample drill ground, rifle range facili- 
ties, and in most cases sufficient suitable ground in 
the near vicinity for field problems and maneuvers, 
which would not be the case with larger units such as 
regiments and brigades. There are also sufficient offi- 
cers of the regular service available whose knowledge 
and experience can be utilized for instruction of Re- 
serve units as needed. Instrugtion in Naval guns, ships 
nomenclature, small boats, etc., which can be secured 
at the navy yards will prove to be of considerable 
value to the Reserve if they are later called upon to 
serve aboard ship. Another decided advantage is that 
with an arrangement of this kind officers and men of 
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both the revulat ervice and the Reserve become better 
acquainted and are able to familiarize themselves with 
the work and capabilities of each other. 

It is believed that with the present and future im 
portance of aviation it would be advantageous in the 
distribution of Marine Corps Reserve aviation units to 
base at least one squadron of aviation in the vicinity 
of each infantry battalion In this Way the regular 
yarrison traminyg of both the infantry and aviation 
units can be augmented from time to time by joint 
maneuvers and exercises which will prove of great 
value to both infantry and aviation in acquiring them 
with the capabilities and limitations of each branch. 

It has 
ceeding a battalion, that local armory and drill space 
Marine Bar 


been shown how in the case of units not ex- 


can easily be obtained, and the average 
racks can provide for a force of this size during its 
active training period with the maximum advantage 
to the battalion and with the minimum cost to the 
Government. The fact that no Reserve personnel 
need be taken from training duty for guard duty, 
messmen or other special duty at these posts is a de 
cided advantage. But in the formation and mainte 
nance of regiments and brigades in similar localities, 
the difficulty of space would likely 
arise, and in addition the inability of most Marine 
Barracks to quarter and mess organizations of this 
size would necessitate securing a favorable site for a 
camp site for these larger units, which would un 
doubtedly be a considerable distance from the home 
In addition a considerable num 


securing armory 


station of these units. 
ber of men would have to be employed on other than 
traming duty part of the time and with the short 
period of training this is a decided disadvantage. It is, 
therefore, conceivable that with the amount of trans 
portation involved not only for the personnel, but all 
the impedimenta of such larger organizations such as 
tentage, which must be handled and 
shipped, and in addition the handling and shipment of 
a considerable amount of food supplies from the near- 
est Marine Corps supply that there will be consider 
able expense involved, which in the case of battalions 
using nearby Marine Corps facilities would be ob 
viated to a great extent. Actually, in view of the 
savings made possible by utilizing existing facilities, 


~ 


baggage, etc., 


Strength of Reserves 
@ The strength of the U 


classes, is as follows: 


COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT 


S. Marine Corps Reserve by 


Class 1 (Fleet) line 183 
Class 1 (Fleet) Aviation 93 
Class 1 (Fleet) Warrant 5 281 
Class 5 (Volunteer) line 308 
Class 5 (Volunteer) Aviation 46 
Class 5 (Volunteer) Warrant 10 364 
645 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Class 2 (16 and 20-year transferred men)... 503 
Class 3 ($25.00 a year assigned men) 751 
Class 4 (Fleet) 3,778 
Class 6 (Volunteer) 2.417 7.449 


8,094 


AGGREGATE 


another advantage of limiting Marine Corps Reserv 
organizations to battalions would be that these unit 
could be given one active duty training period each 
jour years at sea on cruising vessels of the fleet. Thi 
training might be incorporated with that of the Fleet 
Marine Force at such times as that force is engaged 
in maneuvers or exercises with the fleet. Such an in 
novation in Reserve training, it 1s believed, would be 
not only of material benefit to the Keserve as ad 
vanced training for expeditionary duty, or for sea duty 
in time of war or national emergency, but would in- 
crease the interest of the Reserve in naval activities. 

There are some advantages of active training of 
large units, one of which is the training of some few 
officers in command and staff work of the regiment 
and brigade. ‘This training, however, could be pro 
vided for by a course for officers of field rank in the 
augmented by active traming 


Marine Corps Schools, 
Since it is the 


duty with the Fleet Marine Force. 
policy of the Major General Commandant to standard- 
ize the training of all Reserve units, as set forth in 
training orders, it can be assumed that eventually the 
Marine Corps will have a definite number of equally 
well-trained units to draw upon in time of national 
emergency. It is not such a difficult task to form a 
regiment or brigade when there are available a num- 
ber of well-trained battalions, which can be done by 
combining them with such additional personnel as may 
be needed either from the regular Marine Corps or 
from other classes of the Reserve. It has been dem- 
onstrated in former wars, that on active field duty, 
the battalion is a complete fighting unit of infantry, 
and the training of the Reserve as battalion units 
would seem to be indicated as one which will produce 
the maximum results. So that if the policy should be 
to incorporate the Reserve battalions as component 
parts of regular Marine Corps regiments or brigades 
in war time rather than form them as separate Re- 
serve regiments or brigades, this, too, is a matter 
that can be easily accomplished. 

The opinions or assertions contained in this article 
on “The Benefits of Battalion Organization for the 
Reserve,” are the private ones of the writer and are 
not to be construed as official or reflect the views of 
the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 


Pensions 
8 PUBLIC DOCUMENT 484, 73d CONGRESS: Leg- 
islation regarding Pensions for widows and orphans of 
the Spanish-American and World Wars: 

WORLD WAR 


Per month 


Widow $22.50 

Widow and one child 30.00 

Widow and two children 34.00 
$4.00 per month for each additional child. 

No widow, but one child 15.00 

No widow, but two children 22.50 

No widow, but three children 30.00 


Last two amounts to be divided equally between the 
children. $3.00 per month for each additional child, to 
be divided equally. 

Note: The above applies to children under the age 
of 16 years. 


Per month 
QI9 Sh) 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
Widow i re Lt 
Widow and one @hild under 16 years 
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VO Squadron 9M leaving Port-au-Prince for Quantico upon completing the evacuation of Bowen Field 


AFTER NINETEEN YEARS WE LEAVE HAITI 








Some Bits of Interesting 
“Reflections” 


® \fter nineteen years’ occupation the American 
Forces have been withdrawn from Haiti. 

lhe withdrawal was under orders of the Navy De- 
partment from President Roosevelt and in conformity 
vith his policy of noninterference in the affairs of 
neighboring American republics. When the President 
isited Haiti recently on his trip to the West Coast and 
Hawaii, he assured the Haitians of the immediate in- 

tion of the American Government to liquidate its 


occupation and withdraw American Marines from the 


Island Republic. Under the terms of the treaty be- 
tween Haiti and the United States the actual occupa- 
could continue until 1936, but the strides which 
have been made by the United States in improving 
conditions in Haiti and the accomplishments which 
have been obtained in putting the Haitian house of 
government in good order permitted an earlier with- 
lra wal. 
\merican supervision of customs collections, used 
r the liquidation of the Haiti Republic’s indebtedness, 
vill continue under the terms of the treaty, probably 
nti] 1942. in order that the Republic’s credit may con- 
nue on the sound basis on which it has been placed 
\merican advisers during the intervent‘on. 
It was late in the afternoon of July 28, 1915, that a 
mbined force of American Marines and Seamen were 
nded from the Cruiser Washington on the shore near 
e Haitian capital, Port-au-Prince. The specific event 
ich precipitated American intervention was the mas- 
re by order of President Sam of one hundred and 
ty-seven political prisoners and his immediate murder 
mob of revengeful relatives and friends. For many 
nths prior to this event, there had been a rapid suc- 
‘sion of pres‘dents placed in power by revolutions 








and whose regimes were brought to a swift end by the 
same method. 

In the chaos which followed the death of President 
Sam and the mutilation of his body by a mob it became 
apparent to the members of the Diplomatic Corps at 
Port-au-Prince that some outside assistance would have 
to be called upon to protect foreign lives and property. 
At the request of the American Legation the Cruiser 
Washington, which was at Cape Haitien on the north 
side of the Island, sped to Port-au-Prince and landed 
forces. Quiet was restored by the bluejackets and Ma- 
rines in the larger cities and towns within a matter of 
days and then followed a long and tedious effort to 
bring peace and order in the interior. 

Even while the work on pacification was in progress, 
the American Forces lost no time in laying the founda- 
tion of a new political, economic and social era for the 
Republic to be turned over to the Haitians for admin- 
istration by them whenever the armed forces were 
withdrawn. 

In 1930, former President Hoover appointed a com- 
mission of five members, headed by W. Cameron 
Forbes, an accomplished diplomat, to review conditions 
and make recommendations with regard to the United 
States’ relations with Haiti. In its report to the Presi- 
dent, the Commission summarized the situation in Haiti 
at the time of the intervention in 1915 as follows: 

“Conditions were chaotic; means of communication were 
largely nonexistent; the peasant class was impoverished: dis- 
ease was general; property was menaced; and the debt of 
the government, indeterminate in amount, had risen—at least 
on paper—to staggering proportions.” 

In so far as accomplishments were concerned the 
commission expressed the opjnion that under the Amer- 
ican occupation Haiti had made great material progress. 

When the occupation occurred, American officials 
found the Haitian Government to be virtually bank- 
rupt. In 1915, the net public debt totalled some $30,- 
772,000, of which $4,000,000 represented arrears in 
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interest In the instance of one bond issue, amortiza 
tion was twelve years in arrears. The previous govern 

] ‘ ] ac arr j P P i. 
ments in the Republic had carried on by heavy bank 
borrowing at ruinous rates of interest The govern 


ment employees at times received their salaries months 


in arrears lhe auditing and customs system was in 
efheient and antiquated. The currency was depreciated 
and its gyrations in the foreign exchange at times were 


violent 

Under the American occupation, the administration 
of Haiti's finances has been noteworthy. With a mod 
ern budget system and a careful balancing of revenues 
and expenditures the treasury surplus mounted steadily 
over the first fifteen years of occupation 

\t the end of the fiscal year 1928-1929, the Haitian 
Government had an unobligated cash balance of 
$4,000,000, the bonded indebtedness had decreased from 
$30,772,000 to $17,735,479 despite new loans totalling 
$22,695,000 contracted in the years 1922, 1923 and 
1924, setter collections had caused doubling of the 
yovernment’s revenues and over the period the greatest 
program of public welfare the country had ever seen 
was undertaken. 

\fter the restoration of complete peace and order by 
the American Marines in 1920, the authorities at Wash 
ington decided that its purpose of reforming the ad 
ministration in Haiti could best be served by a co 
ordination of effort, 

With this end in view, Major General John H. Rus 
sell, now Commandant of the Marine Corps, was 
charged with the duty of coordinating and directing 
United States’ efforts on behalf of the Hattians. Gen 
eral Russell was given the title of High Commissioner 
rather than that of American Minister in order that 
he might have the highest possible civilian rank as 
well as being Senior Officer Present \s High Com 
missioner he also would be the representative of a 
United States in closer contact with the Haitian Gov 
ernment Having served in Haiti almost from the 
beginning of the occupation, General Russell assumed 
the office of High Commissioner in 1922 with a more 
intimate knowledge of conditions in the Republic and 
the arduous task which confronted him than any other 
high official could possess. In the next eight years 
during which General Russel held the post, many 
achievements were recorded by the occupation forces 
and the officials serving under the terms of the Haitian 
\merican Treaty. Eight hundred miles of highways 
were built, where before travel over trails and poorly 
kept roads was a tedious hardship. At the time of the 
intervention, the road between Port-au-Prince and Cape 
Haitien, the two principal cities of the Republic, was 
virtually impassable except by horseback. The one 
hundred eighty-mile journey required at least five days. 
Now, over a fine road, the trip can be made in eight 
hours, 

\ modernized financial system has replaced a vir 
tually bankrupt condition in the Republic. An efficient 
constabulary. organized and trained by Marines, has 
been established to maintain peace and order in place 
of the former army which had been used mainly as an 
instrumentality of revolution. The modern hospitals and 
efficient public health service have cut sharply into the 
ravages of disease found among the Haitians when 
the occupation began. Schools have been built and 
teachers trained. Public buildings and parks were con- 
structed and an efficient coast guard organized, and 
through construction of lighthouses navigation was 
made more safe. 


Because of the availability of better roads for trave 
and a three-fold increase in the number of bridges 
registrations of automobiles mounted from a negligibl 


| 1 . 
number at the time of the occupation to some thre 
thousand. Th j 


he installation of a modern telephone sys 
tem brought an increase in the number of subscriber 
from four hundred to nearly twelve hundred and tele 
phone calls per year increased from about one millior 
to over five million. 

\griculture was encouraged by every possible means, 
the occupation authorities secking to supplant anti 
quated peasant methods with modern systems of pro 


duction and marketing. By 1929, there were 11,427 


g 
students in technical agriculture schools. 

At first the Haitian population as a whole had looked 
upon the occupation with much suspicion, but there 
gradually came a realization that the American Gov 
ernment did not intend to usurp any powers which it 
did not have to in its efforts to preserve order and re- 
build the Republic. At the outset of the occupation the 
simple peasant in the fields was found to have been a 
constant object for recruiting bands acting on behalf 
of either the government in power or some revolu- 
tionary leader intent on unseating the government. 
Thousands had been tied together by ropes and pressed 
into service against their wills. The stalwart women 
of the farms, trudging to market with their few cents’ 
worth of produce tied to their backs or on burros, were 
never certain of escaping from the robbers and bandits 
who prowled the trails and took freely as they went. 
It was inevitable, after the Marines had restored order 
and had returned to the people of the Republic their 
inherent right to live undisturbed in peace, that the 
inhabitants put behind them their suspicions and fears 
of the occupation and became friendly to the inter- 
vention forces. 

The Forbes Commission in 1930, after the Marines 
had been in the Republic 15 years, reported that it had 
found “very little complaint” of the presence of the 
Marines. 

The great improvements which had been made under 
the occupation had become abundant evidence to the 
people that the intentions of the United States to the 
Republic were friendly and were designed to effect as 
early as possible a turning over of the state services 
and the governmental functions to the Haitian people. 
Where in 1915 the streets of the cities and towns had 
been sinks of filth, they began to take on a well-kept 
aspect; garbage and refuse were removed and every 
effort made to provide safe drinking water. 

Under the Haitian prison system, as found in 1915 
by the Marines, a sentence of six days or more consti- 
tuted a judicial pronouncement of “death,” unless the 
prisoner had relatives or friends who would bring him 
food and water daily, for the Haitians did not believe 
in feeding imprisoned persons. The Haitians openly 
expressed amazement when, under the guidance of the 
occupation officials, the jails became clean and sanitary 
and the prisoners were fed. It was both amusing and 
trying to the occupation officials to find that a “gang” 
of one hundred prisoners sent to work in the fields 
would have increased to one hundred fifty when it re- 
turned at night, the increase being made up of volun 
teer recruits, who wanted to get into jail, so as to be 
sure of getting regular food. 

No summary of the occupation would be complete 
without even a brief reference to the political aspects 
of the situation in the Republic as they developed fron 
the time of the occupation. With the consent of the 
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PERSONNEL OF VO SQUADRON 9M WHO BROUGHT THE SQUADRON HOME FROM PORT-AU-PRINCE 


Standing, left to right: Ist Lt. Ivan W. Miller, Engineering Officer; 2nd Lt. W. A. Willis, Pilot; 2nd Lt. Zebulon C. Hopkins, 


Pilot; Brig. Gen. L. McCarty Little, Commanding General; Major James T. Moore, Commanding Pilot; Captain Louis E. Woods, 


Pilot; Ist Lt. Hayne D. Boyden, Pilot; 1st Lt. Ira L. Kimes, Pilot. 


Kneeling, left to right: Cpl. W. W. Harris, Crew Chief; Cpi. 


G. W. Martin, Radio Operator; St-Sgt. J. F. Fogerty, Co-pilot; St-Sgt. H. L. Price, Pilot; St-Sgt. P. R. Paquin, Pilot; Mt-Sgt. M. 
T. Shepard, Pilot; Cpl. A. L. Phillips, Crew Chief; St-Sgt. G. D. Davis, Pilot; Sgt. E. Bealer, Crew Chief. Seated, left to right: 
Cpl. G. E. Braisher, Crew Chief; Cpl. T. Swift, Radio Operator; Cpl. P. Rosenberg, Crew Chief; Gy-Sgt. R. H. Leeper, Crew Chief; 
St-Sgt. E. F. White, Co-pilot; St-Sgt. T. A. Petras, Co-pilot; St-Sgt. N. B. Johnson, Co-pilot; St-Sgt. S. R. Wooley, Co-pilot. 


ipation officials the legislative chambers were dis- 
lved in 1918 and a new constitution adopted. There 
been some criticism, both in Haiti and among cer- 
elements in the United States, regarding the 1918 
stitution, especially its clause permitting foreigners 
wn land in the Republic. Few foreigners ever took 
intage of this provision and the number of Amer- 
who owned land in the Republic would be con- 
ered almost a minimum. In addition to taking care 
he unsatisfactory situation which existed before the 
ption of the constitution under which foreigners 
| hold control of Haitian land through mortgages 
other legal instruments, the land-owning clause 
ed up the way for the entry of some much needed 
reign capital. From 1918 to 1930 the country was 
| by a president and a council of state exercising 
legislative authority under the direction of Amer- 
occupat on officials. There was a gradual dis- 
irance of local government, and commissioners 
inted by the President took the place of the horde 
thee holders who in previous years had spent most 
heir time exacting under the guise of “taxes” a 
tribute from the people. 


hile this system of government may have been 
ized by some in view of the control exercised over 
the American officials, it certainly lent itself to 
expeditious reformation of the country and the 
rnment. 


was during most of this period that General Rus- 


sell was able to institute, through the cooperation of 
the Haitian Government, the many changes for the 
welfare of the Haitian people which will stand as a 
perpetual monument to the occupation. General Rus- 
sell’s work in the Republic drew a recording of high 
praise from the Forbes Commission in its report to 
former President Hoover. The Commission said of 
the General: 

“The commission desires to record its high praise of Gen- 
eral Russell's whole-hearted and single-minded devotion to 
the interests of Haiti as he conceived them, his unremitting 
labor, and his patient and painstaking efforts to bring order 
out of chaos and to reconstruct a governmental machine 
which had been largely destroyed by years of abuse, inca- 
pacity, and anarchy.” 

In conformity with the recommendation by the Com- 
mission for a gradual Haitianization of public services 
and a gradual liquidation of the occupation, the United 
States in 1930 began its withdrawal. First, it super- 
vised the elections for the national assembly and the 
legislative body shortly afterward elected Stenio Vin- 
cent as President. That same year, General Russell 
was relieved from his duty as High Commissioner and 
in conformance with another recommendation by the 
Forbes Commission, an American Minister presented 
his credentials to the Haitian Government. 

Whether the Haitians can carry on and make per- 
manent the accomplishments of nineteen years with 
which they will be entrusted from now on has always 
been a matter of conjecture. 
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It would be well to record in conclusion the com 


ment of the Forbes Commission on this angle of the 
Haitian-American relation The Commission’s report 
aid ; 

[he commission is under no delusions as to what may 
happen in Haiti after the convocation of the elected legisla 
tive assembly and, to a greater extent, after the complet 
vithdrawal of the United States torce Phe Government of 
Haiti before American intervention wa © far as the com- 
mission could learn, more democratic and representative in 
name than in tact The Deputies and Senator were, the 
commission was informed, more often chosen by the Pres 
aent than elected by the people 

[he commission is not convinced that the foundations for 


democratic and representative government are now broad 
enough in Haiti. The educated public opinion and literate 
minority are so small that any government formed in these 
circumstances 1s lable to become an oligarchy. The literate 
few too often look to public office as a means of livelihood 
Until the basis of political structure is broadened by educa- 
tion—a matter of years—the Government must necessarily be 
more or les unstable and in constant danger of political 


ipheavals.” 


THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION 
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Garde d’Haiti Officers Receiving Review in Ceremony of Turnix 
Garde d’Haiti over to New Haitien Commandant, Colo: 
Demosthenes Calixte. Reading left to right, front row: Gener 
Clayton B. Vogel, Colonel Demosthenes Calixte, General Thoms 

S. Clarke, Colonel Jules P. Andre. 





Its Why and What 


@ The Pan American Union is an international or- 
ganization created and maintained by the twenty-one 
\merican republics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Kcuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The United States Ma 
rines have served in 13 out of 20 of these countries. 
Its purpose is to develop closer cultural, commercial and 
financial relations between the Republics of the Amert- 
can Continent and to promote friendly intercourse, peace 
and better understanding. It is supported by annual con- 
tributions from all the countries, in amounts propor- 
tional to population. Its affairs are administered by a 
Director General and Assistant Director, elected by 
and responsible to a Governing Board, composed of the 
Secretary of State of the United States and the repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the other American gov 
ernments. 

The building of the Pan American Union is located 
at the entrance to Potomac Park on Seventeenth Street 
between Constitution Avenue and C Street on a tract of 
land covering 5 acres and facing the President’s Park, 
commonly known as the Ellipse. The structure and 
grounds represent an investment of $1,100,000, of which 
the American republics contributed $250,000 and Mr. 

























\ndrew Carnegie $850,000. The building is constructed § 
largely of marble. The architects were Albert Kelsey 
and Paul P. Crét of Philadelphia, who were selected in 
open competition from among seventy-five of the lead- 
ing men of their profession in the Un-ted States. The 
architecture is a combination of the classical with the 
Spanish renaissance. The builders were Norcross 
Brothers of Worcester, Mass. The corner-stone was 
laid on May 11, 1908, and the building dedicated and 
occupied on April 26, 1910. 

The main entrance has three monumental doors of 
bronze and glass, and is flanked on the north by a 
group of statuary representing North America, by 
(utzon Borglum, and on the south by another repre- 
senting South America, by Isidor Konti. On the wall 
above the North American group is a panel in bas re- 
lief representing Washington’s farewell to his generals. 
The corresponding panel on the south depicts the meet- 
ing of San Martin and Bolivar, South American lib- 
erators. Over the northern panel is the eagle of North 
\merica; over the southern, the condor of South 
\merica. The borders and friezes on the sides of the 
building are copied from ancient structures in Latin 
America. 

The visitor enters a lofty vest bule. ornamented by 
four bronzes symbolizing Enlightenment, Love of 
Country, Law and Concord. On the left is tl 
selor’s office, finished in Oregon fir. The vestibule 
opens upon a typical Latin American patio or court- 
yard in the center of which is a fountain designed by 
Gertrude Vanderb‘It Whitney. The flooring, in tile 
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diuces figures in Mayan and Incan temples. The 
ts and flowers are representative of the flora of 
ical America. Under the cornice appear the coats 
arms of the American republics and the names of 

n prominent in their history. The glass roof above, 
electrically operated, is closed in winter for the pro- 
tection of the plants, but remains open in summer. 

In the rear of the patio is a wide corridor; adjoining 
is a large room containing a relief map of Latin Amer- 
ica which gives an excellent idea of the area and phys- 
ical characteristics of the Southern Republics. Here 
are also many exhib:ts of Latin American products. 

Qn both the southern and northern sides of the 
building are well-lighted offices for the staff of the 
organization. Qn the north are also the Library office 
and book stacks. 

The second floor, approached from the vestibule by 
two grand stairways on either side of the patio, con- 
tains a broad corridor in which are suspended the 
national flags of the American republics. Along the 
walls and in the adjoining corridors are the busts of 
the national heroes of the American countries. From 
the main corridor opens the “Hall of the Americas,” a 
large salon 100 feet in length and 70 feet in width used 
for inter-American conferences and other ceremonies 
and functions. 

In the southwest corner of the second floor is the 
Governing Board Room. Its walls are ornamented 
with a bronze frieze, by Sally James Farnham, which 
illustrates events in Pan American history. The large 
oval table in this room is of Dominican mahogany ; 
each matching chair bears the name and coat of arms 
of one of the countries comprising the Union. On the 
south corridor is a reception room opening into the 
ofices of the Director General and the Assistant 
Director. 

In the grounds to the rear of the man structure is a 
beautiful formal garden with a pool. Adjoining the 
garden is the “Pan American Annex” with a three- 
arched loggia whose walls are tiled in blue. Around 
the top are reproductions of Aztec and Maya reliefs. 
The figure presiding over the pool represents Xochipilli, 
the God of Flowers of Aztec mythology. 

The rapid expansion of the Pan American Union in 
recent years has overtaxed the capacity of the building 
now occupied by the organization and made it neces- 
sary that add'tional facilities be provided. To this end 
plans have been drawn for an administration building 
to be erected on the lot immediately in the rear of the 
present building, bounded by Constitution Avenue, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets. and Virgin‘a Ave- 
nue. The ground has been granted by the Government 
of the United States and the building will be erected 
through the munificence of the Carnegie Corporation 
f New York. 

(he Pan American Union, originally known as the 
international Bureau of the American Republics, was 
established in the year 1890 in accordance with resolu- 
tions passed at the First International Conference of 
\merican States, held at Washington in 1889-90. and 
presided over by James G. Blaine, then United States 
Secretary of State. It was indorsed and its work 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second Confer- 
ence at Mexico in 1901, the Third, at Rio de Janeiro in 
1%, the Fourth, at Buenos Aires, in 1910, the Fifth, 
at santiago, Chile. in 1923, and the Sixth, at Havana, 
Cuba, in 1928. The Directors who have admin’stered 
affairs of the Union since it was first organized are 
llows: 





William E. Curtis (1890) was executive officer of 
the First Pan American Conference, Chief of the Latin 
American Department of the Chicago Exposition. Clin- 
ton Furbish (1893-97), Joseph P. Smith (1897-98), and 
Frederic Emory (1898-99) were eminent publicists. W 
W. Rockhill (1899-1905) was Ambassador to Turkey, 
Ambassador to Russia, Minister to Greece and China, 
and Assistant Secretary of State. Williams C. Fox 
(1905-07), was Consul at Brunswick, Germany, and 
Minister to Ecuador. John Barrett (1907-20) was 
United States Minister to Siam, Argentina, Panama 
and Colombia. 

The present Director General, L. S. Rowe (1920), 
was formerly professor of Political Science, University 
of Pennsylvania, member of the commission to compile 
and revise the laws of Puerto Rico, delegate to Third, 
Fifth and Sixth Pan American Conferences, chairman 
of the United States delegations to First and Third 
Pan American Scientific Congresses, member of United 
States-Panama joint claims commission. 

The Assistant Director, E. Gil Borges (1924), is a 
Venezuelan and has held responsible posts in the for- 
eign service of that country both in Europe and in the 
United States. 

The Pan American Union serves as the permanent 
organ of the International Conferences of American 
States, commonly called Pan American Conferences. 
In addition to preparing the programs and regulations, 
the Union gives effect to the conclusions of the Con- 
ferences by conducting special inquir'es and investiga- 
tions and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the In- 
ternational Conferences. 

The administrative divisions of the Union are organ- 
ized so as to carry out the purposes for which the 
Union was created, Special divisions have been created 
on foreign trade, statistics, finance, and agricultural co- 
operation, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries, members 
of the Union. Particular attention is devoted to the 
development of closer intellectual and cultural rela- 
tions among the nations of the American Continent, 
and admin’‘strative divisions have been created for this 
purpose. In this connection, it may be interesting to 
note that four concerts of Latin American music are 
given each year at the Pan American Union and are 
broadeast over long and short wave lengths so that 
they may be heard throughout the American Continent. 

The Bulletin of the Pan American Union is published 
monthly in three editions, English, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, which describe the Republics and present a 
record of their progress. The subscription price of the 
English edition is $2.50; of the Spanish, $2.00: and of 
the Portuguese, $1.50 per year. The Union also pub- 
lishes numerous booklets on the countries, cities, and 
commodities of and sightseeing in the American Re- 
publics. 

The Columbus Memorial Library has 90,000 volumes 
relating to the American Republics and covering offi- 
cial records, history, travel, statistics, etc. These may 
be consulted without charge by responsible persons. 

The total population of the 21 American Republics, 
including the United States, maintaining the Pan Amer- 
ican Union approximates 253,000,000, of which there 
are in the United States 140,000,000 and in Latin 
America 113,000,000. The total area of the American 
Republics is approx‘mately 12,000,000 square miles, 
of which Latin America has 9,000,000 and the United 
States (without Alaska, etc.) 3,000,000. 
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MARINE CORPS RESERVE PREPAREDNESS 





Interesting Ideas From a New Yorker 


B As the “next war” is envisioned for us, there will 
he no allies to hold the enemy or enemies in check for 
a year or more while we are getting ready. Hostilh 
Il commence simultaneously with the declara 
tion of war. Indeed, in all probability a Marine Corps 
I:xpeditionary Force, in fullfilment of its mission “to 
seize and hold advance bases for the fleet,” would be 
embarked with “sealed orders” well in advance and 
in anticipation of the actual declaration of war. Per 
haps it is not altogether unreasonable to suggest that 
ve might even be forced to indulge in the modern 


ties 


practice of getting into a first class scrap with nobody 
bothering about formally declaring war. 

In any event the Marine Corps is destined to be 
the spearhead in any overseas operations involving our 
Nation in war. Such an assignment calls for the high- 
est degree of preparation in training, equipment, or 
yanization and strength. However, even under the 
most favorable budgetary allowances the most opti 
mistic of us can imagine for the immediate years to 
come, it is not likely a declaration of war would find 
the “standing” Marine Corps with an adequate 
strength to carry out its mission against a major 
power and to continue its other important functions 
as a part of the naval service. ~The Marine Corps 
must have a source of additional man power immedi- 
ately available for active service. There will be no 
time to take on raw recruits and waste precious weeks 
in training them. Hence the necessity for an ade 
quate Marine Corps Reserve, well trained, properly 
equipped and efficiently organized. 

Viewed from this angle, we get the proper prospec 
tive of the Marine Corps Reserve in its relation to 


the regular establishment. We see not a Marine 
Corps AND a Marine Corps Reserve, but ONE organ- 
ization... . the United States Marine Corps 


consisting of a regular standing force and a com- 
ponent of reserves, trained cheek to jowl, talking the 
same language, using the same tools, functioning not 
as two teams, but as a single co-ordinated unit. The 
war time mission of the Reserve becomes the same 
as that of the regular force. Its peace time mission 
is to prepare itself for immediate induction into ac- 
tive service upon the declaration of war with the 
greatest efficiency and the least confusion. 

Certainly if the Marine Corps is to be the spear- 
head of our regular military and naval establishments, 
then its Reserve will be the very first component of 
our civilian military structure to be called to the 
colors. Any other interpretation of its function would 
be inconsistent with the adopted war plans of the 
country. The Marine Corps Reserve, therefore, must 
be considered in the light of its true position among 
the forces of the National Defense. It must not only 
not be discriminated against in matters of pay, equip- 
ment, organization and training, but it should indeed 
receive a preferential consideration that is its due be- 
cause of the need for its constant preparedness for im- 
mediate active service in the very first phases of war 
operations. 


What, then, is the present status of the Reser 
in relation to its war time utilization? 

In the quality of its interest and enthusiasm t 
Marine Corps Reserve is outranked by no other bo 
of citizen soldiery either in this country or abroad, 
The time its personnel has devoted to improving’ its 
professional qualifications, the sacrifices that have 
been made, the discouragements that have been over 
come and the difficulties surmounted, constitute an 
epic story and make a chapter the Corps would not 
be ashamed to add to the crowded pages of its glori- 
ous history. We have morale, but what about organi- 
zation? Equipment? Training ? 

(ORGANIZATION 

The Marine Corps Reserve is a comparatively new 
organization. It was necessary to obtain personnel, 
to organize, to get underway. However, it has now 
been in existence sufficiently long to critically weigh 
its organization in its relation to the war time mission 
of the Corps. Furthermore, the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the East and West Coast Expeditionary Forces 
into a Ileet Marine Force makes particularly timely 
a survey of the Reserve organizations, with the idea 
of promoting suggestions for bringing the Reserve 
more closely into line with the new organization of 
the regular establishment. 

The Reserve is divided into two groups known as 
leet Reserve and Volunteer Reserve. The latter 
group consists of officers and men who are not as- 


signed to the organized active units which are classed 


in the Fleet Reserve. For the most part these so- 
called Volunteer officers and men are victims of the 
accident of residence. Living in widely scattered 


locations throughout the entire country where there 
are no active organized units of the Fleet Reserve, 
there is no opportunity for them to partake in home- 
town Marine activities and they are dependent upon 
their annual tours of active duty for training and con- 
tact with the Corps. For the past three or four years, 
due to lack of funds, these officers, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have received no active training or contact 
whatever. The Corps already has a considerable in- 
vestment in these officers in the form of the training 
they have previously received, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that their training will be continued and _ their 
contacts with the Corps reestablished. The need for 
well trained, efficient reserve officers is recognized by 
all branches of the service and it is too obvious a mat- 
ter to require further discussion in this article. 

The expenditure of all available funds for training 
has been concentrated upon the organized units of 
the Fleet Reserve which consists of the following: 

Sixth Marine Reserve Brigade 

8&3 Officers 1,458 Enlisted Men 

19th Marine Reserve Regiment (2 Battalions) 

28 Officers 523 Enlisted Men 

3rd (Separate) Battalion, 19th Reserve Marines 

11 Officers 240 Enlisted Men 

2lst Marine Reserve Regiment, Artillery 
(1 Battalion) 

15 Officers 155 Enlisted Men 

22nd Marine Reserve Regiment, (1 Battalion) 

11 Officers 4 ‘ 240 Enlisted Men 
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24th Marine Reserve Regiment, (2 Battalions) 
24 Officers 437 Enlisted Men 
25th Marine Reserve Regiment 
(3 Separate Battalions) 
(Officers 655 Enlisted Men 
Ist Battalion, U.S.M.C.R., N. Y. 
Officers 229 Enlisted Men 
Navy Yard Guard Reserve Detachment, 
Navy Yard, New York 

(fticers 60 Enlisted Men 

addition to the above there are numerous Avia- 
units whose special problems do not come within 

ope of this article. ) 

will be noted from the above list of organiza- 
, brigade, regimental, battalion and company units 
are authorized. If it is the peace time mission of the 
Reserve to prepare itself for immediate induction into 

ve service with the greatest efficiency and the least 

nfusion, it would seem consideration should be given 

an organization plan that would not have to be 
vreatly revised nor scrapped altogether upon the 
declaration of war. It is obvious that if war were 
declared today, for instance, there would be little likeli- 
hood of the existing reserve organizations being con- 
tinued as at present constituted after induction into 
active service. It would seem that the best organiza- 
tion plan would not only be for units that would be 
continued in active service, but that would provide 
the best yehicle for training in peace time. In other 
words, both officers and men should be trained in 
peace time in the functions and the duties of the 
organizations in which they would serve in war. 

lt is not necessary for the Marine Corps to indulge 
in extensive experiments in citizen soldiery. Ample 
precedent has been established by the Government in 
dealing with militia from the very birth of the nation. 
The experience gained in all these years might right- 
fully be said to be summed up in the present organiza- 
tion of the National Guard and the Organized Reserve. 
Organizations of both the Guard and the Army Re- 
serve are predicted upon their being inducted into 
Federal service intact. They conform to the Army 
Tables of Organization. In the event of war the 
designation of units would remain unchanged, and the 
personnel would remain with their organizations. 
ven the general unpreparedness that characterized 
our entry into the World War did not seriously 
disrupt the organization of the National Guard, and 
for the most part their organizations, many of which 
have been in existence since the earliest days of our 
history, carried on without material change in basic 
characteristics. 

In the Marine Corps the battalion has been devel- 
oped to a high degree of efficiency, both as a tactical 
an! administrative unit. The battalion is now the 
standard unit of the new Fleet Force. It would seem, 
crefore, that this unit, so characteristic of the 
Corps, would make the ideal maximum size unit for 
Reserve. It could be easily inducted intact, used 
as a separate organization or assigned with other 
reserve or regular battalions to form a_ regiment. 
[here are many other arguments in favor of the bat- 
mas the maximum size organization for the Re- 
e. It is, of course, easier to recruit a battalion 

a regiment, and it is far more practical to have 


a ull strength battalion than a skeletonized regiment. 


rurthermore, the battalion is a more flexible organiza- 





tion and requires less overhead. Training could be 
more directly centered upon the development of the 
companies, with the battalion providing the tactical 
unit for field exercises as well as for administration. 
The complexities of the battalion would be more 
thoroughly learned before taking or the larger units. 
It would be a simple matter to forn: provisional regi- 
ments of two or three battalions for field exercises 
of the larger group. Each battalion could be placed 
upon a more fairly comparative basis with its neigh- 
bor, both as to strength and efficiency, with conse- 
quent benefit to morale in the development of the 
competitive spirit between organizations. The bat- 
talion commanders could report direct to the Officer 
in Charge of the Reserve which would have the ad- 
vantage of placing him in closer contact with the 
organizations and perhaps enable him to exercise a 
greater degree of supervision in the training of the 
smaller units. 
EQUIPMENT 


Having in mind the war time utilization of the vari- 
eus components of the National Defense, the National 
Guard provides the best basis of comparison for the 
Marine Corps Reserve. As we have already pointed 
out, there is every likelihood of the Marine Corps 
Reserve being employed in active service before any 
other organization of citizen soldiery. It has not, 
however, been equipped accordingly. Federalized units 
of the National Guard are completely equipped to take 
the field as self-contained organizations. They carry 
the same material as issued to the units of the regular 
Army in accordance with the tables of equipment, in- 
cluding clothing, complete armament for the respec- 
tive branches, animal and motorized transportation, 
even complete tentage. In addition, many of the 
older regiments have the regular army dress uniforms 
or distinctive uniforms of their own. Furthermore, 
the units are all housed in splendidly equipped, perman- 
ent armories and permanent summer training camps 
are provided. 

In clothing the Marine Corps Reserve is equipped 
only with parts of the summer service uniform, no 
shoes whatever being provided at Government ex- 
pense. An enemy inconsiderate enough to declare war 
upon us in the winter time would find our Reserves 
emulating Valley Forge until the Quartermaster was 
able to get out the proper issue. 

In armament we are as badly off. The machine gun 
companies of the infantry units are not equipped with 
guns, although these as a rule are made available 
when possible during the annual training of the unit. 
All units, however, have some guns on hand at their 
armories for instruction purposes. The same applies 
to automatic rifles. The artillery units have guns, 
tractors and instruments for one battery only. Prac- 
tically no other material is issued and in no sense 
could the existing organizations be considered com- 
pletely self-contained units. 

This deplorable condition is, of course, solely charge- 
able to lack of funds. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
this discrimination will be discontinued and the organ- 
ized units of the Reserve completely equipped to take 
the field as self-contained organizations. Further- 
more, issue of dress uniforms, as well as the appro- 
priate seasonal dress, would be an inexpensive invest- 
ment compared to the return in improved efficiency 
and morale. The same arguments for dress uniforms 
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for the regular service applies with equal, if not great 
er force to the Reserve. The Reserve is the repre 
sentative of the Corps in many sections of the country 
where the regular establishment never appears. These 
organizations frequently take part in local ceremonies 
and activities reflecting great credit upon the Corps. 
To have them properly turned out, frequently in com- 
pany with smartly equipped and dressed units of the 
National Guard and other branches of the service, 1s 
as important as having the regular organizations of 
the Corps properly dressed for similar occasions. 


TRAINING 


No one who has ever seen a reserve organization in 
the field for its annual tour of training, has failed to 
be impressed with the interest, the enthusiasm and 
the intelligent carrying out of the training program 
Both officers and men turn to with a willingness, a 
capacity for work and a greed for the improvement 
of their professional knowledge that probably 1s not 
surpassed by any other militia organization, It has 
heen the wise policy of the officers in charge of the 
Reserve to develop responsibility and initiative on the 
part of reserve officers, with the result that for the 
last several years reserve encampments have been con- 
ducted almost exclusively under the direct administra 
tion of reserve personnel. This not only included the 
construction of the camp and its management, but 
the training of the troops as well. Little criticism, if 
any, can be found with the annual training camps of 
the Reserve. The field for improvement lies in the 
so-called armory training which in many instances has 
been conducted under conditions over which there has 
been no control because of that ever present bogy 
known as “Lack O’ Funds.” 

As the Marine Corps Reserve receives no pay for 
armory drills, attendance is entirely a voluntary mat- 
ter. As praiseworthy and patriotic as voluntary at 
tendance at drills is, it is, after all, a little bit difficult 
to reason why a Marine Reservist should be expected 
to turn out and drill every week without compensa- 
tion, while his friends and fellowtownsmen of the Na- 
tional Guard, working for the same Government, are 
compensated for the same kind of service. It is not 
that a Reservist weighs his service to his country and 
his loyalty to the Corps in dollars, but he rightfully 
resents the discrimination and the implied inference 
that his services are not as valuable. Marine Corps 
esprit has filled in where dollars have been lacking and 
while drill pay, if it is to be continued for other or- 
ganizations, might eventually play an important role 
in the permanency and effectiveness of asmory train 
ing, apparently the absence of it has not been too 
great a factor in retarding hometown drilling. Per- 
haps a vastly more important factor has been the ar- 
mory facilities available. The home station quarters of 
the various reserve organizations vary from palatial 
armories, with gigantic drill sheds, swimming pools, 
locker and recreational rooms, offices and storerooms, 
to arrangements that might be termed bizarre in the 
extreme. In many instances quarters have been 
begged, borrowed and almost stolen through the in- 
comparable initiative and enthusiasm of reserve unit 
commanders. These quarters include a variety of 
public and semi-public buildings and other structures 
in no sense fitted for military training purposes. In 
many of these cases the organizations are tenants at 





sufferance. The situation suggests a lack of perma 
nency that is neither flattering to the Marine Corp 
Reserve nor compatible with the dignity of a grea 
sovereign power. These organizations are integra 
parts of the National Defense. They are organize 
not as temporary drill teams or social clubs to be sub 
jected to the whims of individual personalities or t 
depend upon the generosity of public spirited citizens 
but as permanent units of the military and nava 
strength of the United States, and they should be 
housed accordingly. This should be a consideration ot 
the first importance in any reorganization or expan 
sion of the Reserve. 

Even if appropriations were made available, rented 
quarters do not suggest pe-manency and should not 
be counted upon beyond the Gevernment’s current 
fiscal year. Existing Government owned buildings and 
state armories, with units permanently attached to 
the State’s naval militia where necessary, would seem 
the best arrangement to insure permanency. 

It is also suggested that selected reserve officers 
be detailed with pay and allowances as resident stu- 
dents at the Marine Corps Schools in the same manner 
as the Service Schools of the Army are opened to 
National Guard and Reserve Officers. The Army fea 
tures special short courses (usually about three 
months’ duration), in most of its service schools for 
Guard and Reserve Officers. These courses are al 
ways filled, with many more on the waiting list, and it 
is gratifying to find among the Guard and Reserve 
officers such a high percentage of graduates of 
Leavenworth, Benning, Riley, Sill and the other 
schools. 

The peculiar and special importance of the Marine 
Corps Reserve in the scheme of National Defense 
should be made apparent to every patriotic citizen. In 
conclusion, it is to be earnestly hoped that through 
this interest on the part of the public and appreciation 
upon the part of the Administration of the role des- 
tined for the Marine Corps Reserve, that sufficient 
funds will be made available to match the enthusiasm, 
loyalty and efficiency of the Reserve with the mechan- 
ical requirements needed to place it upon a firm foot- 
ing of preparedness to serve the Nation. 








CONGRATULATIONS 
(Continued from page 15) 
Capt. Donald Gottwald, VMCR, 
1101 First Central Trust Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 

Commandant, Marine Corps League Detac! 

ment, Akron, Ohio, also a lawyer of that city. 
Capt. Edwin B. Wilson, VMCR, 
716 Westminster Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

City Editor of the “Brooklyn Eagle.” Served 
in the Marine Corps for the duration of the war. 

Capt. Carleton Penn, VMCR, 
P. O. Box 1047, Roanoke, Va. 

Attorney in the city of Roanoke, Va., and for- 
mer Company Commander of the Roanoke Ma 
rine Corps Reserve Company. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Whalen, Jr., FMCR, 
West Falls Church, Va. 
Cashier of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora 
tion, Washington, D. C 
Second Lieut. Michael J. Davidowitch, F MCR, 
712 Vermont Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Continued on page -33) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Office of the Secretary 
WASHINGTON 
15 June 1934. 


Major General John H. Russell, Major General 
Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps, President, 
Senior Selection Board, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
Senior Selection Board, U. S. Marine Corps. 

\ Selection Board, consisting of yourself as 
ident, the following-named officers as additional 
mbers, viz: 
Major General Harry Lee, U. S. Marine Corps, 
srigadier General Rufus H. Lane, Adjutant and In- 
spector, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Brigadier General James C-. 
Marine Corps, 

Brigadier General Charles H. Lyman, U 

Corps, and 
Brigadier General Douglas C. 

rine Corps, 

ind of Captain Edwin J. Farrell, U. S. Marine Corps, 

as recorder, 

hereby ordered to convene at the Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., on Monday, 25 June, 1934, or as 
on thereafter as may be practicable, for the purpose 
f recommending for promotion eligible officers of the 
ranks of colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major, and for 
the purpose of recommending officers of the rank of 
colonel for appointment as head of each staff depart- 
nent, in accordance with the Act of May 29, 1934. 

2. The following oath er affirmation will be ad- 
ministered to the recorder by the president of the 
Board: 

“You, Edwin J. Farrell, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that you will keep a true record of the 
proceedings of this Board. Se help you God.” 
he following oath or affirmation will then be ad- 
inistered te the President and the other members of 

the Board by the recorder, Captain Edwin J. Farrell, 
U.S. Marine Corps, who is hereby empowered to ad- 


sreckinridge, U. S. 
S. Marine 


McDougal, U. S. Ma- 


2 SRNR Tate, 


nister such oath or affirmation: 
“You, and each of you, do solemnly swear (or 
firm) that vou will, without prejudice or parti- 
lity, and having in view solely the special fitness 
of officers and the efficiency of the naval service, 
perform the duties imposed upon you as provided 
by law. So help you God.” 
The names of all officers eligible for considera- 
for selection for promotion and. for appointment 
as heads of the staff departments, together with their 
ecords, will be furnished the Board when it convenes. 
Board is informed that such officers may not ap- 
r before the Board in connection with the considera- 
of their names. 
The numbers of colonels, lieutenant colonels, and 
irs to be recommended by the Board for promotion 
the next higher grade, and the number of colonels 
e recommended for appointment as head of each 
st.'f department will be made the subject of a separate 
conimunication which will be attached to and made a 
of this precept. 


PROMOTIONS 


5. The proceedings of the Board will be conducted, 
in so far as may be practicable, in accordance with the 
provisions of Naval Courts and Boards. The report of 
the Board shall be signed by all the members and shall 
certify that the Board has carefully considered the case 
of every officer eligible for consideration by the Board, 
and that in the opinion of at least four of the members, 
the officers therein recommended for promotion are the 
best fitted of all those under consideration to assume 
the duties of the next higher grade, and the officers 
recommended for appointment as heads of the staff 
departments are the best fitted of all those under con- 
sideration to assume the duties of those officers. In 
determining an officer’s fitness for promotion, adminis- 
trative staff duty performed by him under appointment 
or detail, and duty in aviation, or in any technical 
specialty, shall be given weight by the Board equal to 
that given line duty equally well performed. The names 
of the officers recommended for promotion and the 
names of the officers recommended for appointment as 
heads of the staff departments shall be entered in 
handwriting. 

6. The Board may, in its discretion, designate for 
retention on the active list until the end of the next 
fiscal year, as authorized by section 7 of the Navy 
personnel act of March 3, 1931, any officer who has 
lost numbers of precedence and has been promoted after 
suffering such loss. 

7. The recommendations of the Board shall be re- 
garded by the members and the recorder as confidential. 
The record of proceedings of the Board shall be for- 
warded to the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
direct, but not before ten days have elapsed from the 
date of the convening of the Board. 

H. L. Roosevecr, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

The Board recommended as follows, after ten days 
of deliberation :— 

For promotion to Brigadier General (line): (2) 
Colonel Richard P. Williams 
Colonel Thomas Holcomb 

For promotion to Colonel: (11) 

Lt. Col. Emile P. Moses 
“ “Clayton B. Vogel 
Henry N. Manney, Jr. 
“ “Calvin B. Matthews 
Andrew B. Drum 
“ “Holland MeT. Smith 
“ “Ralph S. Keyser 
sennet Puryear, Jr., A.Q.M. 
Philip H. Torrey 
Robert L. Denig 
“ “ Charles F. B. Price 

For promotion to Lieut. Colonel: (53) 
Major Alley D. Rorex 

“Samuel M. Harrington 

“Harold L. Parsons + 
Thomas E. Thrasher, Jr. 

“Julian C. Smith 

“Charles J. Miller 
Leander A. Clapp 
Thomas S. Clarke 
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Joseph ( 
Francis T. Evans 


\lexander Vandegritt 


“ Roy S. Geiger 

- Charles D. Darrett 
Oliver Floyd 
Harry Schmidt 
Karl C. Long 

“ Harry L. Smith 


Selden DB. Kennedy 
* Miles R. Thacher 
“Marion B. Humphrey 


“ William B. Sullivan 
Lowry B. Stephenson 

“ Harold C, Pierce 
Harry K. Pickett 
John Bp Sebree 

“ Henry L. Larsen 
William H. Rupertus 


James [L. Underhill 
He Keller I. Rockey 
” \llen H. Turnage 


Matthew H. Kingman 
\Iphonse DeCarre 
Samuel L.. Howard 
“Lyle H. Miller 
“ — Ralph J. Mitchell 
* DeWitt Peck 
“ Archie F. Howard 
Raymond R. Wright 
Pedro A. del Valle 
“Walter H. Sitz 
“ William G. Hawthorne 
Oscar R. Cauldwell 
Arnold W. Jacobson 
“Earl H. Jenkins 
Thomas Ek. Watson 
‘* Walter G. Sheard 
James KE. Davis 
“ Lloyd L. Leech 
Raphael Griffin 
Karl I. Buse 
Samuel A. Woods, Jr. 
“John M. Arthur 
“William C. James 
or appointment as head of the Adjutant and Inspector's 
Department: (2) 
Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, A. & I, 
Colonel David D. Porter, A. A. & I. 
lor appointment as head of the 
Department: (2) 
Brigadier General Hugh Matthews, Q. M. 
Colonel Seth Williams, A. QO. M 
For appointment as head of thi 
Department: (1) 
Reisinger, A. P. M. 


Quartermaster s 


Paymaster’s 


Colonel Harold C, 


The President of the United States approved these 


recommendations 11 July, 1934. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Office of the Secretary 
WASHINGTON 

15 June, 1934. 

0: Colonel Thomas Holcomb, U 
President, Junior Selection Board, U. S. 
Corps, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
) 


Subject: Junior Selection Board, U. S. 


. S. Marine Corps, 
Marine 


Marine Corps. 


Board, 


F 1 1 re Pe P rec 
and the 1olhowing-named 


1 <A Selection consisting of yourself 


president, officers as addition 
members, viz: 

Lieutenant Colonel Calvin B. Matthews, U. S. M: 

rine Corps, 

Lieutenant Colonel Bennet Puryear, A. Q. M., U. S 

Marine Corps, 

Lieutenant Colonel Ross E. Rowell, U. S. Maris 
( Orps, 

Major Oliver Floyd, U. S. Marine Corps, 

Major Harry L. Smith, U. S. Marine Corps, 

Major Keller Ek. Rockey, U. S. Marine Corps, 

Major Archie F. Howard, U. S. Marine Corps, and 

Major William C. James, U. S. Marine Corps, 

and of Major John M. Arthur, U. S. Marine Corps 

as recorder, 
is hereby ordered to convene at the Navy Department 
Washington, D. C., on Monday, 25 June, 1934, or as 
soon thereafter as may be practicable, for the purpose 
of recommending for promotion eligible officers of the 
ranks of captain and first lieutenant, in accordance wit! 
the Act of May 29, 1934. 

2. The 
ministered to the 
Board: 

“You, John M. Arthur, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that you will keep a true record of the pro- 
So help you God.” 


or affirmation will be ad 


the president of the 


following oath 
recorder by 


ceedings of this Board. 


The following oath or affirmation § will 


then be ad- 


ministered to the President and the other members of 


the Board by the recorder, Major John M. Arthur, U. S. 
Marine Corps, 
such oath or affirmation: 

“You, and each of you, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that you will, without prejudice or parti- 
ality, and having in view solely the special fitness 
of officers and the efficiency of the naval service, 
perform the duties imposed upon you as provided 
by law. So help you God.” 


3. The names of 
tion foi 


records, will be furnished the 


who is hereby empowered to administer 


all officers eligible for considera- 
selection for promotion, together with their 
Joard when it convenes. 


The Board is informed that such officers may not ap- 


pear before the Board in connection with the considera 
tion of their names. 

+. The numbers of captains and first lieutenants t 
be recommended by the Board for promotion to the 
next higher grade will be made the subject of 
separate communication which will be attached to an 
made a part of this precept. 

5. The proceedings of the Board will be conducted 


) 


in so far as may be practicable, in accordance with the 


provisions of Naval Courts and Boards. The report 
of the Board shall be signed by all the members and 
shall certify that the Board has carefully consider 
the case of every officer eligible for consideration by 
the Board, and that in the opinion of at least six 
the members. the officers therein recommended for pr 
motion are the best fitted of all those under consider 
tion to assume the duties of the next higher grade. | 
determining an officer's fitness for promotion, admini- 


trative staff duty performed by him under appointment 


or detail, and duty in aviation, or in any technic 
specialty, shall be given weight by the Board equ 


to that given line duty equally well performed. TI 
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if the officers recommended for promotion shall 


red in handwriting. 
[he recommendations of the Board 


shall 


be 


re- 


| by the members and the recorder as confidential. 
record of proceedings of the Board shall be for- 
to the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 


ul 


if the convening of the Board. 
H. we Roos! VELT, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


sit 


but not before ten days have elapsed from the 


Board recommended as follows, after ten days 


beration: 


For Promotion to Major: (92) 
Mulcahy, Francis Patrick 
Kalbeleisch, Edward Dean 
Montague, Robert Martina 
Campbell, Daniel Iarle 
Holmes, Maurice Gardner 
setts, James I-emmet 


Webb, James Withrow 
Tildsley, John Marron 
Woods, Louis Earnest 
Marshall, William MeNary 
\mes, Evans Orchard 
Hart, Franklin Augustus 
\dams, George Franklin 
Skinner, Emmett Warren 
Gale, Thomas Boyle 
Harris, Field 

Swink, Roy Cleveland 
Dye, Leon Lamar 
Pierce, Francis Edwin 
Gregory, Maurice Clinton 
Creesy, Andrew Elliott 
Curtis, Donald 

Spencer, Ery Milton 
Kelleher, Martin John 
Steele, Franklin ‘Topping 
Best, William Newton 
Worton, William Arthur 
Thomason, John William, Jr. 
Curtis, Merritt Barton 
Brooks, Charles Thomas 
Hardy, Herbert 

Muldrow, Charles Norment 
Walker, John Thaddeus 

Smith, Oliver Prince 

Ward, Joseph Guthrie 
\nthony, Robert Charles 
McLean, James Douglas 
Linscott, Henry Dallas 
Clement, William Tardy 

West, Ralph Eric 

Strong, Frank Dufresne 
Passmore, Lyman 

Henry, Clifford Ottley 

Smith, Joseph Thomas 

Knapp. Raymond Eastwood 
Burwell, Edward Langworthy, Jr. 
Pfeiffer, Omar Titus 

Brown, Campbell Huxley 
Merritt, Lewie Griffith 

Larkin, Claude Arthur 
Burnham, Lucian Wallace 
Ladd, Shaler 

Wood, John Clarence 


Jeschke, Richard Hall 


#3 


Nettekoven, Joseph I. 

Hill, William Pendleton Thompson 
Riley, William Edward 
Robinson, Rav Albert 
Montague, Robert Latane 
Nimmer, David Rowan 
Lienhard, Jacob 

Bleasdale, Victor France 
Silverthorn, Merwm Hancock 
Groff, John 

Rea, Leonard Farl 

Rogers, William Walter 
Beecher, Curtis Thurston 
Stockes, George Franklin 
MacNulty, William Kirk 
Shearer, Thomas Rodney 
Pearce, Jacob Myers 
Richards, William Pettet 
Tuttle, Edgar Scott 

sone, Bert Allison 
Thaxton, Robert Calvin 
Campbell, Harold Denny 
Harrison, William Hartwell 
Adams, John Porter 
Hatfield, Gilbert Durnell 
Morse, George Henry, Jr. 
Evans, William Thomas 
Gally, Benjamin Willey 
Kendall, Donald John 
Gladden, Alton Arnold 
Reagan, Lewis Benjamin 
Brown, Dudley Southworth 
Pepper, Robert Houston 
Wilson, John Bushrod 
Sturgis, Galen Miller 
Knighton, Joseph Wilson 
Mixson, James Augustus 
Gloeckner, Gus Louis 


For Promotion to Captain: (89) 
Meckittrick, William Lake 
Pohl, Charles William 
Ridderhof, Stanley Emanuel 
Shively, Morris Lowe 
Smith, Max, Dix 
Stafford, David Anderson 
Stevens, Chesley George 
Wensinger, Walter William 
Sanderson, Lawson Harry McP. 
Plachta, Jacob Frank 
Rosecrans, Harold Eltett 
Sullivan, Leo 
toyden, Hayne Davis 
Cowie, Franklin Garrett 
Schilt, Christian Frank 
King, Stuart Waller 
Wachtler, Walter Aloysius 
Maxwell, William Elmore 
Wallace, Clarence Rodney 
Boone, Ronald Aubry 
Watson, Paul Belyea 
Onley, William Baynard 
Strother, James Hershel 
Miller, Ivan W. 

Smith, Joe Nelson 
Marie, Louis Eugene, Jr. 
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The 


President 


Ryan, Thomas Marshall 
Monahan, James Stanley 
Bemis, John Albert 

McQueen, John Crawtord 


Kenyon Howar | Nathaniel 


Mckels William Nessler, J1 
Davies, William Wallace 
Mevee, Vernon Itdyar 


Cockrell, Augustus William 
Smith, James Marchman 
Doyle, Wilham Henry 
LLinsert, Ernest Edward 
Wheeler, Orin Hubert 
Hohn, Lewis Albert 

Brice, William Oscar 
Wulbern, Francis Marion 
Pollock, Edwin Allen 

Pate, Randolph MeCal 
Eldridge, Cornelius Johnson 
Whitaker, Lucian Cary 
Donehoo, John Curling, Ir. 
Coffman, Raymond Paul 
McHugh, James Marshall 
Deese, Rupert Riley 
Riseley, James Profit 
Dunkelberger, Harry Iedward 
Jerome, Clavton Charles 
Larson, Emery Ellsworth 
Greer, John Morgan 
()’Shea. (seorge Joseph 
Brown, Charles Campbell 
Price, Eugene Hayden 
Miller, Lyman Gano 
Forsyth, Ralph Edward 
Mitchell, William Montgomery 
Stuart, James Austin 
Conradt, Pierson Ellsworth 
Huff, Howard Reid 

Orr, William Willard 
Williams, Gregon Albert 
Carlson, vans Fordyce 
Lakso, John Wilham 
Swanson, Monroe Samuel 
Lee, Will Henderson 
Kline, Lawrence Raymond 
Paca, William Winchester 
Zern, Shelton Cornell 
Curry, John Edward 

Cutts, Richard Malcolm 
Weir, Frank Doudet 
Schneider, Merlin Frederick 
Kimes, Ira Lafayette 
frown, Luther Adolphus 
(Good, George Franklin, Jr. 
Roberts, Harold Cyrus 
Twining, Merrill Barber 
Lamson-Scribner, Frank Hamilton 
Hughes, William Russell 
Scheyer, William John 
Davidson, William Walter 
Surke, Lawrence . Thomas 
White, Thomas Bowman 
Walker, Thomas Jefferson, Jr. 


recommendations on 21 July, 1934. 








of the United States approved these 


HEADQUARTERS, U. S. MARINE CORPS 


Washington, June 14, 1934. 


CIRCULAR LETTER NO. 149 


Krom: The Major General Commandant 

To: All Officers. 

Subject : Professional examination for promotion 

Reference: Naval Courts and Boards, Section 1339 
Footnote 27, 


] Until the establishment of Extension Courses 
CERTIFICATES OF GRADUATION from the a 
credited schools listed in paragraph 5 below will be a 
cepted as exemption from professional examination of 
candidates for promotion. 

2. After the establishment of the Extension Courses 
Certificates of Graduation from accredited schools will 
be accepted as exemption from professional examina 
tion for promotion for a period of two years from date 
of issue. 

3. The period of exemption of Certificates of Grad 
uation may be extended: 

(a) By enrollment in an appropriate Extension 
Course prior to the expiration of the certificate and 
satisfactory work in such course. Or, 

(b) By assignment as a student in an accredited school 
prior to the expiration of the certificate. Such duty will 
extend the period of exemption until the completion of 
the duty. ()r, 

(c) By assignment, prior to the expiration of the 
certificate, as instructor in an accredited school, or as 
an instructor or a student in a non-accredited school, or 
duty in the field. Such duty will extend the period of 
exemption of a VALID certificate of graduation until 
the beginning of the next Extension Course starting 
after the completion of the duty in question, unless the 
certificate of graduation has a longer period to run un 
der the provisions of paragraph 2 above. The Major 
General Commandant will decide in each case when of- 
ficers shall be considered on duty in the field within the 
meaning of this order. 

4. If an officer who holds a valid certificate of grad 
uation is examined for promotion or is ordered to duty 
listed in paragraph 3 (b) and (c) while taking an Ex- 
tension Course, satisfactory work in the subjects cov- 
ered will extend the period of examination to include 
the date of that particular examination or assignment 
to such duty. If such officer satisfactorily completes 
the full two years’ Extension Course, he will be issued 
a certificate (to that effect) and his period of exemption 
will be extended to the first Extension Course begin- 
ning after the expiration of two years from the date 
of that certificate. The life of certificates of gradua- 
tion as exemptions can be extended by repeating Ex- 
tension Courses provided that not more than two years 
lapse between courses, subject to extension listed in 
paragraph 3 (b) and (c). q 
5. The following are the accredited schools for the 
ranks indicated: 

(a) From Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant: 

Marine Corps Schools, Basic Course. 

(b) From First Lieutenant to Captain and from Cap 

tain to Major: 

Marine Corps Schools, Basic Course (First 

Lieutenant to Captain only). 

Marine Corps Schools, First or Second Year 

(Company or Field Officers’) Courses. 

The Infantry School. 
The Cavalry School. 
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The Field Artillery School. 

The Coast Artillery School. 

The Air Corps Tactical School. 

The Naval War College, Junior Course. 
The Command and General Staff School. 


L.’Ecole de Guerre. 
From Major to Lieutenant Colonel and from 
Lieutenant Colonel to Colonel: 
Marine Corps Schools, Second Year (Field 
()fficers’) Course. 

The Command and General Staff School. 

The Naval War College, Senior Course. 

The Army War College. 

The Infantry School, Field Officers’ or Ad- 

vanced Course. 

The Field Artillery School, Field Officers’ or 

Advanced Course. 
The Coast Artillery School, Field Officers’ or 
Advanced Course. 

The Cavalry School, Field Officers’ or Ad- 
> vanced Course. 

The Air Corps Tactical School. 

L.’Ecole de Guerre. 

Certificates of graduation, within the meaning of 
this order, are diplomas or certificates from accredited 
schools, as listed in paragraph 5 above, indicating that 
the holder has satisfactorily passed all the subjects 
included in the course of instruction of the school is- 
suing the certificate or diploma. Failure to receive a 
certificate of graduation at the termination of a course 
of instruction at an accredited school, because of failure 
in one or more subjects, invalidates, for the purpose 
of exemption from examination, all previous certificates 
of graduation. 

7. Extension Courses will be conducted by corres- 
pondence and each course will last approximately two 
vears. A new course will be started each year. Reg- 
ulations governing the conduct of the Extension 
Courses, date of starting first course and enrollment 
herein, will be published later. 

8 An officer who is required to take the professional 
examination for promotion will be examined, if prac- 
ticable, not less than three months after the publica- 





| f) 


t 


f tion of the promotion list upon which his name appears. 
\n officer may, however, be examined earlier at his own 
: request if the exigencies of the service permit. 


JOHN H. RUSSELL. 
CONGRATULATIONS 


(Continued from page 28) 
Was a member of the New York State Rifle 
Team at Camp Perry, Ohio, 1928-29-30, Captain 
of New York State Team, 1931. Governor's 
Honor Man, New York State Rifle Matches, 
1933. Coach of N. Y. Stock Exchange, Brooklyn 
Rifle and Revolver Club, Rifle Coach of Company 
“B,” Ist Battalion, U. S. M. C. R., New York. 
(he following officers who have been awarded the 
‘rations as indicated: 
brig. Gen. Louis McCarty Little, Haiti, Order of Honor 
ind Merit in grade of Grand Officer. 
ut. Col. Clayton B. Vogel, Haiti, Distinguished Serv- 
e¢ Medal and Diploma, Brevet of Merit and Diploma. 
eut. Col. Calhoun Ancrum, Haiti, Distinguished Serv- 
ce Medal. 
jor Thomas S. Clarke, Haiti, Order of Honor and 
Merit with rank of Commander, Brevet of Merit and 
iploma. 
(Continued on page 51) 


“Lewis Should Have Been a Marine” 


“HE SHOULD HAVE BEEN A MARINE!” (A 
review of the book, MERIWETHER LEWIS OF 
LEWIS AND CLARK, by Charles Morrow Wilson— 
Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1934. $3.00.) 


“He should have been a Marine,” this army officer, 
Captain Meriwether Lewis of the First Regiment, 
United States Infantry, for the work he accomplished, 
a small-boat expedition across the western United 
States from the Mississippi to the Pacific, was a task 
popular opinion today would assign to the United States 
Marine Corps. The expedition was that now generally 
spoken of as “The Lewis and Clark Expedition,” a pre- 
carious journey of some 7,100 miles, all but about 680 
miles of which was boat work, made in the years 1804- 
1806 by the thirty-four members of the “Corps of Dis- 
covery.” Though the story of the exploration has been 
told and retold countless times it is said that this work 
of Charles Morrow Wilson is the first to give within 
two covers a complete life of this superb leader so aptly 
described by the author as “the most outstanding trail- 
blazer and hero of his day—the Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh of 1807.” Besides presenting an account of 
the other years of the crowded thirty-five years of 
Lewis’ life, this volume furnishes a very vivid picture 
of the customs and of the political conditions in the 
United States in the early eighteen hundreds. Particu- 
larly brilliant are the sketches of Thomas Jefferson. 

The reader is struck by the keen perception, the per- 
sistency, and the sure judgment of character and of 
events of our third president. From the time when, as 
United States Minister to France, Jefferson listened to 
the siren voice of John Ledyard, American adventurer 
then lately returned from service as a corporal in the 
globe-circling flagship of the famous British Captain 
Cook, telling of the wonders of the Pacific Northwest 
and of the great profits possible in the fur-trade from 
that region to China, there seems to have been fixed in 
Jefferson's mind the purpose of some day securing 
those profits to our then struggling young nation. Like- 
wise it seems that almost from Lewis’ boyhood Jeffer- 
son had fixed upon the idea that Lewis was to be his 
instrument for some great mission. Very shortly after 
his inauguration President Jefferson called Captain 
Meriwether Lewis of the First United States Regiment 
Infantry to become his personal secretary. Captain 
Lewis, twenty-three year old veteran of two campaigns 
(service, as an eighteen year old private in “Company 
A, Third Sub-legion of Virginia Guards” in the “Whis- 
key Rebellion,” and as a nineteen year old ensign {then 
an army rank| under General “Mad Anthony” Wayne 
in an Indian war), was happy to accept. Almost from 
that instant, though not known to himself, Lewis was 
being tested and trained for his great task as leader of 
the “Corps of Discovery.” 

The two brightest spots in a nature naturally inclined 
to melancholia were the deep friendships of Lewis with 
Thomas Jefferson, and with the boyhood playmate and 
brother-in-arms of later years, William Clark. The 
army career of the latter had not been especially bril- 
liant so that, though older,’ and with an earlier entry 
into the army, than Lewis, Clark was only a second 
lieutenant in the United States Artillery when asked 
by Lewis to become co-leader of the Corps. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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’ P 1 { 1 our 
8 ‘Shere is given below a description of a musketry 
course designed for the .22 caliber range. I believe 
that I » adopt this ora similar Course a required part 


' 


of the year’s firing for all men of the rank of sergean 
and below would benefit the Marine Corps; 
believe that the cost or the time required would be 
prohibitive. 
The problem | 
(and should be) varied a thousand ways. However, | 
believe that the course should contain at least one prob 


suggested are illustrative; they may be 


lem of each type given below. 


PROBLEM I: 
fire in the first voliey; rounds required, one per man. 
The squad is point of a unit on the march. 


Purpose: To test the distribution of 


Situation : 
It is approaching the crest of a ridge. 

Mechanics: The target is in position, covered, The 
squad, in point formation, marches toward the target. 
\s the scouts reach the firing point the cover is dropped 
and the scouts see the advance elements of the enemy 
route column marching toward them; the squad leader 
joins the scouts, assembles the squad, issues the neces 
sary orders; the squad deploys and each man fires one 
round. The target is examined and the score sheet 
marked, 

PROBLEM II: Purpose: ‘To test the men’s ability 
to pass a fire order down the line; to test fire distribu- 
tion; to test fire discipline; to test the squad leader's 
ability to designate, and the squad's ability to recog- 
nize, a target; to test the squad leader's control over the 
fire of the squad. Rounds required; four per man. 

Situation: The squad is part of an assault section in 
approach march. The scouts are leaving the last cover 
iy front of an enemy strong point. 

Mechanics: The target is in position, covered. ach 
man has a clip of four rounds issued him. The scouts 
advance to the firing point, the cover is dropped from 
the target, revealing a plainly sketched-in enemy posi- 
tion. The scouts get into position and open fire. The 
squad leader issues the necessary orders and the firing 
line is built up. ‘As each man arrives, he gets the tar- 
get from the man next to him, then commences firing. 
\fter each man has fired three rounds, he suspends 
firing. A point target is shown the squad leader and 
he is told to shift the fire of his squad to that target. 
The squad leader issues the necessary orders and the 
squad fires one round each on the new target. The 
targets are examined and the score sheet marked. 


PROBLEM III: Purpose: To test the speed and ac- 
curacy with which fire can be delivered on an enemy 
ambush. Rounds required: five per man. 

Situation: The squad is on the trail in thick country. 

Mechanics: The target is in position, covered. The 
squad is formed in patrol formation (for marching on 
a narrow trail) and marched parallel to the target 
slightly in front or rear of the firing point. As the 
squad comes abreast the target the cover is dropped 
and an enemy ambush revealed, the heads of about 
twenty bandits being seen around tree trunks, boulders, 
etc. Without orders, the squad hits the deck and opens 
fire individually. After five rounds have been fired the 


target 1s examined and the score sheet marked. 

A course such as this should be used, I believe, main- 
ly to instruct, not to examine, the men; and it is with 
this in mind that the following suggestions are made in 
regard to the targets. 


In general, the target sketches should be simple, a! 
most in blank silhouette, should not depict a depth ot 
more than 300 yards, and, while the actual target (11 
the case of Problem II particularly) should not be 
over-emphasized, certainly no attempt should be mad 


to produce a complicated landscape that would confuse 


' ; 
the squad 
J j i, ~ 


further, and most important, the target 
should be of such size that it will permit objects to be 
drawn to scale, considering the range at which the 
problem is supposed to be fired; that is, if the problem 
is fired on a small-bore range where the firing point is 
fifty feet from the target, and the range to the target 
on actual ground would be 400 yards, then the target 
should be of such size that a six-foot man could be 
represented on the target sketch by a figure three 
inches high. 

The targets for these problems, then, should be at 
least thirty feet in length and at least six feet high 
With a target of this size it is possible to represent in 
the proper scale for each range these limits of terrain: 
at 500 yards, a 300 yard front to a height of 180 feet; 
at 400 yards, a 240 yard front to a height of 144 feet; 
at 300 yards, a 180 yard front to a height of 108 feet; 
at 100 yards, a OO yard front to a height of 36 feet. 
Of course, if the problems were fired at a greater dis- 
tance than the fifty feet on a small-bore range, for in- 
stance on a 1,000-inch range, a smaller target would 
permit the same landscape to be drawn to scale. 

Such targets could be made locally, in the same way 
that “B” or “D” targets are prepared: a wooden frame 
with cheese cloth back on which “B” or “D” targets 
may be pasted face down. Then with a colored crayon 
or chalk the landscape can be sketched in to scale from 
a scaled miniature. 

If such a course in musketry were adopted, it is ob- 
vious that, in order to secure uniformity, the original 
targets would have to be prepared at Headquarters. 
Targets of a size one toot by five feet could be printed 
and distributed, Using these as a guide, I believe that 
in every barracks some man could be found with 
enough skill to reproduce them in the proper scale on 
the big target. 

\t the present time, the only musketry firing that is 
being done, of which I have any knowledge, is done 
either on the 1,000-inch range with the lithographed 
targets or it is done on a regular .30 caliber field 
[I would like to present a few advantages, as 
I see them, of a course such as the one outlined above 
over both the other methods used at present. 


course. 


Two advantages over the .30 caliber musketry course 
are obvious: lower cost in the ammunition expended 
and lower cost of the range and range upkeep. But, 
in addition, I believe that the essential principles of 
musketry can be more easily and, effectively taught by 
landscape firing than by field work, with the exception 
of range estimation. Nothing, of course, can take the 
place of true distances and actual ground, and in order 
to be really qualified in musketry firing the units should 
have some work on the field range after preliminary 
training. But for initial training in fire discipline, fire 
control, and fire distribution, and in target designation 
[ believe that work on a big landscape target will prove 
as effective as well as more practicable than field work. 
The tact that each man can, immediately after the 
problem is fired, easily see the results of the firing is, 
I believe, an additional advantage. 
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faults I have to find with the lithographs and 
silhouettes for musketry firing are these: in the 
place, the double targets introduce one more un- 
into the instruction, men are firing at one point 
itting another; in the second place, the landscapes, 
are drawn to any scale, are so small that the 

ts of the landscape on which fire is delivered, when 
ved fro mthe firing point, appear to be at absurd 
neces, ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 yards, so that the 
of trees or the fence row representing the enemy 
on is of necessity so short on the landscape target 
by the time seven men have fired more than three 
ls each the entire enemy line is shot away; this 
es a very false idea of fire distribution and of fire 
wer; and last, the silhouette target, used to receive 
« shots, may be used only one time for each location 


1 


the enemy position, and only a few times before all 
good positions have been shot away. 

With a landscape target of the size I have suggested, 
larger, and made as suggested, the first objection to 
ndscape firing is overcome completely. The men hit 
vhat they aim at and not some object a number of 
The second objection is overcome by 


inches above. 
drawing the objects of the landscape exactly to scale. 
The faults pointed out in the third and fourth instances 
are of course only minimized by using a larger target. 
But with a supposed range of 400 yards, if the prob- 
lem is being fired from a distance of fifty feet, an 
enemy line of 75 yards frontage would be represented 
by a line on the target approximately nine feet tong; 
then, after each one of seven men had fired three 
rounds at this target there would be an average interval 
between shot holes of five inches. This would certain- 
ly give a much better idea of fire distribution and fire 
power than the smaller targets. And the targets, I be- 
lieve, could be used indefinitely, being repaired by 
pasters cut from other targets, and with the lines, 
blanked out by the pasters, sketched in again. Further, 
n these “home-made” targets, the actual enemy fig- 
ures will be sketched in to further stimulate interest in 
accurate firing. These enemy figures could even be 
made separately and fixed to the landscape so that the 
position of the target could be changed to different 
parts of the landscape. 
| have tried to suggest in the problems outlined 
ove another possibility. That with targets like these 
ind with an outdoor range) musketry may be com- 
ined with instruction in simple tactics. Each target 
prepared should be prepared with one tactical situation 
in mind; and the tactical problems with approved solu- 
ns could accompany each set of targets sent out. 
it should be understood that, so far as I know, no 
hring of this kind has been done. It is the purpose of 
s article to suggest the possibilities of the small- 
range for musketry work, in the hope that the 
will be tested thoroughly to see if it is practicable. 
t should so prove to be, and if further tests could 
ise¢ a satisfactory system of scoring, I would like to 
the time when to be qualified with the rifle a man 
ild not only have to make a certain score over the 
ent qualification course, but also that he would have 
be a member of the presently organized squad or 
r unit qualified in musketry. 
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A Bit About Spanish 


(1) For promotion of first lieutenant of the line to 
captain— 
* * * 
(i) Spanish: Beginning January 1, 1936. 
Conversation, of a practical nature, such as wiil enable 
an officer to conduct ordinary verbal intercourse. 
Translation of simple articles, such as appear in news 
papers and magazines, from Spanish to English and 
from English to Spanish. 
(Extract from article 6-1, Marine Corps Manual) 
8 On the label of a popular brand of Spanish cider 
appears the figure of a man playing a bagpipe. Neither 
the piper nor the instrument is Scotch. Both are Gali- 
cian. My good Irish folk-lore friend, Major Louis E. 
Fagan, tells me that the traditions of his forefathers 
claim Scythia via Egypt and Spain as the origin of the 
Irish race and that the kilt, the bagpipe, and the name 
of Scotland reached the land of the modern Scot via 
Ireland. The move of the name, at least, across the 
North Channel is historical (1), while the presence of 
the bagpipe on the southern shore of the Mar Canta- 
brico adds color to the balance of the tradition. Cer- 
tainly it establishes the more or less close contact of 
two-thirds of our English speaking ancestry with the 
Spanish race since before the dawn of history. The 
other third enters the picture historically quite a bit 
later. The first English speaking intervention into 
Hispanic affairs that I have encountered was the ex- 
pedition of Edward Prince of Wales, known as the 
Black Prince, in 1367 to aid King Peter the Cruel of 
Castile in his war with his illegitimate half brother, 
Henry de Trastamara, for the crown (2). Edward won 
a quick victory for Peter but it is not surprising that 
the uprising started again almost immediately upon the 
withdrawal of the English forces. Perhaps the most 
worthy result of the conflict, unless it was the elimina- 
tion of the unworthy Peter, was the coining of a phrase, 
known to every Spanish school boy, which occurred at 
the moment of Henry’s final triumph. As Peter, dag- 
ger poised to strike, sat astride his brother, a French 
knight in the employ of Henry dragged the king off, 
remarking in the act, “No me quito ni pongo rey, pero 
ayudo a mi sefior” (3), a more soldierly expression 
than was the act that accompanied it. 

Things didn’t become really bitter between the two 
tongues until after Catherine of Aragon went to Eng- 
land to become the bride of Arthur Prince of Wales 
who died, leaving the stern faced Aragonese to initiate 
a long line of wives to Henry the Eighth, his younger 
brother. The product of the union was Mary Tudor. 
She filled the royal gap between Henry and another of 
his daughters, Elizabeth, married Phillip II of Spain, 
and won the title among English Protestants of 
“Bloody.” Then Spain, toughened and skilled in war- 
fare by seven centuries of constant fighting with the 
Moors, hurled into the European area by the half 
Austrian King-Emperor Charles Hapsburg, and raised 
by Phillip as a flaming sword to save christendom, 
willy-nilly, from heretical perdition, tangled with Eng- 
land in a life and death struggle that continued, on and 
off, until the Napoleonic invasion brought the ill-fated 
and gallant Sir John Moore and later the victorious 
Wellesley to the side of a prostrate Spain. But across 
the Atlantic the contest has been continued in one form 
or another to the present day by the economic penetra- 
tion of England in the Argentine and by our own 
political, economic, and at times bellicose contacts with 
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our neighbors and near neighbors to the southward. 
Propinquity, economic development, and uninterrupted 
i no small degree at the expense 
have transferred in Hispania 


of the 


territorial expansion, 
of once Spanish territory, 


; ‘ ‘ ° 
eves to these our | nited States the cloven hoots 


kngland of Drake Morgan 


and 


One might naturally assume that with such ancient 
and constant associations and conflicts continuing on 
this side of the Atlantic with considerable vigor and 
no little rancor, Spanish America and the Spanish 


idiom would occupy a large and important place in our 
The astonishing fact is that it 1s 
requires for upper 


education 
not so. Harvard University 
standing a reading knowledge of two languages, or a 
reading knowledge of one and an elementary knowledge 
of two, selected from Latin, French, and German (4). 
This despite a chair of Spanish literature that has been 
distinguished by Henry W. Longfellow and James Rus 
sell Lowell (5). Two reasons may be advanced for the 
existence of this attitude in high academic circles. The 
first is historical, the bitterness and mutual dislike en 
gendered by the seventeenth century conflicts between 
Spain and England, of which the attitude of our peo 
ple towards Spain and Latin America, least until 
recent years, was the natural inheritance. The second 
is political, an unscholarly but obvious lack of belief 
in the literary and cultural worth of a nation merely 
because it is more or less politically impotent. Cer- 
tainly between the ruthless exploitation and nuisgovern 
ment by the houses of Austria and Bourbon, Spain 
swiftly fell from the high place in which the discovery 
continent and the successful termination ot 
seven centuries of constant wartare with the Moors 
had placed her. But even they could not kill her na 
tive genius, alight again in this century which already 
has seen the Nobei prize for literature won by two 
Spaniards and for literature by a third. 


national 
1 
Class 


at 


ot a new 


The language requirements of the University of Cali 
fornia are equally interesting. Unlike Harvard, it does 
admit Spanish to the fold of those languages that may 
be offered to satisfy the requirements of upper division 
standing. Like Harvard, it m to consider 
Spanish to be an important part of an educated Ameri 
can gentleman’s linguistic equipment. In preparation 
for matriculation its primary recommendations for high 
students are German for thirty-one courses, 
Krench for twenty-nine courses, two years of French 
and two years of German for twenty-one courses, Latin 
for fourteen courses, and Spanish for just one course 
which is a Spanish-Portuguese major (6). Spanish 
fares a little better as a substitute but not much. One 
would think that our frontiers marched with those of 
Latium, Germany, and France rather than with Span- 
ish America. Among the twelve for which 
Latin is recommended is the study of Agriculture. Of 
course Latin is the international language of flora and 
fauna but I believe any California rancher would find 
it much more helpful to be able to talk to his Mexican 
ranch hands than to call his goats, oats, and pigs by 
names which have good English equivalents. How 
blind educators are to the ineffectiveness of their lan- 
guage teachings on the average university public, a 
quick canvass of your brother officers who have been 
exposed to education in either the Naval Academy or 
civilian universities will show. Among the many things 


doesn't see 


school 


courses 


that distinguish our university graduates is their lack 
of a reading or any other knowledge of a foreign 
tongue, unless one chances to have studied to be a lan- 





teacher in w he may be able to read 
y, write fairly well, and speak barbarously, 11 
all. Why, after all, should one be interested in a lar 


? 


guage from which he is separated by three thousand 


' 
yuaye hich case 


Casilly, 


niles ( 


f ocean? (7) 

Since November 10, 1775, or May 3 of the same yea: 
as Major McClellan would now have it, the Mari 
Corps permitted its officers to remain totally ignorant, 
if they so desired, of the language spoken universal] 
in its most probable, and for a good many years past 
constant, field of foreign employment unt:l Major Gen- 
eral Commandant Ben H. Fuller promulgated the order 
quoted above. There is no doubting the wisdom of his 
decision or that his able successors will place it in ef- 
fect on the date designated and maintain it in effect 
thereafter. The loss in dollars, military efficiency, and 
plain friendly human contacts with the civilian popula 
tion of occupied territory that would have been avoided 
had such a policy been in effect since prior to the Span- 
ish War cannot be calculated. The successful conclu 
sion of the 1932 Nicaraguan elections in the face of 
what seemed at first insurmountable obstacles is an in- 
dication of the practical effect of a working knowledge 
of Spanish in the performance of our duties. The 
happy personal relations that existed between the Chief 
of the Mission and Nicaraguans of all walks of Ife 
smoothed out and avoided innumerable difficulties that 
might have proved impossible to overcome had he had 
to live isolated from the people and deal with them 
through an interpreter. 

At present we as a nation face the happy prospect of 
no more interventions, occupations, small wars, or what 
you wish to call them, in Latin America. Let us hope 
jut the training of military leaders is not 
based on wishes or on needs of the moment. The pos- 
sible as well as the probable needs of the future must 
be considered, In our hemisphere two principal 
languages only are spoken from the Antarctic Ocean to 
the Arctic. They are Span'sh and English. English 
we learn “al pecho.” Plain military precaution de 
mands that we acquire Spanish as our second language 
be it to use as intervener, as an ally, or unhappily as 
an enemy. 


this is SO), 


too. 


So much for the why and wherefore of paragraph 
6-1 (7) (i), Marine Corps Manual. But what has the 
Marine Corps done towards assisting officers who must 
meet the new requirement for promotion? It has done 
everything that can reasonably be expected. Two years 
ago Spanish was introduced in the Marine Corps 
Schools at Quantico and Philadelphia by Major Pedro 
\. del Valle and First Lieutenant Jaime Sabater, re- 
spectively. All officers in the Company Officers’ course, 
now First Year Course, and in the Basic School were 
required to take it. At the same time four officers were 
sent to Spain to study for one year for the purpose of 
developing additional teachers. - Incidentally, the opin- 
ion of all those officers at the end of the year was that 
it was entirely too short a period for the task assigned. 
Spanish is an easy language to learn to speak badly. 
The fact that it is largely phonetic and possesses prac- 
tically no sounds foreign to the English tongue tricks 
the beginner into believing that he is getting into some- 
thing soft. But our experience has been that the more 
one learns about the language the harder it becomes 
and the more one realizes how infinitely far he is from 
having mastered it. 
schools 
ground 


Spanish was added to the curriculum of the 
at Quantico with little, if any, redyction in the 
8 
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ered by military subjects. From time to time vari- 
. proposals were made for easing the resulting strain 
the students. One plan suggested was to present 
intensive elementary grammar course in summer 
lowed by a conversational course of two hours a 
ek during the balance of the year so designed that it 
ald not interfere with tactical studies. This plan 
is finally adopted and placed in effect last summer. 
Four instructors were assigned to the class. Three 
> them had studied in Spain while the fourth had ac- 
tired a comprehensive knowledge of the language in 
caragua and through five years of study under Cas- 
ilian instructors in the United States. The class was 
livided into four sections and one instructor assigned 
each section. They were rotated weekly to insure 
iniformity of results in the class. “First Spanish 
Course,” by Hills and Ford, a book adopted by Major 
del Valle when he introduced Spanish to the schools, 
| as the grammar used. One lesson per day was the 
issignment. When time permitted the alternative exer- 
cises at the back of the book were covered all or in 
part in class without previous preparation. To en- 
courage the vacillating to apply themselves, a_ brief 
laily written test was given at the beginning of both 
recitation hours. One study period of an hour divided 
the two recitation periods. Class started at eight o'clock 
in the morning and was dismissed at eleven. Apart 
from the brief written exercises, which took up about 
ten minutes in each period, the work was entirely oral. 
Students well grounded in Spanish found the course 
easy but the review valuable. Those with a fair grasp 
of the language, acquired either through practice or 
previous study, found the course reasonably hard. It 
was for this relatively large middle group that the 
course was designed. Those with no previous knowl- 
edge of Spanish found it extremely difficult. However, 
me of the beginners with a natural facility for lan- 
guages (good memory) or minds well disciplined to 
study, got along all right. It ts too much to presume 
that such a course, even when topped off by two hours 
week of conversational practice with little or no out- 
side study, will turn out an officer capable of reading, 
writing, or talking moderately fluent and correct Span- 
ish. Neither will it turn out an officer who can meet 
the requirements of section 6-1 (7) (i), Marine Corps 
Manual, particularly if he doesn’t crack a book from 
the day of his last Spanish class until a mad month be- 
fore he goes up for examination. But it does give him 
a sound foundation for continuation of his studies by 
himself and for a thorough consolidation, on his own 
time, of the work covered by the school. All concerned 
must keep in mind that they are not going to be ex- 
amined on a book. They are going to be examined on 
their knowledge of Spanish. Read the quotation at the 
head of this article aga‘n and think it over. That 
examination is not going to be according to the Hoyles 
' education. From grammar school through Naval 
\cademy or university and including our professional 
areer we have been examined on our knowledge of 
ules, regulations, and the contents of specific texts. 
m and after January, 1936, candidates for promotion 
rom first lieutenant to captain are going to be ex- 
mined in “Conversation of a practical nature, such as 
ill enable an officer to conduct ordinary verbal inter- 
urse,” and “Translations of simple articles such as 
vpear in newspapers and magazines. from Spanish to 
nglish and from English to Spanish.” There is not 
text-book, not a system, not a method mentioned. It 


calls for considerable rustling around on his own by 
each officer concerned. 

It must, of course, be remembered that the domina- 
tion of a language is a life work. To quote another 
Spanish phrase, “Hey que mamar,” it must be acquired 
in infancy. Not a literal translation but as close as 
the niceties of our social usage will permit. Which 
reminds me that the Spanish student must learn that 
the Spaniards, and the race as a whole, have several 
social taboos decidedly different from ours. They are 
neither better nor worse. They are different. A shady 
joke, for instance, that might be quite smart with us is 
absolutely out with them in mixed society. They, on 
the other hand, are much freer in matters of functional 
expression, which is absolutely out among us. Satis- 
factory progress cannot be made in any language un- 
less an interest in and a sympathetic attitude towards 
the nation speaking that language are developed. The 
number one rule to learn is tolerance and understanding. 

To pick up again the thread of the narrative, the 
method of presenting the conversational course is, 
frankly, still in the development stage. One important 
decision to be made is whether to design the course 
for normal conversational needs or to teach military 
Spanish. The advocates of the former plan have a 
very sound argument. When a bachelor takes a girl 
and her family to a dance at the “Club Social,” or 
when you and your wife give a dinner for the Jefe 
Politico and his wife, the evening certainly is not going 
to be spent talking about “frentes de despliegue,” “tiros 
rasantes” or “barreras de fuegos.” The conversation, 
on the contrary, will center about the topics of social 
discussion normal to any country and to any language. 
It is through such social contacts that an officer's offi- 
cial duties are made easier and his knowledge of the 
language rapidly widened. The necessary military vo- 
cabulary can be picked up by any one who knows a 
little Spanish in a few nights’ “de quemarse las cejas.” 
(8) This point of view also conforms perfectly to the 
provisions of the Marine Corps Manual on the scope 
of the examination. With this in view, a text-book of 
simple stories, but extensive and commonly used vo- 
cabulary, was adopted when the fall term opened in 
1933. Detachments of staff and instructors had re- 
duced the class to sixteen and the staff to two. A di- 
vision of this group into four sections, with two of the 
students acting as section leaders, was ideally suited 
for teaching by the conversational method. A simple 
method of presentation was adopted. The student is 
required to read the assignment aloud once. Any diffi- 
culties are explained by the instructor. Then, in rota- 
tion, each student is asked in Spanish and required to 
answer in Spanish questions about the story he has just 
read. Finally, each in turn is called on to repeat the 
story in Spanish in his own words. Believe me, it is 
pick and shovel work for the students in the class room. 
If you don’t agree, try it yourself. But progress is be- 
ing made. Even the worst of them are getting the 
words out somehow and those who really want to learn 
enough to do a little home work are making marked 
improvement. After all, learning a language is like 
swimming. There is only one way to learn to swim 
and that is to swim. Style and facility develop with 
practice and patience. , 

At present writing it has been decided to introduce 
one hour of military Spanish a week and to continue 
with the conversational exercises during the other hour. 
Extracts from General Goded’s book, “Marruecos, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HERE AND THER 










Co. “A,” Ist Battalion (USS ILLINOIS) 





"D,” 19 Reserve Marines, (Portsmouth, N. H.), being ad- 
dressed by Rear-Admiral Kempff, U. S. Navy. Band, 19th Re 









O—MR (Floyd Bennett Field), “Formation leaving the line.” 








Officers, Ist Battalion, 22d Reserves (New Orleans, La.). 
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Officers, 2d Battalion, 19th Reserves (Newark, N. J.). it natin: nee ee ae eee cae ‘ 
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The Spirit of our Reservists. (19th at Sea Girt, N. J.) 





1st Battalion, 21st Reserves (Artillery), (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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A BIT ABOUT SPANISH 


(Continued from page 37) 


tapas de la Pacificacién,” will be the basis of the in 


sini hin 
struction Selections will be confined to the landing 


operations at The conversational method 


\lhucemas 
of instruction will be continued. In defense of so modi 
1 


fying the course, it may be said that such selections, 
paralleling the study of landing operations, will in 
crease the interest of the class and interested students 
find time to study more readily than bored students 
For the diligent student, it may open a field of valuable 
ional reading that he would otherwise have been 


profe 
vocabulary, al 


low to discover furthermore, the 
though containing many technical expressions that will 
never be used and probably not even understood at the 
“Club Social,” is likewise rich in expressions and words 
common to daily life while the construction is closer 
to the simple structure of newspaper reports than is 
the highly idiomatic spoken Spanish 

From time to time | have heard officers criticize the 
policy of sending officers to Spain and the consequent 
teaching of the Castilian accent. There is much to be 
said in favor of studying in a Spanish American coun- 
try. In fact the four officers of the first Spanish detail 
are only seventy-five per cent in favor of sending offi- 
Personally | am very glad that my year 


cers to Spain. - 
In the first place I have a first 


was spent in Spain, 
hand knowledge of the general background of all Span 
ish America. In the second place I have studied, and 
to a degree acquired, a standard accent and intonation 
that is acceptable in all countries and to all classes. 
For it is not a high hat accent affected only by a cer- 
tain class in the country of origin. The very newsboys 
on the streets of Madrid and the farmers of Castile 
speak with the lisped “ec” and “z” which is the one 
point, among the many that distinguish Castilian as 
spoken in Castile from Castilian as spoken in Anda- 
lusia, Mexico, Central America, ete., to which any one 
seems to take exception. A street urchin of Burgos 
gets exactly the same reaction on hearing “cima” (8a) 
pronounced “sima” (9) that a street urchin of San 
Francisco gets on hearing “think” pronounced “sink.” 
furthermore, the accent of Castile is the only accent 
on which any published standards are readily available 
to the student and teacher (10). Actually, there is no 
such thing as a Spanish American accent. The word 
for instance, is pronounced “cabalyo” in 
Castile, “cabazho” in the Argentine, and “cabayo” in 
Central America. I well remember a Nicaraguan friend 
complaining of one of the early Hollywood Spanish 
talkies because it had a mixed caste of actors from sev- 
eral different Spanish American countries all represent- 
ing characters from one locality. He said that the 
resulting clash of accents and intonation was ridiculous. 
So if we don’t teach Castilian, what are we going to 
teach? Mexican? Colombian? Cuban? Argentine? 
Chilean ? 


for “horse,” 


In support of the claim that there is no standard 
“Spanish American,” the following statement of the 
great Venezuelan grammarian, Andrés Bello, is quoted. 
He says, “But the greatest evil of all, and one which if it 
is not prevented, is going to deprive us of the ines- 
timable advantage of a common language, is the inun- 
dation of unsanctioned phraseology that floods and 








bemuddles a large part of what is written in America, 
and altering the 
convert it into a multitude of irregular, licentious, an 


’ 


structure of the language, tends to 


barbaric dialects; embryos of future languages that 
during a long development would reproduce in America 
the kurope of the dark age of the corruption of Latin. 
Chile, Peru, Buenos Aires, Mexico, they would each 
talk their own language, or rather several languages, 
as happens in Italy, Spain, and France, where certain 
provincial tongues dominate, but beside them exist sev- 
eral others, impeding the diffus:on of culture, the en 
torcement of the laws, the administration of the state, 
the unity of the nation.” (11) 

There exists, too, a somewhat general misconception 
of what Castilian really is. It is more than an accent. 
It is the idiom actually meant when 
Basque, Gallego, 
The development 


It is a language. 
the term “Spanish language” is used. 
and Catalan are likewise “Spanish.” 
of Castilian seems to have been well along by the time 
of the Arabic invasion in 711. Traces of it in arabic 
writings indicate that it continued to be the common 
language of the masses during the Moslem domination 
of Andalusia (12). Its present form developed in the 
castern counties of the Kingdom of Leon which came 
in time to achieve their independence and to establish, 
under the name Castile, the first truly Spanish nation. 
The Visi-gothic Empire had been but a decadent con- 
tinuation of Rome; Leon (13) an ambitious effort to 
re-establish the Visi-gothic Empire. In time Castile 
absorbed the parent state so completely that today the 
Leonés consider themselves Castilians. Also, it com- 
pleted the reconquest of what is now Andalusia, Ex- 
tremadura, Valencia, Murcia, and New Castile, implant 
ing in those regions its language. The Catalan influ- 
ence was strong in Valencia where a separate romance 
language developed somewhat akin to Catalan and 
Provenzal but which gradually gave way before the 
more rugged Castilian (14). Besides Castilian the only 
romance languages now spoken by any considerable 
number of people on the peninsula are the various 
Catalan dialects, Portuguese, and Gallego. Hurtado and 
Palencia (12) group the principal Castilian dialects in- 
to three main heads, namely, Leonés, Navarro-Ara- 
gones, and Andaluz. Castilian is also the language of 
the Americas, spoken here admittedly with a decidedly 
different accent from that of Castile and varying from 
one section of America to another. But still it is 
Castilian, just as the accent of Alabama, Vermont, and 
Yorkshire are none the less English. And I am rather 
inclined to believe that the pronunciation of Castilian 
in Nicaragua is more akin to that of Burgos than the 
pronunciation of English in Alabama is to that of 
Vermont. 

So if you were a European, planning to do business 
throughout the English speaking world, would you go 
to a locality where a palm was called a “pamm” or a 
“parm”? Where a cow was called a keow? Where a 
bath was called either a bawth or a ba-a-th? Where 
an earl was an “oil” and oil “earl”? Not if you knew 
what you were doing you wouldn't. You would pick 
out a spot where the best possibilities presented them- 
selves of finding teachers and associates who spoke a 
good neutral brand of English free from all provincial 
taint and affectation. The same principle applies to 
the study of Spanish. 


The student having determined whether he wants to 
pronounce 
“cabalyo” 


cima” “thima” or “sima” and “caballo” 
“cabavo,” er “cabazho,” then wants to know 
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hat is the best way to go about acquiring the knowl- 
ive of Spanish that will enable him to become a cap- 
’ There are, perhaps, as many theories on how to 
tudy a foreign language as there are people who have 
udied. Nevertheless I still have the temerity to offer 
a few suggestions that may be of help. First of all 
lon't be afraid to work at it. There is no easy method. 
ts elementary phases a language is about as fasci- 
a subject as the Marine Corps Manual and 1s 
irned in the same manner, by boning it. With this 
mind, the next step is the procurement of a good 
elementary grammar and the domination of its con- 
nts, particularly the conjugations, vocabulary, and 
| This will have a great deal of 
Forgetting vocabulary is 


idiomatic expressions. 
dictionary thumbing later. 

universal misfortune that falls to the lot of all lan- 
ruage students. The solution is review, review, and 
again review. This, even in civilian schools, must be 
done by the student on his own time. The Marine 
Corps Schools are no exception. As soon as the stu- 
dent gets far enough along in his grammar to be able 
to recognize readily the parts of speech and sentence 
structure he should begin to read a Spanish newspaper 
n conjunction with his study of the grammar. The 
\ssociated Press dispatches are good to. start with. 
Phey present fewer difficulties of construction than do 
articles originally written in Spanish. 

[he very methodical student may find a card file 
helpful for vocabulary, writing each word he has to 
look up on a separate card and adding the different 
meanings as they arise. If a check is made on a card 
every time the word has to be looked up, the student 
will develop a list of common words and phrases which 
he has difficulty in remembering and can concentrate 
on them. Advanced Spanish grammars should be 
avoided except for use as references. All I have seen 
lack selectivity. They fail to differentiate between the 
unusual and the current. 

If one is interested in the living language, a book 
of Spanish conversational exercises should be mastered 
after finishing with the elementary grammar. Once 
these have been assimilated, the elementary grammar, 
the newspaper vocabulary, and the conversational ex- 
ercises, the student is ready to start reading for fun. 
Pérez Galdés is an excellent author to read for good 
every day Spanish. His vocabulary is unusually large 
as well as absolutely current. Furthermore, he tells a 
story well. His best works are included in the novels 
of his first period and in the first of his five series of 
national episodes. Of the former, “Dofia Perfecta” is 
the best known and can be obtained in text-book form 
with notes and vocabulary that are essential to a person 
studying without a teacher. 

Finally, start using a Spanish dictionary just as soon 
as you can and avoid translating to English from the 
start. Get the habit of looking up Spanish words in a 
\panish dictionary just as you look up English words 
in an English dictionary. Get the meaning of the word, 
not the English equivalent. This method will, of 
ourse, retard your development as a sight translator 
because you will not know the exact English equivalent 
for all words and expressions, but it will increase con- 
iderably your rate of progress as a Spanish student. 

The Marine Corps Schools cannot, of course, cover 

the ground outlined above. But those first lieuten- 
nts who are able to attend them before suffering their 
xaminations for promotion will receive a good run- 
ing start or an added impetus to their language stud- 


ies, as the case may be. Furthermore, as the recruiters 
say, “You'll like it.” 


(1) “Metodologia,” by Zacarias Garcia Villada, S. I., par. 70, 
p. 234. 

(2) “Compendio de Historia de Espafia,’ by Pedro Aguado 
Bleye, 2d ed. Ch. 27, par. 20. 

(3) I don’t remove or place a king, but I help my master. 

(4) Official Register of Harvard University, Nov. 30, 1932, 
Harvard College in Harvard University, General Information, 
p. 21. 

(5) “Spain, A Companion to Spanish Studies,” edited by E. 
Allison Peers, M. A., p. vii. 

(6) University of California Bulletin, Third Series, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 3, Circular of Information with Reference Pri- 
marily to the Undergraduate Division at Berkeley, August, 1933, 
“Preparation for University Curricula,” p. 23. 

(7) Allison Peers in the reference cited in note 6 quotes the 
‘Bulletin of Spanish Studies” as stating that between 1915 and 
1922 students of Spanish in American secondary schools rose 
from not more than 35,000 to approximately 263,000, 

(8) of burning the midnight oil; literally, of burning one’s 
eyebrows. 

(8a) summit. 

(9) chasm. 

(10) The most authoritative work is “Pronunciacién Espafiola,” 
by Navarro Tomas 

(11) “Gramatica de la Lengua Castellana Destinado al Uso de 
los Americanos,” by D. Andrés Bello, prologue, p. vii and p. viii. 

(12) “Historia de la Literatura Espafiola,” by Juan Hurtado 
y J. de la Serna and Angel Gonzalez Palencia, 2d edition, p. 50, 

(13) Said to be derived from the Latin “legio, legionis,” after 
the legion “Séptima Gémina” whose fortified camp was the origin 
of the city of Leon. “Leon” meaning lion comes from “leo, 
leonis.” 

(14) “History of Spanish Literature,” by George Ticknor, 3d 
American Edition, vol. i, p. 308. 

(12) p. 49. 
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MARINES 





19TH RESERVE 





THIRD BATTALION, 


8 The Third Battalion, 19th Reserve Marines, located 
in Philadelphia, is actively engaged in the work of 
preparing to take its place in the ranks of the Ma 
rine Corps if and when the call comes. 

During the last encampment at Sea Girt, New Jer 
sey, in June, the battalion participated in a number of 
interesting tactical problems which were executed in 
proper military fashion. The instruction gained from 
these problems we consider to be of particular value. 
These problems, together with the daily periods of 
instruction in various interesting phases of Marine 
Corps training, again proved that the summer en 
campments are well worth the money and effort re 
quired for their accomplishment 

The highlight of the encampment was an overnight 
bivouac. The battalion left the camp area at 5:00 
p.m, and marched to a campsite about six miles distant. 
\n advance guard problem was carried out on the 
march. Upon the arrival of the battalion at the se 
lected site, a camp was pitched and the men, after a 
short period of recreation, turned in under their pup 
tents. At 2:15 a.m., a surprise alarm was sounded, 
\ll hands quickly broke camp, rolled packs and left the 
bivouac area. The several company commanders con 
ducted their companies individually to a previously re 
connoitered line of departure about two miles distant. 
\ll companies arrived on time and in good order. At 
+:30 am., the zero hour, an attack was launched 
which was carried to a successful conclusion. The en- 
tire problem was well executed and showed the fine 
state of discipline of this command. 

This camp was probably the most successful one in 
the history of this organization. Officers and men 
alike thought the period of fourteen days all too short. 

Standards of enlistment in this battalion now re- 
quire that recruits be at least five feet 8 inches tall, 
have two vears’ high school education and that they 
give the names of three citizens as references. Re- 
cruits are also required to attend four consecutive 
drills before they are enlisted. This policy has been 
in force for about six months and has raised the stand- 
ard of the enlisted men considerably. We have found 


that men take more pride in the organization if the 
qualifications for entry are high and are strictly ad- 
hered to. 

I can say with all confidence that the officers and 
men of the Third Battalion are proud to serve and to 
share in the splendid heritage of the United States 
Marine Corps. 











THE 19TH RESERVE MARINES 


\nnual 


BS “The 19th 


This headed a small news item one morn 


Keserve Marines Complete 
Training.” 
ing, recently, in a New York newspaper, in its column 
on local military events To the general public it 
meant little or nothing, but to the Marine Corps Re 
serve it meant the successful completion of the fifth 
annual training period of the 19th Reserve Marines. 
Insignificant as it appeared, those of us who read thi 
item could not but feel the glow of pride that goes 
with the culmination of a job well done. Yet, we 
realize that our job is never done, that we must carry 
on year after year, striving to improve, learning from 
experience and making each camp a greater success 
than the last. 

In November, 1929, Lieutenant Colonel James F. 
Rorke was authorized by the Major General Com- 
mandant to organize a regiment to be known as thie 
“19th Marines,” with a total authorized strength ot 
775 officers and men. The regiment was to be com 
pletely organized and ready for its first two weeks’ 
tour of active duty by the middle of July, 1930. It 
was a stiff assignment to hand any one man. Seven 
months in which to organize a regiment, equip them 
and take them to camp! That it was accomplished is 
now history, but few know of the hectic days and 
nights spent in its accomplishment. 

The three battalions of the regiment were author- 
ized to be located at widely separated points, the Ist 
Battalion in New York, the 2nd Battalion in New Jer 
sey and the 3rd Battalion in Philadelphia. First came 
the choosing of prospective officers, men with the 
necessary qualifications and who would be willing to 
devote long hours to recruiting and organizing. Ex 
amination dates were set. Lieut. Colonel Rorke and 
his staff spent three and four nights each week trav- 
eling to widely separated points to examine recruits. 
Nearly 3,000 men were interviewed and examined be- 
fore the complement was filled. In the little time re 
maining prior to the date set for camp, the Company 
Commanders assembled their men where and when 
they could and taught them the first rudiments of 
close order drill. Only a very small percentage of the 
enlisted men had ever had previous military training 

On the afternoon of July 20th, 1930, the 19th Re- 
serve Marines, assembled for the first time as a regi- 
ment and led by their own band, marched from the 
railroad station at Quantico to camp in the Shipyard 
\rea of the Marine Corps Reservation. Two weeks 
under canvas, drilling in some of the hottest weather 
Quantico has ever experienced and with an acute 


shortage of w ater, convinced even the most skeptical 
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the “19th” would be a credit to the Marie 
os Reserve and to the Marine Corps itself. 
since then, there have been four other encamp- 
nts. 1931 and 1932 at Niantic, Conn., 1933 and 1934 


sea Girt. N. J. Each has been more successful 
the previous and with each the prestige of the 
th” has gained. The training which the companies 


been receiving at their home stations in close 
er drills during the year has made it possible to 
te more of the training period to tactical prob- 
During this year’s encampment, each battalion 
two or more days of tactical problems and an 


rnight bivouac. This was the first year that an 
ernight bivouac was included in the camp training 
edule. In every case it was so well planned that 


roceeded with clock-like precision. Reveille at 2 
followed by a dawn attack or defensive prob- 
aroused considerable interest and enthusiasm 

ny both officers and enlisted men. Preparation 

these problems is carried on during the year be- 
een encampments. In this, the instructors assigned 
the regular Marine Corps are of invaluable as- 
stance. The tactics involved-in bush warfare and by 
ding parties are particularly stressed in the schools 
hich they conduct for officers and enlisted men, The 
campment furnishes the opportunity to put the 
cory to practice and camp training schedules are 
rawn up with this in mind. 
The officers and men of the “19th” take great pride 
their regiment. They have unselfishly devoted their 
time and energy in making the 19th Reserve Marines 
organization outstanding in the Marine Corps Re- 
erve. The 1934 encampment is over, but there 1s no 
et-up for them. Their byword is “Carry on.” 


THE NAVY YARD GUARD RESERVE DETACHMENT, 
(462ND COMPANY) 


M As its name implies, it was conceived and author- 
ized in 1932 as an adjunct of the regular detachment 
the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. Obviously, the 
oper headquarters for such a reserve unit was in 
he Navy Yard. 

\fter the full complement of the organization was 
enlisted, through the assistance of the commanding 
teer of the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Brooklyn, 

Y., the top deck of Building No. 9, situated in the 
Navy Yard, was assigned to the Company. This par- 
ular location had not been utilized since the war 
d, while a more dilapidated looking interior could 
it have been imagined, it was evident that when fixed 
it would serve as an ideal armory for the Company. 
Colonel Kincade came to the rescue. The place was 
leaned and painted; a new floor was laid; lockers 

re installed; partitions provided for a company 

m, company office, supply room, showers, wash- 

m, ete. In short order, with the assistance of the 
cular personnel of the Marine Barracks and the 

of the Company, coupled with the expenditure of 

eral thousand dollars by the Company Commander, 
very space became the most habitable, imposing 
comfortable quarters in the Navy Yard. 

he installation of a basketball court followed last 

These quarters now serve not only as an ar- 
for drill during the year, but as barracks for 
mer training. 

he accompanying photographs will offer some con- 

m of the quarters and the reason for the great 

e which the Company takes in them. 


The Company is commanded by Captain Bernard 5. 
Barron. The Executive Officer is Ist Lieut. Milton 
V. O'Connell and the Junior Officer 2nd Lieut. Cecil 
A. Jamison. The officers are all university men 
Captain Barron a noted college baseball player and 
now head of a law firm in New York, O'Connell an 
intercollegiate star at basketball and presently one of 
the foremost New York publicity men and Jamison 
All American fullback on Georgia Tech's champion- 
ship football team in 1927 and now a junior executive 
with the Texas Oil Company. 

The enlisted personnel is probably unique in reserve 
annals. To the extent of approximately 90% it is 
composed of college graduates and college students. 
On the roster of the Company are officers and men 
who have attended—and men who are attending 
Columbia, Fordham, Georgia Tech, Renssalaer Poly, 
University of Pennsylvania, City College, St. Law- 
rence, St. Johns, Brooklyn College, Harvard, New 
York University, New York Architectural College, 
Stevens Tech and other leading educational institu- 
tions. 

Of necessity, with such men to deal with, a very 
different type of training from the usual was inaugu- 
rated. The Company is run on the basis of a minia- 
ture reserve Annapolis and the enlisted personnel 
treated as student officers. Punishment and discipli- 
nary action are unknown, since no need for it exists. 
Absence from three consecutive weekly drills, unex- 
cused, means dismissal from the Company. The high 
educational qualifications demanded, the necessity of 
purchasing a blue uniform (the whole company is in 
blues) and the fact that a recruit must come with 
highest recommendations has brought about a para- 
doxical situation. Instead of deterring enlistments the 
difficulty of joining has encouraged them. Not only is 
the Company recruited to full authorized strength but 
a substantial waiting list exists. 

Athletic activities and social events help keep up the 
interest of the men. The basketball team, organized 
last year enjoyed a most successful season, 
due primarily to the zeal of the team itself and 
the excellent coaching of Lieut. O'Connell and the 
team Captain, Corporal Bergman. The game between 
our team and the regular Marine Corps team at the 
Barracks brought out a crowd of about 500 people. 
The dances (usually held in honor of the regulars and 
at which they are our guests) have done much to in- 
spire and foster the friendly comeraderie which exists 
between the two outfits. 

The harmonious relationship which prevails between 
this Company and VO 6 Reserve Aviation Squadron 
commanded by Capt. Stephen McClellan has not only 
added interest but has made possible joint land and air 
maneuvers. These, indulged in by the men paying 
their own expenses, have afforded the opportunity of 
experiencing actual conditions in the field and have 
made a host of friends for the Corps, being witnessed 
by thousands of people. Captain McClellan’s men drill 
with us on Friday evening. Our men train with them 
on Saturday afternoon at Floyd Bennett Field. It is 
an ideal combination which proves that cooperation 
between reserve units is not only possible but profit- 
able as well. 

The reasons for the popularity of this Company are 
many. It accepts only the highest type of men. All 
are treated with strictest impartiality. Promotions are 
based on merit alone—after examinations conducted 
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by a board of five non-commissioned officers with one 
officer acting as chairman of the examining board. No 
favoritism of any kind is permitted. No swearing at 
men is allowed No distinction because of religion, 


vealth, social prominence or influential contacts is tol 


erated. The New Deal and the Square Deal have been 


in effect in this outfit long before they became gen 
erally popular. 

\ll extra work is voluntary. The preparation of 
lectures, drawings, cleaning of quartet all these are 
never detailed but are always taken care of \ man 
qualified to do a certain thing volunteers for it and 
does it without being detailed. The police detail got 
together and did and does all poli Ing They had the 


time and the inclination, got to work and have been 
doing it ever since without being ordered to do so 


This spirit pervades the entire Company and our motto 
“All for one and one for all” has on many occasion 
been visibly demonstrated 

It is interesting to note (as indicative of the type of 
men who constitute the Company) that im its entire 
existence not a single item of clothing or property has 
ever been missing or lost 

The sincere interest and sound and impartial policies 
of Captain Barron, the soldierly qualities of Lieuten 
ant ©’Connell and the enthusiasm of Lieutenant Jami 
son, coupled with the ardent spirit of an outstanding 
yroup of fine young men, has made possible the ex 
cellent showing of this Company. The wise counsel, 
the whole-hearted assistance and the ever present 
spirit of Colonel Kincade and the other regular officer 
at the Barracks has been a constant source of inspira 
tion to officers and men alike. To Colonel Kincade, 
above all others, this Company is indebted for all that 
it is and all that it hopes to be. 

It might be interesting to record that the colors of 
the company were presented by Police Commissioner 
Whalen \lso, on June 14th, in the Flag and Navy 
Day Celebration at Yonkers, New York, our team 
won the color guard competition against thirty service 
and patriotic color guards \ nice silver cup now 
rests in the company office as evidence of this victory. 


FIRST BATTALION, FMCR (N. Y. S. N. M.) 


B On 15 February, 1933, Major George W. Bettex 
received orders from the Major General Commandant 
relieving him of such duties as he was then perform 
ing with the 19th Reserve Marines and further desir 
ing him to organize the Ist Battalion USMCR, N. Y. 
This Battalion to have a dual status as a unit of the 
Meet Marine Corps Reserve and a Marine Battalion 
of the New York State Naval Militia. The Battalion 
to consist of a Headquarters and Headquartess Com 
pany (3 officers and 9 enlisted); three rifle companies, 
Companies “A”, “B” and “C”, each to be composed of 
2 officers and 60 enlisted, and one machine gun com 
pany of 2 officers and 40 enlisted. The Headquarters 
Company (Brooklyn); 303rd Company (USS Illinois, 
96th St., New York City); 413th Company (Brook- 
lvn); and 416th Company (New Rochelle, N. Y.), were 
detached from the 19th Resesve Marines along with 
the 302nd Company, EF. R. A. (Rochester, N. Y.) and 
assigned to the Ist Battalion, USMCR, N. Y. 

ach Company of the Battalion is quartered as fol 
lows: Headquarters and Headquarters Company and 
Company “B” at the Naval Militia Armory, Foot of 
52nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Company “A” aboard the 
USS Illinois, 96th St.. New York, N. Y.; Company 


“DPD” at the Naval Militia Armory, New Rochelle, N 


Y.. and Company “C” at the State Armory, Rochester 


‘ vr 
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All Pad P : ' l arm : ¢ , 1] 
AJ] of tne above mentioned armovies are excell 


ent] 
equipped as regards athletics, having such features a 
Swimming pools, bowling alleys, pool tables, shower 
and separate lockers for each man in each compan 
locker room. Each company has also been assigned 
division (company) room wherein dances and = soci: 
events may be held. The drill floors are spacious an 
excellent drills and reviews are held thereon. In addi 
tion each company has sufficient office and stowags 
space for gear and company property 

The armories all have rifle ranges for firing the .22 
caliber rifle, having from four to twelve firing point 
from fifty to one hundred yards. This greatly facili 
tates the small bore firing and qualification before the 


camp tour and to date the battalion has shoved oft 


for summer training with approximately an 85% small 
bore qualification. In addition to the foregoing all 
organizations of the battalion are greatly encouraged 
to send as many men as possible, expenses paid by 
the state, to the State Rifle Range at Camp Smith, 
Peekskill, N. Y., each year to fire the state qualifica 
tion course and matches. A considerable number of 
trophies are presented each year. 

The battalion, since its Inception, has shown con 
siderable progress in all details, even though scattered. 
The noncommissioned officers of the companies in the 
Metropolitan area have been greatly assisted by their 
attendance at the NCO school under the supervision 
of First Sergeant Jack Davis, U. S. Marine Corps, 
who is assigned to this battalion from the U. S. Ma 
rine Corps. 

It is believed that still further progress shall be 
made by the battalion if an officer from the Regular 
Marine Corps is assigned as Advisor and Instructor. 


COMPANY “A”, FIRST BATTALION, USS ILLINOIS 


8 You can't keep a good man (ship) down!! 
We believe that our armory will be of more interest 
to you than we will so we are enclosing a fish eye 
view of the USS I[lhnois, once a proud unit in the 
Heet, now by the 1922 conference a training ship, the 
armory of the First Battalion, USNR-NYNM, and our 
company. The Illimois, in her prime was one of the 
newest units in the round the world cruise of 1907. 
Another interesting duty was the convoying of the 
remains of John Paul Jones to this country from 
France. : 

We have all the usual armory facilities. The whole 
upper deck is one long drill floor and gymnasium. The 
next deck has club rooms and offices. The next lower 
deck contains the locker room and showers. Just be- 
low the water line, the whole engine room and _ fire 
room space is the rifle range. 

Marines are permitted the use of the First Battal- 
ion’s small boats. This week-end we are going on a 
landing problem, using two fifty footers. Numbers of 
our own men have qualified as Coxwains and engineers 
on these boats. 

We are always glad to have visitors from the regu 
lar establishment and the reserves. We drill on Mon 
day nights. The ship is at 96th Street and the Hudson 
Drop in 
@ 
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TWENTY-FOURTH RESERVE MARINES 


B Probably no reserve organization in the nation has 
¢ more to publicize the Marine Corps from the 
dpoint of public service than the 24th Reserve 
rines, commanded by Major Chester L. lordney, 

headquarters in Chicago, IIL. 

addition to maintaining regular training sched- 
es in their respective armories, the various units 
ich make up this regiment, especially those of the 
st Battalion located in and near Chicago, have con- 
buted a great deal of time participating in_ public 

semi-public events. 

« demand for military escorts and special details 

been unusually great during the past year and a 

due to increased public functions brought about 
\ Century of Progress, the Chicago World’s Fair. 
From the outset of A Century of Progress last 
ring, the 24th Reserve Marines have been called 
on repeatedly and have responded on each occasion 
large numbers. 
Outstanding among these events were the regi- 
ental review staged by the entire regiment last 

\ugust at the Hall of Science, and the stratosphere 

balloon flight made by the Regimental Commander 

vith Lieutenant Commander I. G. W. Settle of the 

United States Navy last November. 

On each of several attempts to make the balloon 
scension from the Fair last summer, large details of 
ficers and men of the 24th Reserve Marines were on 
nd to assist in the ground work. Each time un- 
orable weather conditions made it impossible for 
the take-off and the flight finally was made from 

\kron, Ohio. 

The flight was the most successful ever made and 

a new altitude record for all aircraft was officially 

established. This feat made possible by the diligent 

nd courageous efforts of Major Fordney and Com- 
ander Settle attracted world-wide attention. Stories 
photographs of the Navy-Marine Corps strato- 
phere balloon were used by newspapers throughout 
he world. 
\t the same time, other units of the 24th Regiment 
cated in Toledo, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Decatur, IIL, 
Milwaukee, Wis., were busily engaged in keeping 
the Marine Corps before the public eye in their respec- 
e cities, in addition to carrying out their regular 
training routines. 
Officers of the regular Marine Corps and Navy, 
among them Rear Admiral Wat T. Cluverius, com- 
andant of the Ninth Naval District, and Col. J. J. 
leade of the United States Marine Corps, commended 
ficers and men of the 24th Reserve Marines for their 
‘ military appearance and efficiency in staging the re- 
at the World’s Fair last summer during the an- 
ial encampment at Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
m, Ill. This review, witnessed. by thousands of 
\Vorld’s Fair visitors, was broadcast over the National 
Uroadcasting Company network, with comments by 
lmiral Cluverius. 
\s a result of these activities by the 24th Regiment, 
icago has become Marine Corps minded. 
This achievement was made possible only by the 
thful service of officers and men alike in the regi- 
ent, in face of the fact that they were on a non-pay 
tus for more than three years past. 
Taking away drill pay did not dampen the ardor of 
se officers and men. To the contrary, they put 
ir shoulders to the wheel and strived to increase 


the military efficiency of the regiment. They contin- 
ued to build, and today the 24th Regiment is bigger 
and better than ever. 

The past year has brought about the most intensive 
armory training ever achieved by a reserve organiza- 
tion. This training has not been confined to squads 
right, but has embraced practically every phase of 
military training. 

Officers of the 24th Regiment, attached to units in 
and near Chicago, attended bi-monthly conferences at 
the Naval Armory in Chicago all during the winter 
months. These conferences, headed by Captain M. H. 
Silverthorn, U.S.MC., instructor and advisor of the 
regiment, dealt with military tactics and general mili- 
tary instruction and proved a great aid to the officers 
in passing along this knowledge to their units. 

Non-commissioned officers of all units of the 24th 
Regiment have enrolled in the special non-commis- 
sioned officers’ course through the Marine Corps 
Schools at Quantico, Va., thus bettering their knowl- 
edge and making possible more efficient discharge of 
their duties. 

The 24th Regiment this year is better fitted for ac- 
tive duty in August than ever before. The annual 
encampment will be held from 5 to 18 August at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station at Great Lakes, 
Illinois. Authorization has been given for 25 officers 
and 305 men, a strength which will be filled 100 per 
cent with great ease. 


COMPANY D, NAVAL MILITIA ARMORY, 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 


® Company “D” was first organized in the latter 
part of 1929 by Lieut. Colonel James F. Rorke, Com- 
manding Officer of the 19th Reserve Marines. It was 
originally designated as the 416th Company and was 
a part of the Ist Battalion, 19th Reserve Marines. Its 
headquarters consisted of the gymnasium of the Al- 
bert Leonard Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. 
Y. Its first encampment in 1930 was at the United 
States Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

On 6 June, 1931, Captain James J. Christie, then a 
Ist Lieutenant who had been Battalion Quartermaster 
and later assistant in command of the 415th Company 
of Brooklyn, was placed in command of the 416th 
Company of New Rochelle, N. Y. As soon as Captain 
Christie took over the Company, he reorganized it 
and recruited a number of new members and dis- 
charged those unable to participate in summer train- 
ing and weckly drills. 

In June, 1931, and June, 1932, the Company per- 
formed two weeks of active duty training at Camp 
Niantic, Niantic, Conn. In June, 1932, Company “D” 
won the Regimental Trophy for military efficiency. 
This was the only time that Company “D” was eligible 
to compete for it. 

Captain Christie had always been more or less dis- 
satisfied with the headquarters of the Company and 
used every effort to bring about the enrollment of 
Company “D” with the New York Naval Militia. 

Soth Admiral Frank Lackey of the New York Naval 
Militia and Lieut. Commander Gundlach favored the 
enrollment of Company “D”, with the New York Naval 
Militia. It was through their tireless efforts that this 
enrollment finally came about. 

Following the passage of a bill by the Legislature 
of the State of New York authorizing the formation 
of a Company of Marines, Governor Lehman appointed 
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June, 1933 
THE FIRST BATTALION, 22ND RESERVE MARINES 


B “The best camp we ever had.” That is the remark 
made by both the officers and enlisted personnel of the 
Ist Battalion, 22nd Reserve Marines, upon return to 
home station after two weeks’ intensive training at 
Camp Beauregard, louisiana 

“Progressive training did it,” say the officers and 
the regular Marine Corps officer observers. 

We are sold on the idea of progressive training. 
last vear, after our two weeks of field training, 1t 
ugyested to Major KE. C. Long, U.S.M.C., who 


Was 
the senior observer of the 1933 camp, that a 


Was 
method of 
Marine Corps Reserve which would enable all units of 
the Reserve to train in a similar manner, enable 
Boards of Observation to judge the trammg on an 
equal basis, and cause the Marine Corps Reserve to 
be so trained as to know that each unit was accom 
plishing the same results, and to so arrange the train 
ig programs as to be of greatest interest to the en 
listed men, in order to keep them in the organizations 
and to prevent such turnover as occurred in past years 

Major Long believed in the idea, went back to 
Washington, worked out his plans only after months 
of effort, and published the “I 
for the Fleet Marine Corps | 
1933. This program is based on Progressive Train 
lich means that enlisted men, who are capable 


progressive training be instituted for th 


) 
sasic Training Program 
Zeserve’ on 6 On tober, 


ing, wl 
of utilizing their time in more advanced subjects, are 
not kept back by the training of the men of less ex 
perience Only part of the traimnmeyg period is to be 
utilized in group training, the remainder of the time 
to be used in coordinated drill, which enables an or 
ganization to train as a unit, and the advanced groups 
to assist in the training of the lower groups. 

This Battalion, having made the suggestion, decided 
to try to live up to the program to the letter. W« 
checked our rosters, classifying men in the groups in 
which we felt each man was qualified, set up stand 
ards for advancement to the next higher group, and 
published this information to the entire command. 
What happened? Immediately, some of the men who 
had been in the organization for several years, but 
who had not been around the armory as much as they 
should have, came down with the complaint that tl 
did not believe that they were properly classed in the 
groups. These men were informed that it was entirel 
up to them to qualify themselves for advancement to 
the next higher group by performance. Many of the 
complainants had not re-qualified on the .22. caliber 
rifle, and for this reason found themselves in the 
lowest group, although their training would have 
qualified them for a higher group. As soon as they 
found out what was expected of them, many took im 
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mediate steps to fire the .22 course. This showed 
the interest was there, and it became necessar 


, ; ; P 
e officers to arrange schedules to hold that interes 


The training year was divided into two period 


first, the Armory Training Period, and, second, 


kield Training Period, Let’s see what as done 

In the Armory Training Period, as was said above 
were placed In groups, vit] proper subrect 
assigned to them for group training. The time use 
on drill nights was divided into two periods. The firs 
period called for the group training, and the sec 


period for coordinated drill, all groups being form: 


Into respective. companies, under their own officer 
During the first pe 
riod, it was found that the men in the various group 
were most eager to learn, and since the subject matter 
as more or less new to them, they were quiet and 
interested in the instruction. Plenty was learned b 


and non-commissioned officers 
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the “old timer” who “knew it all.” These men in the 
advanced groups had been going over the same thing 
year in and year out, training the newcomers, who 
had replaced the turnover men. It was like the old 
war days, when the non-coms stayed on the job train 
ing new recruits, who were used as replacements els 
where, and a new batch of recruits would come in 
The non-coms were going over the same thing, over 
and over, and it was so much the same thing that the 
non-com did not have the chance to learn anything 
new for himself. But, in their own group training, 
the advanced men were learning something new, some 
thing different. Interest was bound to pick up. It 
natural for a man to be more interested in new know! 
edge than in repetition Without going further it 
may be said that the Armory Training Period was of 
great help to us in preparing all groups for better 
training during our two weeks in the field. 

Now for the Field Training Period. We left her 
on 10 June for Camp Beauregard, La., which is the 
National Guard Camp, outside of Alexandria, La. The 
discipline was most excellent, because of the interest 
(The interest again.) Our schedules for this field 
training were based on The Basic Program, over 
which Major long had labored so hard We wet 
determined to carry out the training in accordancé 
with those principles. In the morning, we had group 
training, with officers as instructors. This gave eac! 
officer the opportunity of teaching men, belonging to 
companies other than his own, and he immediately be- 
came a Battalion Officer and not just an officer to the 
men of his own company. We have found in the past 
that the men of one company, let us say, for example. 
Company “A”, felt that the only. officer to whom the 
owed any responsibility was an officer of their com- 
pany. The officers of other companies were respected, 
ves, but then they did not belong to the man’s com- 
pany, so why go out of the way for him? The group 
training largely overcame this, because the instru 
tors became better acquainted with the men of ot 
companies and earned their interest and respect 
fully preparing the subjects which were taught at 
properly teaching them. Thus a battalion officer | 
came a battalion officer. The officers were not a 
signed to one group throughout the training, but wet 
rotated from group to group. Let us say that t! 
instruction was @ficient and that the men got a gre: 
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because the 
instruction 


more out of it than heretofore, 
ups were smaller and better individual 
; possible. 

the afternoon, the groups were formed into one 
pany (we only were authorized 150 men at camp 
vear, and taking out the detail men, guard, e¢tc., 
as felt wise to form as one company, instead of 
talion formations), and the rotated. It 
found that the higher group men had more knowl- 


( officers 


and, in consequence, more confidence, and they 
re better equipped to conduct coordinated drills. 
found that, by more individual instruction, the 
ruits and men of the lower groups were better able 
perform their duties in the consolidated drills. In 
words, we that the coordinated drills 
ere better performed than in the past. 


believe 


my 
s type of training than heretofore, as each officer 
as required to “crack the book” before he Was per- 
refreshed 


e officers certainly got a great deal more out of 


tted to instruct and, in consequence, he 
memory on old subjects, learned new ones and, 
ally, he found himself handling men of all 
nies and not just men of his own company. This cer- 


coim- 


gave each officer more self-confidence. 

So it can be seen that we are sold on Progressive 
It can be done, and it should be done by 
all units of the Marine Corps Reserve. It is a mistake 
to try to rush men in groups over their heads. We 
ave men who have now gone through their eighth 
summer camp. We did not try to push these men up 
too high. Rather, we held them down for their own 
yood. We were then able to give them more individ- 
ual training than heretofore, and they appreciate the 
fact that they have learned their subjects more thor- 
They can now in- 
non-commissioned 


raining. 


ughly. They have confidence. 


struct, and it is intended to use 
ficers as instructors of the lower groups instead of 
This will give the officers more time to de- 
ite to their own study and to class work at the 
armory, which will better fit each officer to perform 
ld duties. 
it should be the aim of each unit of the Reserve to 
ollow the program as set out by Headquarters, Ma- 
In this way, and only in this way, can all 
nits be systematically trained. We have had men 
ith us who have had service in other Reserve units, 
their training and our training differed. Jt may 
that the previous training of the man was better, 
the reverse, but if each unit used the same method, 
en men transferring from station to another 
uld fall right into that training with their new 
mmand. 
The thanks of this unit is certainly extended to the 
ficers who made possible Progressive Training. Cap- 
in N. B. Barkley, USMCR, of this Battalion, sug- 
sted it, Captain George R. Rowan, USMC, attached 
this unit as Instructor-Adviser, and other officers 
this command assisted the Battalion Commander in 
rking up a proposed outline and, lastly, the untiring 


Mcers. 


rine ( Orps. 


one 


rts of Major Long made it possible. 
“The 


best camp we ever had,” said the men. “Pro- 
say the officers. 


essive Training did it,” 





1ST BATTALION, 21ST RESERVE MARINES (ARTILLERY) 


@ The present active reserve units of the Marine 
Corps include one artillery unit, the Ist Battalion, 
21st Reserve Marines, located in Philadelphia, Pa., 
equipped and trained with the French 75-mm gun. it 
was organized in the early part of June, 1930, start- 
ing from scratch, and by September there had been 
secured six of the authorized ten commissioned oft- 
cers and the full complement of 140 enlisted men, 
which were formed into a Headquarters Battery of 
20 men and two Firing Batteries of 60 men each. The 
first active duty period was in September, 1930, at 
Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, together with the 
10th Regiment of regulars under the command of Ma- 
jor James L. Underhill, USMC. Considerable firing 
was done and in consideration of the lack of previous 
artillery training the unit acquitted itself exceptionally 
well. A year of armory training, without the use of 
artillery equipment, brought us to the second active 
duty period. This was served at Stump Neck, Mary- 
land, in July, 1931, again with the 10th Regiment of 
regulars, who were at that time under the command 
of Lt. Col. A. B. Drum, USMC. Considerable firing 
of the guns was also done that year, the site of the 
old “Winthrop Rifle Range” above Quantico and on 
the opposite side of the river being the impact area. 
This tour of duty very closely simulated actual field 
conditions, the camp having been built in a clearing in 
the woods, somewhat isolated, and with food and sup- 
plies boated from Quantico as required. It was most 
interesting and instructive. After this encampment 
materiel was secured for armory training consisting 
of four guns, eight caissons, four tractors, and the 
necessary fire control instruments. This assisted in 
making rapid strides in preparation for the third active 
duty period, to be held in June, 1932. A great disap- 
pointment was in store for us, however, as due to 
circumstances beyond control, artillery firing had to 
be dispensed with that year, and the unit was ordered 
to duty at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, where the 
training had to be practically all on infantry subjects. 
Proving the versatility of Marines, without previous 
infantry training, the schedule was successfully car- 
ried out. In the fall of 1932 the tables of organization 
were changed increasing the firing batteries from two 
to three, the commissioned personnel from ten to fif- 
teen, and the enlisted personnel from one hundred and 
forty to one hundred and fifty-five. It was also at 
this time that a regular officer was assigned as advisor- 
instructor, Lieutenant EF. C. Ferguson, USMC, a grad- 
uate of the Fort Sill Artillery School, being detailed 
to this duty. An instructive armory year brought us 
up to the fourth active duty period in June, 1933, Due 
to difficulty in securing proper facilities for training 
of artillery, we finally were ordered to Quantico, Va., 
for training. Facilities for firing at Quantico were 
limited and had to be confined to 37-mm guns mounted 
on the tubes of the 75s. This was of course not as 
instructive as firing of the 75-mm shells but much 
more instructive than having had to confine the train- 
ing to drills. After this period Lieutenant Ferguson 
was relieved by Captain William H. Harrison, USMC, 
also a Fort Sill graduate, an excellent instructor, and 
who we hope will be permitted to remain with us for 
some time to come. The training period this year was 
also held at Quantico, Va., and was along the same 
lines as that of last year. 

Our active duty periods have all been with regular 
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units or at Marine Corps Posts and have resulted 1 ing In addition medals were awarded those selecte 
an indoctrination of Esprit de Corps not obtainable as best in the several grades of NCO’s. There wa 
allowed to train annually alone or with other reserve much speculation as to whom the prizes would | 
unit Contact with the regulars and an intimate awarded. Each Company Commander submitted hi 
knowledge of their mode of training and living gives choice for the several grades and an impartial con 
the reservist an idea of what is expected of him, in a mittee met to choose, which choice in some cases 

ay that could not be so successfully impressed o1 very hard to make. Awards were made as follows: 
mm oin any other manner. Battalion Ifficiency Medal to Company “G” 

The Battalion is under the command of Captain it ]st st medal to Frank Aloia of Company a 
eph RK. Knowlan, kK MCK, has at present a commi vith Honorable mention to Ist Sgt. Pearl 
oned per sonnel of twelve. offices s, most oft vhom Stone of ( Oompany a Si 


have served with the unit in variou capacities since 


its organization, and seven of whom have had _ pre 
ious service with the Marine Corp Many of the 
senior non-commissioned officers have also had pre 
vious service with the Marine Corps Drills are held 


at the Philadelphia Navy Yard and the cooperation and 
assistance of the regulars there have been very bene 

\rtillery being a technical subject, proper ce 
velopment of the unit has been somewhat handicapped 
by the inability to compel attendance at drills. This 
condition should be remedied now that attendance 1s 
compulsory, due to being on a paid status. A contem 
plated change in the table of organization, if made, 
will increase the commissioned personnel from fifteen 


ficial 


to eighteen and the enlisted personnel from one hun 
dred and fifty-five to two hundred and twenty, 
will result in an organization that could be imme- 
diately used as a unit if and when needed. Supervision 
of our training has recently been put in the hands of 
the Fleet Marine Force, and future active duty periods 
vill undoubtedly be with the artillery units of the 
leet We are preparing for the 1935 encamp 
ment with pleasurable anticipation 


and 


Fore e. 


2ND BATTALION, 19TH RESERVE MARINES 


B The 2nd Battalion, 19th Reserve Marines, took to 
camp 168 out of 172 men authorized. All the ten offi 
cers, including the Battalion Surgeon, were with the 
battalion. Due to the fact that this battalion 
organized a little over 4 years ago, there were a great 
number of enlistments expiring shortly before or dur 
ing camp. This necessitated a vigorous recruiting 
campaign. A further unusual situation arose in that 
some men who had been out of work for many months 
had gotten jobs and asked to be excused from going 
to camp on the grounds that they feared to risk the 
permanence of their positions by asking time off for 
camp. The situation brought about by these things 
was acute and the company commanders labored tire 
lessly to overcome them as far as possible. Tactful 
letters were written to employers where men were in 
fear of losing positions and only where the men were 
so destitute as to absolutely require their wages for 
the 2 weeks were they excused. It is thus that we 
feel proud of being able to take 972/3% of the au 
thorized number to Sea Girt. 

\lthough there were 48 new recruits in the battal- 
ion, the tour of duty went along smoothly. The men 
all put their hearts and souls into their work and at 
the end of the 2 weeks no one would suspect that such 
a large number of the men had had no previous mili- 
tary training. 

The Battalion C. O., in order to encourage initiative, 
awarded a cup to the company selected as most pro- 
ficient (this being the 3rd year such procedure has 
been followed) and gave medals to the new recruit in 
each company selected as having made the best show- 


Was 


(gunnery Sgt. medal to George Bush of Co. “I 
; Michael Milo of Co. “F” 
Corporal medal to John Hallo of Co. “H”. 
Private First medal to Wilham W. Grier « 
Co. “Ea", 


4 
Private medal to James A 


sergeant medal to 


Class 


Dowds of Co. “bE”. 

For all around general efficiency the Battalion medal 
was presented to Sergeant Major Chester I. Mattia 
Lt.-Col. C. Ancrum, USMC, kindly consented to make 
the presentations. They were made at a_ battalion 
parade officered entirely by NCO’s. 


1 


We were fortunate in having as observers Lt.-Col 


(. Anecrum, Major George Hamner and Captain 
Stephen Drew. They were most generous in their 


help at all times. Captain Augustus H. Fricke pre 
pared many combat problems, but time and the ran 
prevented us from utilizing more than three of them 

\s the facilities for firmy of the .22 caliber betore 
camp very limited, we had to fire a great num 
ber of our men with this caliber at camp, 
ditions were much more unfavorable than indoors du 
to sun and wind. However, most of the men quali 
fied on the .22 and also on the .30 caliber. 

17 


were 


1 
wilere Con 


June, was a big day for all concerned, 
for on that date Governor A. Harry Moore gra 
ciously reviewed the Regiment, coming via plane to be 


Sunday, 


present. This battalion being Senior Battalion, was 
given the honor of escorting the Governor from his 
Summer White House to the reviewing stand. Com 


Hf, under the command of Captain Charles b 
Mason, who is a personal friend of the Governor, 
escort company. There were a large num 
ber of visitors present, the weather was perfect and 
nothing could have been better. Officers and men 
both rewarded for remaining on duty on that Sunda) 

Whereas articles are very much inclined to 
be very military in language, | feel I would like in 
this instance to take an informal stand. It is my be 
lief that it is up to the Reserve to breach the gay 
(if there is one) between the Regular Marine Corps 
and the general public: that its purpose is not only to 


pany 
acte d as 
were 


these 


have available an organization that can. be imme 
diately called into the regular service in time ot 
emergency, but to acquaint the country at large 


with a more intelligent and intimate understanding 
of the Reserve and to remove the all too prevalent 
aversion to military service. 

While the Regular Marine Corps has as its prime 
dutv the making of an unexcelled military force, 
also attempts to instruct its men through correspondence 
courses in civil pursuits in order that they may obtain 
better positions when they return home. The Reserve 
aims also to build up a military machine of the best 
possible military efficiency, encourages its men to take 
advantage of the correspondence courses in order to 
advance themselves in their civil occupations, but has 
the added duty of demonstrating to the general pub- 
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at things military are not barbarous; that it ts 
vilege and an honor to belong to the Reserve and 
it the necessary funds provided for its maintenance 
e well expended and very much worth while. In 
same manner that a country’s future depends upon 
education of its children, the future of the mili- 
machine of this country depends upon the educa- 
of the people in the value and workings of the 
serve by hearing about it from those belonging to 
and seeing first-hand while visiting camps. With 
in mind I take the liberty of making the follow- 
observations : 
fhe Advance Detail preceded the main body on 
nday before the Sunday that the main body of 
ops arrived. This gave them but 5 days (includ- 
ng any rainy ones) to pitch the tents, put in deck 
rs, open and.get the heads, galleys, etc., into con- 
1. Camp maintenance during the camp period 
quires the use of a considerable number of men who 
sould otherwise be at drills. The main body of 
troops have but 10 week days, which include one Sat- 
urday, to receive all the training that it is desired 
give them and which is essentially training which 
hey can best receive at camp. <A larger advance 
irty might permit the men during the 10-day period 
lrills in the various arms, to go on hikes and par- 
in combat problems and range and_ practice 
firing, since too many men are necessarily required 
daily during the first week to get the camp in order. 
work is necessary but should be kept at a 
inimum during training camp. I would suggest that 
\dvance Details be large enough to get the camp in 
first-class shape before the main body arrives. 


to! 


tic Ipate 


Police 


\s regards camp routine. My feelings being that the 
utmost amount of instruction in practical work should 
e accomplished during the camp’s duration and the 
probability that rain will at least disrupt one day’s 
schedule, | believe that hikes and combat problems 
should be made of the first importance and if rain 
hould come upon the scheduled day for such that the 
hike or problem should be held the next suitable day 
rather than close order drills, etc., which can be held 

the armories. I feel also that night problems are 
ery instructive but that the men should be provided 
vith ponchos to protect themselves from ground 
dampness and that to make the problem more prac- 
tical the rolling kitchen (if available) should be taken 
along to serve breakfast from. Parades and reviews 
are necessary and appreciated by both men and _ the 
public, but they should not come after the last drill 
period with the exception of the daily evening parade 
hy the battalion concerned, and the Sunday Review. 


\s to recreation, I believe that hours set aside for 
recreation should be held as sacred as those set aside 
r drills. During recreation hours the men must 
ash their clothes, clean their equipment and_ polish 
eir gear and at the best recreation does not include 
nearly all the time the schedule would indicate. At 
ca Girt the most wholesome and invigorating recre- 
tion is swimming. The beach is quite a distance 
m the company streets. As the water is dangerous 
ere, a life guard and doctor are necessary in the 
use of safety. It would be helpful if it could be 


vided that a life guard and doctor could be on duty 
hours up to dusk that the beach be available in 
ler to allow the men to partake 
rengthening, healthy and free sport. 
in the Regular Marine Corps Wednesday afternoon 


fully of this 





and Saturday afternoon and all day Sunday are on 
holiday routine. It would seem that the holiday 
routine for Wednesday afternoons could be put into 
effect and liberty granted at noon on Saturdays. 

The writer feels that the summer training camp 
should be so conducted as to make the men enjoy 
every minute of it; to instill in the men the determi- 
nation to fit themselves to be first-class marines in 
every way and the endeavor to interest their friends 
in joining; the strictest of military discipline during 
drill hours, the most exacting obedience to rules of 
cleanliness and conformation with military regulations 
should be enforced, but also plenty of liberty, recre- 
ation and adherence to the camp schedule, the weather 
permitting. 

The U. S. Marine Reserve must compete with the 
Naval Reserve and National Guard for recruits. We 
want the best of the available men and if we are to 
have them we must give them the most, which is 
not merely military training, but also a tour of 
active duty that not only makes them better physically 
but also mentally, resulting in a keen desire on their 
part to ship over when their enlistments expire. 


FIRST BATTALION, 24TH RESERVE MARINES 


® Until 1929 there was not an active unit of the Ma- 
rine Reserve in Chicago. Through the efforts of Major 
Kdmund H. Morse, USMC, who then commanded the 
Central Reserve Area, Capt. Donald T. Winder, F MCR, 
and 2nd Lt. Harold M. Keller, FMCR, the personnel 
attached to the Central Reserve Area were contacted, 
in view of forming an active company in Chicago. 

A meeting of the reservists was held on 11 January, 
1929, and the enthusiasm displayed assured the possi- 
bility for forming a company for weekly drills. 
After this meeting drills were performed weekly aboard 
the U.S.S. Commodore, training ship of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve, in order to fulfill the requirements of an ac- 
tive reserve company. 

On April 6, 1929, the 315th Company was officially 
organized, with Capt. Winder commanding, and 2nd Lt. 
Harold M. Keller as Company Officer. 

In December, 1930, the Ist Battalion of the 24th Re- 
serve Marines was formed; consisting of Headquarters 
Company, and the 433rd Company in Chicago, and the 
434th Company in Hammond, Indiana. <A year later 
the 432nd Company was organized; drilling at Gage 
ark field house, Chicago. 

The officers and location of the units forming the 
battalion are as follows: 

Battalion Headquarters, Federal Court House, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Capt. Harold M. Keller, FMCR, Com- 
manding; 2nd Lt. Edmund A. Foss, FMCR, Adjutant ; 
Lt. (jg) Edwin De Costa, USN (MC), Medical Officer. 

“A” Company, Gage Park Field House, Chicago, II- 
linois, 2nd Lt. John M. Bathum, FMCR, Commanding. 

“B” Company, U. S. Naval Reserve Armory, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Ist Lt. Roy H. Bierd, FMCR, Command- 
ing; 2nd Lt. David W. Mooy, FMCR. 

“C” Company, Hammond High School, Hammond, 
Indiana, Ist Lt. Glenn R. Clark, FMCR, Commanding ; 
2nd Lt. Melvin A. Hansen, FMCR. 

The Battalion will attend camp at “Camp Ben H. 
Fuller,” at NTS, Great Lakes, Illinois, between 5 and 
18 August, 1934. 
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8 The First Battalion, 25th Reserve Marines, Major 
John J. Flynn, Commanding, has its headquarters in 
los Angeles. The four line companies are recruited 


from the meet in different citie 
Company A is commanded 


bh 
Sproul It meet at the Naval Reserve armory in [Los 


Angeles, Kriday nights, and has the use of a fine drill 
hall as well as offices for the administration of the 
second Lieutenant Franklin Adreon, Jr., 1s 


COMMPAany 
company ollicet 

Company B uses rooms in the Pasadena City Hall 
for an armors It meets Vednesday nights It is com 
manded by Captain Owen E. Jensen. First Lieutenant 
Peter Altpeter and Second Lieutenant Chester J. Sala 
Zar are company officers 

Company C of Glendale, Captain Chester H. Knowles, 
Commanding, has been using space in the American Le- 
gion Hall and plans to move to larger accommodations 
in a public school building soon. Tuesday night is its 
drill night Second Lieutenant James F. Whitney is 
company officer, 

Company D, commanded by Captain Horace W. Card, 
meets in Inglewood, Monday nights, where it uses 
space in the library building. Second Lieutenant Neil 
\. Greppin is company officer and First Lieutenant, 
Lewis M. Andrews, V. M. C. R., has been authorized 
to associate himself with the company for drill and 
instruction purposes. 

Headquarters Company meets at the Naval Reserve 
armory in Ios Angeles Friday nights. 

The battalion staff consists of Lieutenant (Junior 
(grade) Glenn C, English (M.C.) USNR, battalion med 
ical officer; First Lieutenant Alan T. Hunt, Adjutant ; 
Second Lieutenant William I. Whitaker, Battalion 
(uartermaster. 

The strength of the companies as of June 30 is as 
follows: Company A, 53; Company B, 48; Company C, 
10; Company D, 38; Headquarters Company, 4. 

The battalion goes to the Marine Base, San Diego, 
for its field training, which is generally scheduled dur- 
ing June. Approximately one week is spent at the bar- 
racks and one week on the range. This period affords 
almost the only opportunity for the battalion to drill 
as a unit, inasmuch as the cities in which the companies 
are located are at some distance from each other. Dur- 
ing the armory training period opportunity is taken to 
get together at parades and at combat problems held 
to include the entire battalion. The area around [Los 
Angeles is found to be well suited to field prolems of 
various types, the only disadvantage being transporta- 
tion to and from the area selected for the problem. 

Relations with the newspapers and with civilian or- 
ganizations have been pleasant and helpful. City and 
school officials, chambers of commerce and others ap- 
proached have always made every etfort to give the 
Reserve every cooperation possible. 

The Inspector-Instructor, Major A. B. Miller, 
U.S.M.C., has been a valuable contact between the Re- 
serves and the Regulars. 

Competition between companies is fostered by an Ef- 
ficiency Cup presented to the Battalion by Ida Lupino, 
star of “Come on Marines,” a film in which many mem- 
bers of the Battalion acted. The current award of the 
cup is to Company D. In making the award, every 


possible detail of efficiency both during the armory 


Captain Joseph P. 


training period and the 


, 
consideration. 


Small-bore rifle matches are held between companir 


during the winter. During 1933-34 a number of matche 


between teams representing the Battalion and civili: 


teams were held. The ranges used by the Battal 
are the Sheriff's Range, an indoor range at the Nav: 
Reserve armory, and a range constructed by the met 


bers of Company D. 


FIRST BATTALION, 19TH RESERVE MARINES 


8 The First Battalion, 19th Reserve Marines, was 
; 


ganized on March 6, 1933 
4 


under command of Major 
Harry ©. Grafton, Jr, KFMCR. It was organized 
follow 
PEVTIOIW SS, 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company, Secor 
Licutenant Charles O. Clark, Commanding. 

Company “A,” Boston, Mass., Captain William J. M 
Second Lieutenant O. Glen: 


Cluskey, Commanding ; 
Orr, Company Offcer. 

Company “B,” Brooklyn, New York, First Lieut 
ant Frederick W. Lindlaw, Commanding. 

Company “‘¢ Brooklyn, New York, First Lieutena 
Howard W. Houck, Commanding. 

Company “D,” Portland, Maine, Captain Park K. 
Rockwell, Commanding, 

Second Lieutenants Charles O. Clark and John F 
Kider, FMCR., received and accepted commissions as 
second lieutenant fom the personnel of Company “A” 
for duty as Adjutant and Quartermaster, respectively, 
of this battalion. 

The voluntary services of Sergeant Daniel J. Dono 
hoe, USMC, attached to the Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass., proved most helpful in organizing 
the battalion and training the personnel in administra- 
tive duties. 

The period 24 June to 4 July, 1933, found this bat 
talion on active training duty. Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Company, Companies “B” and “C” proceeded 
under orders to Sea Girt, N. J., to train with the 19th 
Regiment. Due to the necessity of curtailling expenses 
Company “A” was ordered to duty at the Marine Bat 
racks, Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. Although com- 
panies “A” and “D” were deprived of a very pleasant 
trip, they profited greatly from two weeks’ training 
at a regular Marine Post. 

On September 1, 1933, First Sergeant Alfred Sylves- 
ter, USMC, reported for duty with this battalion. Hts 
experience of many years of service in the regular Ma- 
rine Corps and his untiring efforts to aid the battalion 
have made him an extremely valuable and welcome ad 
dition to the organization. 

During the month of December, 1933, Companies 
“B” and “C” were detached from the battalion and 
transferred to the First Provisional Battalion, USMCR, 
New York. 

On May 31, 1934, Gunnery Sergeant Ira J. Irwin, 
USMCR, was discharged in order to accept a commis 
sion as Second Lieutenant for duty in the 19th Reserve 
Marines. Second Lieutenant Ira J. Irwin was ordered 
attached to Conrpany “A,” this battalion; in him we 
have an excellent and very efficient officer. 

The training period for the year 1934 (10-23 June 
found the depleted battalion at the Marine Barracks 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. All officers and met 
of the above mentioned post did everything witht 
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power to make our stay there a very pleasant 
instructive one. 
While on this tour of duty, the battalion, assisted by 
ficers of the regular Marine Corps and the Marine 
rps Reserve Aviation Squadrons of Squantum, Mass., 
on a defensive problem against an assumed enemy 
hich had landed on Peirce’s Island, Portsmouth, N. 
{., to capture Fort Washington, the city of Portsmouth 
nd the Navy Yard. This problem was especially val- 
able in that it trained both our infantry and aviation 
ices and brought the officers of both branches into a 
ser spirit of coordination, the element of time, 
pace, line of departure, zones of action, etc., being in- 
troduced for the first time. Colonel Chandler Campbell, 
SMC, the Commanding Officer of the Post, commend- 
the organization very highly for the way in which 
e problem was conducted. 
fhe coveted marksmanship medal awarded to the 
flicer of the battalion attaining the highest score on 
the rifle range and the highest score for enlisted men 
each company was won by Captain Park K. Rock- 
vell and Private William M. Meehan, Company “D” 
and First Sergeant Waymon Keenum, Company “A.” 
We now find ourselves wishing that we were still on 
active duty and looking forward to the year 1935. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


(Continued from page 33) 

Major Henry L. Larsen, France, Chevalier de la Legion 
d’'Honneur with Diploma. 

Major Alphonse DeCarre, Haiti, Order of Honor and 
Merit with rank of Officer. 

Major Arnold W. Jacobsen, Haiti, Order of Honor and 
Merit with rank of Officer. 

Major James T. Moore, Haiti, Diploma for Order of 
Honor and Merit in grade of Officer. 

Major Leo D. Hermle, Haiti, Order of Honor and Merit 
with rank of Officer. 

Major Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., 
ice Medal. 

aptain Eugene F. C. Collier, Haiti, Brevet of Merit. 
aptain Franklin A. Hart, Haiti, Order of Honor and 
Merit with rank of Officer. 

aptain Roy C. Swink, Haiti, Order of Honor and 
Merit with rank of Officer. 

aptain John T. Walker, Haiti, Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

aptain William P. T. 
ice Medal. 

aptain Benjamin W. Gally, Haiti, Brevet of Merit. 
aptain William C. Hall, Haiti, Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

aptain William J. Whaling, Haiti, Order of Honor 
and Merit with rank of Officer. 

second Lieut. John M. Davis, Haiti, Brevet of Merit. 

Ch. O. M. Clerk Albert O. Woodrow, Haiti, Order of 
Honor and Merit with rank of Officer. 

Marine Gunner Robert E. McCook, Haiti, 
Merit. 


Distinguished Serv- 


Hill, Haiti, Distinguished Serv- 


srevet of 


HAVE YOU READ? 
HIGH COMMAND IN THE WORLD WAR 


By Captain W. D. Puleston, U. S. Navy, (Charles 
ribner’s Sons, New York). See Book Reviews. 


ery topside “Soldier and Sailor too” should read it! 


“LEWIS SHOULD HAVE BEEN A MARINE” 


(Continued from page 33) 


The story of the Lewis and Clark Expedition is too 
well known to require much mention here. The author 
has done a fine piece of work in condensing this part of 
lewis’ career while still painting it in bold and brilliant 
word pictures that give the reader the feeling he is 
living through the stirring and strenuous scenes de- 
picted. The leadership displayed in conducting the 
thirty-four members of the “Corps of Discovery” on 
their precarious journey of some 7,100 miles was su- 
perb, especially when it is considered that all but about 
680 miles of this distance partook of the nature of a 
small-boat expedition! The first winter was passed 
among the Mandan Indians of North Dakota, the 
neighboring state to Minnesota the later home of the 
Third Infantry. The second winter (1805-1806) found 
the expedition settled at Fort Clatsop not very many 
miles distant from the Columbia River and the sites of 
the present Fort Stevens and Astoria, Oregon. 

Upon the return of the Corps of Discovery from the 
Pacific Congress awarded its members with honors and 
grants of land. Lewis’ army career was brought to a 
close when, as a prequisite to appointment as Governor- 
General of all the territory in the Louisiana Purchase, 
he was required to resign from the army. Clark was 
made Indian Agent for the same region and was given 
the “civil-military title of brigadier general, the third of 
his family to don the silver stars of the United States 
Army.” 

Throughout this work there is an undercurrent of 
disaster to come, the clever work of the author in pre- 
paring the reader for the tragedy that followed so soon 
upon the honor and glory. Lewis’ unhappy love of 
Theodosia Burr brings in the somber tone of the trial 
of Aaron Burr for treason. Thomas Jefferson retires 
from the Presidency and is not at hand when Lewis’ hour 
of need comes. In the disorder of organizing and set- 
ting up a government for the Louisiana Territory “The 
Governor's accounts were being doubted and challenged 
at Washington, challenged by unknown cogs in the 
floundering machinery of Federal government.” Sick 
in body and worried in mind, Lewis disregarded Clark’s 
advice, “*You're getting all wrought up over some 
eight-dollar-a-week boot-licker, some speckled skunk 
that never saw an Indian and wouldn’t know a white 
man,” and set out for Washington to vindicate his 
good name. 

The end came with startling and appalling sudden- 
ness. The man who had never faltered in the face of 
real dangers fell prey to the fanciful fears of his weak- 
ened condition. On the night of 10 October, 1809, Meri- 
wether Lewis received the fatal wounds which consen- 
sus of opinion has judged were self-inflicted. By his 
death on the following day the United States lost a 
leader whose services might well have been found most 
valuable in the nearing crisis, the War of 1812. 

The author brings his sympathetic account of the 
life and death of Meriwether Lewis to a close, after 
quoting the words of Thomas Jefferson, which are most 
fittingly inscribed on the monument the state of Ten- 
nessee has erected over the grave, with “Forest and 
sky, sun and stars serve him fitting epitaph.” 

To Meriwether Lewis, as much as to any one man, 
do we owe the inclusion in our present United States 
of the great states of the Pacific Northwest. 
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MARINE CORPS RESERVE AVIATION IN THE 








DEPARTMENT OF THE PACIFIC 





A Frank Story—Do Not 
Fail To Read It. 


8 In April of 1925 a Reserve officer reported to the 
Marine Corps Aviation Squadron at San Diego for ac 
tive duty training. The Commanding Officer, after 
acknowledging the introduction, said, “I am glad to 
meet you, [ did not exactly know what a Marine 
Corps Reserve aviator looked like as | have never seen 
or heard of one until your orders came in.” 

This was the condition our Reserve was in at the 
time the United States Congress passed the Naval Re 
serve Act of March, 1925, which provided for a Re- 
serve and carried funds with it to pay those who could 
and would accept active duty training. Up to this 
time, Reservists had been carried under the War time 
provisions set forth in the Act of 29 August, 1916, and 
no one seemed to know just what the Reserve was or 
what could be done with it. There had been no funds 
made available nor no provision made for the Reserve 
to keep abreast of the times in a military way. It is 
true that in 1922 four officers had been given a month 
of active duty in the East, in 1925 five officers had 
been given training; in 1926 four had flown and in 
1927 five had been given active duty orders. At this 
time there were twenty-one aviation Reserve officers 
in the entire Marine Corps Reserve, only five of them 
residing in the Department of the Pacific. Of these 
five only two had flown since 1919 and they had each 
performed active duty in 1925, 1926, and 1927. 

On 12 June, 1928, orders were issued for two Re- 
serve officers, aviation, to report to San Diego for a 
refresher course prior to being ordered to Naval Re- 
serve Aviation Bases in connection with the building 
up and training of Reserve Student. Naval Aviators. 
This was brought about by Congress making funds 
available for enlarging the Reserve and bringing it up 
to date. These two officers went through a short 
course in flying and their indoctrination b-ought up to 
date. On 1 July of that year one was ordered to the 
Naval Reserve Aviation Base at Squantum, Mass., and 
the other was sent to the Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base (later Naval Air Station), Seattle, Washington. 

The Naval Reserve had been training young men in 
flying since 1925 or 1926 and had these Bases estab- 
lished with an approved type of training plane and 
with sufficient ship-keepers to keep them in the air. 
With the reporting of these Marine Corps Reserve 
officers a small number of enlisted Reservists were 
placed in a duty status as ship-keepers and there came 





into being Marine Corps Reserve Aviation Units at 
five of the Naval Reserve Aviation Bases. These 
Units operated under the Commanding Officer of the 
Base and were thrown in with the Naval Reserve for 
the training of both Marine and Naval Reservists 
The duties of the Commanding Officer of the Marine 
Corps Reserve Aviation Unit was to select applicants 
for training in flying and for commission as second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps Reserve. After selec- 
tion and passage of physical examination these appli- 
cants were enlisted in Class VI, ordered to active duty 
and given flight training. 

In 1928 students were given a course of instruction 
at the reserve base consisting of 45 hours of flying and 
carrying them through dual, primary and secondary 
solo, recovery from unusual positions and elementary 
acrobatics. On the successful completion of this course 
they were ordered to Pensacola, Florida, where they 
were given a short advanced course. They were re- 
turned to their homes from Pensacola and waited for 
the first of the fiscal year when they were again or- 
dered to active duty, this time as a second lieutenant 
in the Reserve, and to San Diego where they spent a 
year with the Aircraft Squadrons, West Coast Expe- 
ditionary Force, and were trained as finished Marine 
Corps Pilots. 

At San Diego they did not spend all of their time 
flying. Far from it. They were permitted to fly a 
certain portion of the time and the balance was taken 
up with class room work covering such points as ad- 
ministration, paper work, radio code practice, ordnance, 
more aero-dynamics and theory, and were taught the 
intricacies of finding information in the Marine Corps 
Manual and Navy Regulations as well as a short course 
of instruction in Courts and Boards. At least one day 
a week they were taken out on the drill grounds and 
taught close order drill starting from a squad up to the 
Company. Then they were taken over to the Marine 
Corps Base and made to drill recruits, from the boot 
on through to the finished marine: and finally they 
went to La Jolla and were made to qualify on the rifle 
and pistol ranges. 

In June, 1929, the second class of students was as- 
sembled and trained. This year a change was made in the 
course given at the Naval Reserve Aviation Bases in that 
they were given a thirty day elimination course, consisting 
of ten hours’ dual and eight hours’ solo. Those com- 
pleting this course were sent to Pensacola and were 
given the complete course prescribed for officers of 
the regular Navy and Marine Corps. They were com- 
missioned at Pensacola and ordered direct to San Dieg« 
from training so that no period of waiting was neces- 
sary. 

In 1930 orders were received authorizing and direct- 
ing the recruiting and formation of an Observation 
Squadron to be known as VO-SMR and a Service 
Company to be designated Service Company 4MR at 
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Naval Air Station, Seattle, Washington. The 
‘rength authorized was taken from the Peace Time 
rganization Tables, 1929, of the Marine Corps and to 

two divisions in the Observation Squadron with the 
rvice Company as shown. This allowed sixty men 

the Squadron and one hundred for the Company 
th eighteen officers for one and four for the other. 
juite naturally, there were not enough officers avail- 
ble, and are not so yet, but those trained and returned 
inactive status were attached and training of men 
s proceeded. 

In 1931 the third training of students 
tarted at Seattle and was conducted the same as for 
hours’ dual, eight hours’ 


season of 


e€ previous year, 1. e., ten 

lo and then to Pensacola. 

In April of 1932 an officer was detached from Seattle 
to the Naval Reserve Aviation Base, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, for the purpose of organizing a new Reserve 
squadron to bear the designation of Fighting Squadron 
Four, MR. Soon after his arrival an officer was de- 
tached from San Diego to act as his assistant and to 
learn the peculiarities of Reserve recruiting. After the 
authorized strength for forty men was reached these 
two officers were ordered to Oakland, California, for 
a similar task and a Reserve officer brought to active 
duty to command the Marine Corps Reserve Aviation 
Unit at the Base and to act as Insrtuctor-Inspector for 
the squadron. 

sy July, Long Beach was running smoothly and 
work was started at Oakland on Observation Squadron 
ren, MR. The Squadron was to be identical with the 
Observation Squadron at Seattle. This organization 
was completed on October 15th and the senior officer 
was detached to Headquarters, Department of the Pa- 
cific, to act as aide to the Commanding General for 
Reserve Aviation and as Instructor-Inspector to the 
four organizations in the Department. The other re- 
serve officer was left at Oakland in command of the 
\viation Unit. 

Mention has been made of these Marine Corps Re- 
serve Aviation Units and the squadrons. There might 
be a word of explanation of the status and functions of 
the two at this time. The Reserve Aviation Unit is 
an active duty unit and consists of a Reserve officer 
and one or more enlisted men on active duty status, 
with all pay and allowances of their grades. They see 
to it that the squadron is run according to Marine 
Corps practices and that there is harmony between the 
Marine and Naval Reserve personnel both active and 
inactive. They supervise the drills and see that facili- 
tes are made available for the squadron on their regu- 
lar drill nights and on the day of their consolidated 
rill and that all safety precautions are complied with. 

The squadron is inac.ive and draws no pay for drill 
nor for their consolidated drill. They serve entirely 
gratuitously and out of patriotic interest. The squad- 
ron is commanded by the senior Marine Crops Reserve 
officer attached thereto—not by the active duty officer. 
[he training is all with a view to the squadron being 
an independent organization. They have to perform 
‘heir own clerical duties as well as conduct all of the 
lrills called for in a regular outfit. The Instructor- 


inspector stands by and advises the Commanding Offi- 
er and assists him in bringing his organization to a 
peak of efficiency. 
As was mentioned before, in 1928 there were only 
‘e Marine Corps Reserve officers attached to the De- 





partment of the Pacific and no enlisted men. December, 
1933, sees the following strength of aviation: 


VO-8MR 4 Officers 57 Enlisted men 
Ser. Co. 4MR 2 4 80 zs ” 
VO-10MR 10 - 45 - a 
VF-4MR Y . 38 7 . 


making a total of 25 officers and 220 men. In addition 
to these squadrons and the service company, which are 
Fleet Reserve, there is a paper organization made up 
of the Volunteer Reservists consisting of 11 officers 
and 94 enlisted men. This paper organization consists 
of officers that reside at points remote from a Reserve 
Aviation Base and who can not regularly attend drills, 
and of men that have been transferred from the drill- 
ing organizations due to occupational changes, change 
of residence and various other reasons that preclude 
their regular attendance. They are subject to call in 
time of emergency the same as the Fleet Reservist 
attached to a drilling squadron. 

Training of these squadrons is patterned as closely 
as possible after the Aircraft Squadrons of the regular 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Force and, for the officers 
(pilots) is governed by a syllabus laid down by the 
Major General Commandant. This syllabus covers 
hombing, gunnery, reconnaissance, observation, radio, 
ground communications, navigation and blind flying. 
For the enlisted personnel the training is conducted in 
class rooms and in the shops at the Reserve Bases. It 
embraces engine upkeep and overhaul, plane upkeep 
and overhaul, armament, radio, parachutes, close order 
drill and the entire school of the soldier. Instructors 
are called from the officers of the squadron and from 
qualified enlisted men. 

Up to the Fall of 1933 these squadrons had been 
performing drills at their respective Bases, both eve- 
ning and consolidated, but had been given no oppor- 
tunity for any prolonged or extended duty. Funds 
were found available to allow for ten men to come to 
duty with pay, but no allowances, and for a small ad- 
ditional number to come to duty with no pay, but allow- 
ing them a commuted ration not to exceed fifty cents 
per diem. The funds allowed 34 men with pay and 
about the same number at fifty cents a day for fourteen 
days’ active duty training. Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, ordered fourteen to duty at Seattle, ten at Oak- 
land and ten at Long Beach with pay and split the 
non-pay people up in the same proportion. Results 
obtained from this active duty were far beyond any- 
thing that could be hoped for in proportion to the 
money spent and it is sincerely hoped that in the future 
funds can be found to give pay to the entire squadron 
for a two-week duty period. 

Drill pay has been mentioned and it is very inter- 
esting to note that from the time the Marine Corps 
reserve organizations were founded up to the beginning 
of the present Fiscal Year they have not received any 
remuneration for attending weekly evening drills. The 
Naval Reserve has paid its members. both officers and 
men, since 1925, at the rate of one day’s pay for each 
drill attended. No funds were provided for drill pay 
for the Marines and, of course, none has been paid. 
However, this fiscal year a small amount has been 
gleaned from tHe appropriation that enables payment 
of drill pay to approximately ten men of each squad- 
ron for twenty-four drills in the year. This costs a 
great deal of money when all organizations throughout 
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the country are taken into consideration; in fact 1 
cost $3,091 .6% less 15%. but for one squadron the sum 
involved is only three hundred nineteen dollars fifty- 
two cents ($319.52) less fifteen per cent for the entire 
CAT 

To keep the drill attendance at a high level, it 1s 
necessary to make the lectures and shop work interest 


ing to the personnel and to arrange to instill in them 
a loyalty and spirit that will make them feel they are 
missing something if they fail to attend 

The entire authorized strength of Aviation Reserve 
in the Department of the Pacific is fifty-six officers and 
two hundred and sixty enlisted men \s of December, 
1933, the squadrons are forty men short of full strength 
These vacancies are held open in the different organiza 
tions to have room for exceptionally trained men and 
tor ex-marines desiring affiliation 

In officers we are far short of authorized strength, as 
lack of funds has precluded any training of new ma 
terial. Provision is made in the regulations for the 
commissioning of certain qualified transport pilots, but 
this has been suspended, as there is not sufficient money 
to allow them, to fly and train them in military tactics 
toward designating them as Naval Aviators. For the 
next two years there will be no influx to the squadrons 
and nautral loss of pilots will result due to their moy 
ing away from the location of the Reserve bases 

In flying for reserve pilots, it is of interest to note 
that the money allowed limits the Marine Corps Re 
serve to fifteen hours a year for eighty pilots. We 
have in the entire Reserve some one hundred twenty 


ve pilots This necessitates grounding of all plots 

ot attached to one of the squadrons, and holds down 
‘ od 1 

the number that can be attached to eighty. In the 


Department of the Pacific, as has been mentioned, 
there are twenty-five attached and eleven that are not 
permitted to fly. Unless a greater amount is provided 
it is obvious that even these twenty-five will suffer, as 
it takes more than fifteen hours a year to keep a pilot 
\ letter of the Secretary of the Navy 


has given a good indication of the amount of flying 


in condition 


necessary for efficiency when he states that “In orde 
to maintain a satisfactory degree of proficiency, eac] 
officer detailed to duty involving flying in the Nava 


\eronautic Organizations will hereafter be expecte 


to obtain a minimum of one hundred hours in the air 
per year.” 

This short treatise is offered with a hope that it will 
better acquaint the service with the obstacles the re- 
servist has had to surmount and to show that real con- 
structive work has been done toward having a force 
that can help to fill the breach in the regular Marine 
Corps made by rigid economy, which has materially 
reduced the Corps as an exceptional military organiza- 
tion Detailed figures of appropriations have been 
deleted; they are not particularly of interest except to 
show that things can be done with small cost, this cost 
being $711,625 for six years. We are proud of our 
Reserve and we are sincerely hopeful that a day will 
come when money, that essential to advancement, will 
be given us to continue the start that has been made 
and to equip and clothe our reserve in a manner fitting 
and proper in comparison to the mother organization. 


THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 





CARIBBEAN AREA 


Something Always Close To 
Our Profession. 





8 1. From the very founding of our country, our 
national government has exhibited grave concern over 
the affairs of the Caribbean area, as evidenced by the 
numerous treaties and agreements drawn and _ policies 
announced, bearing upon the area as a whole or its 
various component countries in particular. 

2. It is of interest to note that since the Spanish- 
American War the United States has dispatched 
twenty-three armed forces varying in size from a 
squad to six thousand men to various Caribbean and 
Central-American countries. The expenditure of these 
funds and the effort involved was for one purpose 
and one purpose only, to protect the strategic posi 
tion of the United States in this area. Humanitarian 
and economic excuses might be given but the ultimate 
aim is, and has been, the protection of the Caribbean 
from foreign encroachment in order to hold our canal 
and trade routes open and make the United States 
thereby as nearly economically independent as_ pos 
sible. The importance of this area is ever growing, 
and with one canal built and in lucrative operation, 
and a second projected, we must continue to be deeply 
concerned as to its future. 


3. A study of the map of the world shows at a 
glance that through this area pass numerous routes 
of world-borne commerce. 

4. For the purposes of this article we include in 
the Caribbean area the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean 
Sea, the islands in and the various countries bordering 
on these bodies of water. We find that herein are 
many important physical features, economic values, 
and conflicting political and psychological aspects 
which place it in the critical area class in its relation 
to the United States second only to the St. Lawrence- 
Halifax area. 

5. This study stresses the geographical features of 
the area. An examination of these features discloses 
an area of land and water roughly two thousand 
miles east and west and twelve hundred miles nort! 
and south, the northern boundary of which coincides 
with a part of the southern boundary of the United 
States, and within the southwestern boundary of 
which lies the Panama Canal and the route of the 
proposed Nicaraguan Canal, through which passes and 
will pass an enormous volume of commerce, both 
\merican and foreign borne (for the Panama Cana 
in 1930-1931, twenty-five million tons of cargo whicl 
paid twenty-four million dollars in tolls). The canal 
is further of highest importance in that it provides a 
route whereby the United States Fleet may operate 

a (Continued on page @&) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR .22 RIFLE SHOOTING PRELIMINARY 





TO .30 CAL. RECORD FIRING IN THE MARINE 





CORPS RESERVE 





Very Timely—Try It Out. 


B With the constant demand to reduce costs and the 
for economy on every hand, the question of how 
train riflemen without spending money for expensive 
nunition has arisen, and it has been successfully 
nswered by the small bore rifle, the .22 cal. The 
dea of limited training with the .22 cal. rifle is not new 
the Marine Corps,—gallery shooting has been used 
many years but the development of a rifle to satis- 
torily simulate the .30 cal. 1s a comparatively recent 
levelopement. Now, with an understanding of .22 caliber 
rifle shooting a skillful military rifleman can be devel- 
ed before ever a shot has been fired with the .30 cali 
ber. The .22 caliber rifie at present can be used to simu- 
late all phases of .30 caliber firing except the recoil. If 
his is considered to be a disadvantage it is only a matter 
time until .22 caliber rifles will be constructed for 
ilitary training so that the recoil is the same as for the 
30 caliber, as is now done with the .22 cal. pistol and 
22 cal. machine gun. However, it is a question as to 
whether this recoil is desirable for training and many 
uccessful coaches have demonstrated that it is not. See 
articles “Shooting Up the Carribbean,” by Lt. Comd. 
Ek. FE. Wilson, U. S. N., and “Team Training with the 
Small Bore,” by Ch. M. M.—J. B. Smith, U. S. N. in 
he “American Rifleman” May 15, 1924 and Aug. 15, 
1924, respectively. The international interest in the .22 
|. machine fired at Camp Perry is too well known to 
require other than mention at this place. 
While small bore military rifle shooting is considered 
something of a late development the following is 
quoted from the last mentioned article in the above para- 
raph and written in 1924, because it is as good advice 
day as the day it was written: 
“Possibly the most important subject, and the one de- 
serving the greatest amount of attention, is the trigger 
queeze. It is natural for an untrained man to yank the 
trigger the moment the sights and bull’s-eye become 
Jigned, but to hit that bull’s-eyve with a yank is a rare 
currence. No one can make a good score until he has 
learned to squeeze the trigger. This is as true in rapid 
re as in slow. The only difference is in the rapidity of 
he squeeze. Even the most expert riflemen cannot hold 
ng on the bull. But he “squeezes it off’ just the same. 
‘st he finds the position where his rifle points naturally 
the target. Then he “lines her up” and takes up the 
lack. When the front sight appears under the bull, he 
rts his squeeze. As soon as he “swings off the black” 
stops the squeeze, but does not release the pressure 
ady applied. When he comes back on again, he con- 
1es to squeeze and so forth. The primary object of 


— 


the squeeze is to get the shot off without knowing 1t, 
but with the bull’s-eye and sights properly aligned. That 
sounds complicated, but stop and figure out the squeeze 
as explained, and you'll see it’s logical. 

“Every man is a natural born flncher! lf he knows 
when the shot is going off he unconsciously shuts his 
eyes and pushes his shoulder ahead to meet the recoil. 
This is “bucking it,” and usually throws him completely 
off the target. Whereas, if the trigger was squeezed off 
with the sights slightly off the bull, the shot will go where 
held and be a close one. One excellent method of cor- 
recting flinching, which is always the visible sign of 
trigger squeeze error, is for the coach to press the trigger 
while the man under instruction holds and aligns the 
rifle. 

“There is nothing mysterious about the expert rifle- 
man. He has just overcome the natural tendency to 
yank, get his shots all off with a squeeze, and tries, 
rather than to get all bull's-eyes, to get no real had shots. 

“This requires a continuous struggle. The difference 
between being a poor shot and a good one—a good one 
and an exceptionally good one—is the difference in 
ability to “squeeze it off.” The whole thing of good 
shooting is good holding, the first requirement of good 
holding, is the right trigger squeeze. When a man has 
mastered his unconscious self to the extent that he can 
forget that there is going to be an explosion and shock, 
and can squeeze the trigger with a steadily increasing 
pressure until the piece is fired, then, and then only, 
can he become a good shot. And now comes a strong 
point in the argument for the small bore. There is no 
recoil and shock. There is a very small explosion and 
noise, Therefore, the main inducement to flinch is done 
away with. One can perfect the squeeze without having 
to combat the very things that make the squeeze hard 
to master. And once he has the squeeze “down pat’’ one 
can use it on any old gun. 

“It goes without saying that a great deal of practice 
at this squeezing is necessary before the pupils are ready 
to fire a single shot. The proper procedure for this 
“dry practice’ is about as follows: First, adjust sling. 
Second, take proper position. Third, take up trigger 
slack. Fourth, properly align sights. Fifth, hold breath, 
Sixth, squeeze it off. Seventh, call the shot. As I said, 
this requires a lot of practice, but once it is mastered, we 
are ready to begin shooting and making bull’s-eyes.” 

“In all practice, slow and rapid, shooters should be 
divided into pairs or shooting partners. When one is 
shooting the other should watch him and see if he can 
detect any errors. A shooter will unconsciously do a lot 
of things he shouldn’t. His partner can correct him, and 
with practice these errors can be eliminated. Watch 
that the sling doesn’t slide down. A loosened sling will 
change the point of impact. Glance at his eye at the 
instant of firing and see if he closes it or “bats” it a 
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little. In rapid fire, watch his bolt manipulation, and see 
that he keeps his eye on the target and his gun at his 
houlder. Try and correct any thing he does that doesn’t 
look natural and easy. The coach should watch the man 


himself. If a coach watches the target, he is of no 
assistance to the man firing 
“Training with the small bore is essentially the same 


as a recruit would receive with the service rifle on an 


outdoor range, and, has a mighty big advantage on start 


inv right off with the old .30 \s mentioned before 


there isn’t the recoil or noise to contend with, errors 
can be more easily detected and corrected, and if the 
training is thorough, the shooters learn to do all the 


different things subconsciously, and when they get out 
with the service rifle, they will go right ahead and do 
them just the same 

“Tf the positions and the use of the sling are properl 
learned with the small bore, the change of recoil will not 
be noticed. The padded shooting coat should he used 
with the small bore. Then the shooters are accustomed 
to it 

“But the one underlying thing necessary to make the 
whole thing a success is hard work. Put the whole heart 
and mind to it and neglect no little part of the training. 
Practice with one end in view, to become a good shot 
with the service rifle. Organize individual matches and 
shoot courses as nearly identical to service rifle course as 
possible. Have rapid fire matches. See who can take the 
best positions and the quickest.” 

Supplement the above by study of the U. S. Marine 
Corps Score Book and rifleman’s instructor. One of 
these books should be in the hands of every man who 
is learning to shoot. It is even more useful for pre- 
liminary study than it is to keep scores on the range— 
a point in shooting that no expert neglects. If a man 
new to the shooting game is issued one of the books just 
at the time of firing when he has no time for study he 
gets little good from it. Use the book as a text during 
armory training. 

Further illustrations of what is being done with the 
small bore military rifle is given in the following articles : 

“Bisley 1931,” “The American Rifleman,” September, 


What Some of Our Reserve Officers 
are Doing in Aviation 


® Bruce G. Buckley, Second Lieutenant, USMCR, 
Samuel T. Irwin, First Lieutenant, USMCR (formerly 
in either 5th or 6th Marines, wounded at Belleau Wood) 

both now flying mail with the Curtiss Company’s 
airline between Istanbul, Ankara, and Kaisarieh. Both 
were members of VO6-MR, NRAB, Floyd Bennett Field, 
N. Y. Buckley recently married an American girl in 
Turkey. 

Harry Van Liew, Second Lieutenant, USMCR, 1s 
flying mail for one of the lines, either United or T. A. T., 
out of Chicago to Omaha, I believe. 

Alton B. Parker, Captain, USMCR, flies the night 
mail for T. W. A. between Salt Lake and Los Angeles, 
one of the toughest runs in the country. 

Edwyn O. Schultz, First Lieutenant, USMCR, with 
Pan American Airways System, Miami, and pilots the 
Yankee Clipper, biggest U. S. airliner, between Miami 
and Havana. 


1931, by Maj. J. S. Hatcher. 

“My National Match,” “The American Riflemar 
August, 1932, by Chas. O. Bower. 

“My Experiences at Bisley in 1932,” “The Ameri 
Rifleman,” January, 1933, by John B. Adams. 

The above articles are mentioned not only because th 


are interesting reading but because there must be son 


thing to stir the interest of good rifle shots in sma 


bore shooting when they will take the time to practi 


and spend the money incidental to such practice. As th 
Bisley matches are international matches it shows t] 
top-notch shooters of many nations are ready to spet 
money otnhe small bore. It is a safe statement to n al 
that once a rifleman learns all the art of small bore 
shooting his interest is as keen as in .30 caliber compet 
tions. Attention is brougth to the high character of small! 
hore firing in this paragraph to illustrate what is being 
done with the small bore and to encourage small bore 
training in the “Reserve” because if it is faithfully 
carried out .30 caliber rifle qualifications will sure! 
result. 

The ammunition allowance for rifle conypanies of the 
Marine Corps Reserve for the current year is: 


150 rds. .22 cal. per man 
60 rds. .30 cal. per man 


This limited ammunition allowance means that a man 
must know how to shoot before he fires his first shot, 
and if he is properly coached and trained he will know 
Coaches can insure this by not allowing a man to forget 
that good .22 cal. shooting is accomplished by hard work 
by the same methods as .30 caliber shooting and _ that 
if the .22 caliber rifle is treated as a .30 caliber, scores 
on the .30 caliber range will correspond to scores on the 
small bore range 

The results of attention to .22 caliber firing by the 
Reserves is even now noteworthy. A study of the scores 
on file in the Record Section at Headquarters shows that 
the organizations which have high .22 caliber records also 
have high .30 calrber records, so much so that it is a 
safe saying,—‘‘Let me see his .22 caliber score and I'll 
tell you his .30 caliber score.”’ 


Wallace D. Culbertson, First Lieutenant, USMCR, 
with Pan American Airways System, between Havana 
and Canal Zone, longest water hop of any U. S. airline 
Knows sharks by their first names. 

Parker B. Abbott, Second Lieutenant, USMCR, is 
test pilot for Lockheed, having just toured the country 
demonstrating the twin-motored Alcor. Made a news- 
reel after removing one prop to show how plane takes 
off and flies on one motor. 

Stephen A. McClellan, Captain, USMCR, Command 
ing Officer of VO6-MR, is assistant to President Philip 
Johnson of United Aircraft. 

John M. Miller, Second Lieutenant, USMCR, of VO6- 
MR, flew first autogyro across country and daily tows 
advertising signs over New York City. 

Donald M. Marshall, Second Lieutenant, USMCR, is 
private pilot for Hal Roach, Hollywood producer. 

Francis H. Bradbury, Second Lieutenant, USMCR, 
of VO6-MR, is American Airways traffic manager 
Albany. 

Willard Reed, Second Lieutenant. USMCR, of VO06- 
MR is in the traffic department of American Airways 


at New York. 
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MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 1934-1935 





An Outline of the Schools’ Courses 


Corps GAZETTE has re- 
furnish the 


® The Editor of the MARIN: 
ested that the Marine Corps Schools 
the Gazette with a resumé of the courses 
r the year 1934-1935. As the for 
e coming year show a radical departure in the meth- 

and scope of instruction as compared to previous 
ears, it is considered advisable to review the trend 
thought and events that have brought about these 
odifications. 


iders of 


school courses 


Probably no single or combination of factors has 

ntributed so much to erystalizing school opinion, 

d forcing a change in our ideas as to the educational 
requirements and needs of the Marine Corps as the 
establishment of the Fleet Marine Force. This Force, 
as a component part of the U. S. Fleet organization, 

lending color and purpose to every Marine Corps 
activity, and has already served to amplify and clarify 
the mission of the Marine Corps Schools. A_ well 
regulated procurement plan of material for the Fleet 
Marine Force, the modernization of tactics truly ap- 
plicable to landing operations and improved methods 
of training to conform to the development of new 
veapons will call for continuous experimentation, re- 
search and study. Consequently, it would appear that 
our educational system should be predicated primarily 
on fitting ourselves for service with the Fleet Marine 
Force in one capacity or another. 

There has long existed a recognized necessity for 
the reorganization of the school curriculum in order 
to harmonize with the essential requirements:of Ma- 
rine Corps missions and tasks. The present Comman- 
dant of the Schools, General Breckinridge, has per- 
sistently advocated liberalizing the scope and methods 
of instruction, and has emphasized the importance of 
altering the courses to suit our own peculiar needs 
and multifarious duties. Particularly has he advo- 
cated the infusion of naval thought into the courses 
in order that we might better comprehend the Navy's 

thod of conducting war and our place in the scheme 
of national defense as a part of the Navy. 

While certain changes have been made in the courses 
during recent years to meet these requisites, one 
must concede that they have been slow in their in- 
ception and even ultra conservative. Many of us long 
connected with the Schools have been reluctant to 
part with the old form and system of teaching, based 

ainly on land warfare. situations, and where too 
frequently the instruction has consisted of a series of 
ndependent and uncorrelated subjects. Frankly, this 
endency can be attributed to the fact that there has 
been a lack of conception on the part of many to 

derstand sympathetically and estimate the Marine 
rps’ real role in any future national emergency. 
\vain, it would be unfair to deny that the School 
trine and instruction has been actuated largely by 
directors and instructors of the Schools. The 

‘jority of these officers received their initial educa- 

nal training at Army schools, and it is only natural 

it they should be imbued with Army teaching and 
losophies. 
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Certain instructors have contended that the history 
of the Marine Corps clearly demonstrates that in time 
of war we have been more closely and _ intimately 
associated with the Army than with the Navy, and 
should, therefore, train ourselves to serve with the 
Army. However, of late years a better appreciation 
and wiser understanding of the mission and tasks of 
the Corps have done much to dispel this misconcep- 
tion. The creation of the Fleet Marine Force has had 
the salutary effect of removing the last vestige of 
doubt as to the real objective of the Marine Corps 
Schools, which, after all, is to increase our knowledge 
of the art and science of war as applicable to Marines, 
and thereby train ourselves to execute more efficiently 
our probable tasks in peace and war. 

In time of war the Fleet Marine Force will support 
the Fleet in the seizure and defense of advanced bases 
or in the denial of such bases to enemy forces. The 
amplitude of such operations is certain to give rise to 
a multitude of situations. In the seizure of advanced 
bases, situations will be extremely variable; variable 
with respect to the theatre of operations; logistical, 
tactical and strategical considerations; character or 
nature of the objective to be seized and defended; 
tasks assigned; and the forces and armament available. 

The study of landing operations, both in the attack 
and defense, offers such a wide field of investigation 
that the entire school year could be profitably devoted 
to this engrossing subject, provided time were avail- 
able and there were no other essentials to consider. 
However, we cannot rely solely on one problem or a 
few studies dealing with the seizure of an advanced 
base to give us a comprehensive knowledge of the 
many phases of landing operations. The defense or 
denial of a base is still another matter to which we 
must adjust our ideas and concepts. Therefore, to 
confine ourselves to one problem in landing operations 
might have the pernicious effect of warping our judg- 
ment when trying to apply our limited perceptions to 
similar problems, but where the tempo and environ- 
ment under which operations are conducted differ 
radically. The more the School studies landing opera- 
tions, the more the conviction grows that there can be 
no type solution. Each particular problem will de- 
mand a special study and special decisions. A correct 
conception of and proficiency in landing operations 
can only be acquired through the study of new situa- 
tions, and the actual training in such operations. 
Landing operations must then form the major part 
of our tactical and strategical studies, and cover a 
comparatively wide field of varying situations. 

There is still another aspect to our academic train- 
ing that merits our consideration, and which bears on 
important problems other than the study of major 
operations in conjunction with the Fleet. For decades 
we have been intermittently employed in carrying out 
tasks during peace time which were in no way related 
to a war with a first class power. These tasks have 
had for their aims the friendly or forcible occupation 
of certain small republics, where our activities have 
been directed to the restoration of peace and order; 
the protection of life and property; the assumption 
of civil affairs and relations; the suppression of ban- 
ditry; the organization and training of native con- 
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tabulary forces, et While this particular phase of 
Marine ( OTps employment has been crowned with suc 
ess and achievement, mistakes have been made that 
unnecessarily prolonged operations, and may inciden 
tally have extended the period of occupation. With 


each succeeding expedition we might well ask our 
selves, “Have we fully profited by past experiences 7” 
One has only to read the various reports and articles 
prepared by officers in regard to these occupational 
operations to realize that we have frequently violated 
simple and well known principles or negle¢ ted to apply 
the methods by which these principles are ordinarily 
observed 

Of late years, a vast amount of information has 
been submitted in the nature of reports, diaries, his 
tories, monographs and sundry other articles bearing 
on this vital subject, which we have now come to class 
under the all-inclusive term of “Small Wars.” If we 
are to benefit by this wealth of material, it must be 
collected, analyzed and digested, and placed in pre 
sentable form for the guidance and instruction of all 
the officers of the Corps. As a laboratory for re 
search, this work would seem to devolve upon the 
Schools, and the Schools are ready to assume the 
responsibility of providing officers with a thorough 
course in Small Wars. 

Although certain phases of Small Wars have been 
studied at the Schools, the subject as a whole has 
only received a cursory examination. In order to in- 
cite the student’s interest and imagination, he must 
be furnished with a clear and complete picture of all 
the tasks, obligations and responsibilities that may 
devolve on a Marine Corps expeditionary force, when 
intervening as an occupational force. Such a_ pano- 
rama might be presented by the portrayal of the 
chronological steps that follow once the force has 
been assigned its mission. These steps would include 
the initial planning and preparation for the expedition ; 
the mobilization of the various units; the movement 
by rail and concentration of the force at the port or 
ports of embarkation; the movement overseas; the 
landing and subsequent operations ashore involving 
various phases of small wars; modification of plans 
for the military occupation and administration of civil 
affairs; detailed study of functions and use of the 
expeditionary staff during the period of occupation; 
operations against rebel forces or in suppression of 
banditry; and the evacuation and withdrawal of the 
force to the United States. 

There is another point of interest in our school 
instruction which has to do with the organization of 
the Fleet Marine Force for a maximum war time ef- 
fort. The war strength organization of the Fleet 
Marine Force discloses a composite fighting unit, 
powerfully equipped and armed for both offensive and 
defensive operations. The Force, composed of a force 
headquarters, force special troops, force train, two 
brigades of infantry, one brigade of artillery, avia- 
tion (16 squadrons), three regiments of base defense 
artillery (6” naval and anti-aircraft guns), chemical, 
engineer and medical troops, a force regulating depot 
and a supply depot, will exact a high state of training 
on the part of its 20,000 effectives, if the Force is to 
be effectively, economically and skillfully employed in 
the accomplishment of its probable tasks. Within the 
organization every means must be utilized to augment 
its striking force and fire power, both in the offense 
and defense, without any sacrifice in mobility. As new 
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types of weapons are evolved and adopted, new met 
’ ? , » 

ods of employment and tactics must be developed I 


their use. 

In order to familiarize officers with the war strengt 
of the organization of the Fleet Marine Force, and t 
test its soundness and practicability, the Force or de 
tachments thereof, will be used almost exclusively i 
landing operation problems and map maneuvers 
espe ially will the officers of the First Year Class be 
made thoroughly cognizant with the tactics and tech 
nique of the separate arms composing the organiza 
tion. The tactics and technique of the separate arms 
properly belongs in the course for the First Year 
Class, based on the assumption that the field officers 
and senior captains of the Corps attending the Second 
Year Class have already attained a proficiency in ta 
tics and technique through previous schooling and ex 
perience. 

lfowever, a refresher course in tactics and technique 
of the separate arms has been arranged for the Se 
ond Year Class, but this instruction will be = given 
contemporaneously with tactical studies, and as a 
part of the illustrative problems in landing operations. 

If the study of landing operations and small wars 
is as comprehensive and important as stressed above, 
can we consistently include these two broad subjects 
in a course of instruction founded principally on land 
warfare, involving major operations and covering a 
variety of problems, each based on a separate and 
distinct situation’ To do so will only result in a 
smattering knowledge of many subjects. We will 
have wasted our time and effort, and have made no 
progress toward a common and definite aim. 

The Schools believe that one year must be devoted 
almost entirely to landing operations and small wars 
Such a course of instruction logically shapes itself for 
the Second Year Class. 

For the school year 1934-1935, the resident classes 
of the Marine Corps Schools at Quantico will consist 
of the First Year Class, the Second Year Class, and 
the Base Defense Weapons Class. 

In quoting the Schools Regulations below, it will be 
readily seen that the above considerations were the 
guiding factors in outlining the scope of instruction 
for the different classes. 

“The course for the First Year Class includes tac- 
tical and strategical operations, with command and 
staff functions of all units up to and including the 
brigade as an independent unit, and as part of a fore 
in naval landing operations, including the seizure ot 
naval bases, the occupation and defense of naval bases, 
small wars, and emergency operations such as Marines 
are frequently called on to perform. Study of Spanish 
is included.” 

“The course for the Second Year Class includes the 
entire field of Naval landing operations with special 
emphasis on the Marine Brigade, the Marine Force, 
both when acting independently and when part of tl 
Fleet. Command and staff functions in all types of 
operations from small independent units up to and 1n- 
cluding the mobilization, organization and operation of 
the largest probable Marine Force. The study of 
small wars forms an important part of the course.” 

“The course for the Base Defense Weapons Class 
designed to prepare these officers for service with the 
Fleet Marine Force, and consists primarily of tec! 
nical and practical instruction in base defense weapons 
The coygse includes mathematics, topography, gunner: 
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he tactics and technique of base defense weapons. 
ertain portion of the course 1s devoted to naval 
ng particularly the defense of ad- 

bases, in order that the officers may have a 
er understanding of the tactical employment ot 
llery units (naval, field, and anti-aircraft) in base 


r operations, 


e course for the Base Defense Weapons Class 

not be discussed here, as this class is just being 

can hardly be considered a permanent 
School organization. 

Mor the First and Second Year Classes the sched- 

es of instruction include the following general sub- 


and 


- ' 
or the 


First Year Class: 

Topography (summer course, 103 hours); 

Infantry Weapons (practical instruction, 131 
hours); 

Naval Gunnery (largely practical, 61 hours) ; 
\rtillery (includes demonstrations) ; 

\viation (includes demonstrations ) ; 

(Chemical Warfare ; 

Field Engineering ; 

Intelligence ; 

Supply ; 

Communication ; 

Minor tactics (includes large number of terrain 
exercises, 84 hours) ; 

Mounted Detachments (includes 
ment and equitation) ; 

Landing Operations (landing attack and defense 
of bases, 172 hours); 

Small Wars (devoted mostly to operations, 94 
hours) ; 

Map Maneuvers (landing operations) ; 

Law; 
Spanish (71 
COUTSE) 5 
Lecture Course (Military history, separate arms 
and services, and military and naval matters 

from outside sources). 
Second Year Class: 
Illustrative problem (landing attack, 97 hours) ; 
Illustrative problem (defense of a base, 89 hours) ; 
Project problem (landing operations, 279 hours) ; 


animal manage- 


hours exclusive of the summer 


Special tactical study (landing operations, 30 
hours); 
Staff and command maneuvers (two-sided map 


maneuvers in landing operations, 75 hours); 

Naval War College problem (landing operations, 
60 hours); 

Project problem (small wars, 140 hours) ; 

Military Government ; 

Lecture Course (Military history, separate 
and services, military and naval matters 
outside sources). 

There is available during the school year 1056 hours 
nstruction for both For the First Year 
139 hours of this time have been unassigned. 
this means the course has been kept sufficiently 
elastic so as to adjust the instruction to the capabilities 
progress of the students, and at the same time 
for the inclusion of miscellaneous or kindred 
ects that may be of interest or benefit to the 
ents. 
School feels that the instruction in Infantry 
pons and Naval Gunnery has no place in the 
se for the First Year Class, provided the course 


arms 
from 


classes. 











is to be maintained on a purely tactical basis. How- 
ever, the Schools must assume the responsibility for 
the practical technical instruction in Infantry Weapons 
until such time as the Basic School at Philadelphia 
can absorb this phase of training, or until other pro- 
visions are made to furnish the younger officers with 
the necessary instruction in infantry combat exercises 
before attending the First Year Class. The same 
considerations apply to the course in Naval Gunnery. 

Of the 1,056 hours available, 817 hours have been 
allocated to the instruction of the Second Year Class, 
leaving 239 hours unassigned. This exercise of 
latitude or unassigned hours was deemed essential for 
the purpose of augmenting any phase of instruction 
should conditions warrant. In a course consisting of 
long and continuous problems, it is difficult to pre- 
scribe definitely the exact number of hours that will 
be required for the instruction, even though the prob- 
lems be prepared in advance. Moreover, a certain 
amount of time must be reserved to the student for 
collateral reading on military and naval subjects, and 
at the same time permit the student to reflect and 
compare school teachings with conclusions drawn 
from other sources and his own experience. 

As already stated, the course for the Second Year 
Class is composed almost exclusively of problems. 
Each problem carries the student through an opera- 
tion or campaign from its inception to its conclusion 
by the development of successive situations. The re- 
quirements to the various situations will call for esti- 
mates, plans, decisions, orders, actions of the different 
commanders, and for similar requirements on the part 
of the members of staff of the various units. 

In the Second Year Class every effort has been 
made to avoid instruction based on the compartmentive 
idea, that is, illustrating a principle, method or one 
small phase of tactics by a single problem and an 
independent situation. Similarly the laborious and 
time-consuming method of teaching the tactics and 
technique of the separate arms, before the student has 
been permitted to delve into the tactical studies of the 
combined arms, has likewise been avoided. However, 
where it is believed that the instruction in tactics and 
technique of the separate arms is indispensable to a 
clearer understanding of any phase of a problem, this 
subject will be given in the nature of lectures or con- 
ferences at the appropriate time and place. 

At intervals the instruction of the two classes will 
be combined for certain phases of landing operations 
and small wars. Where the classes are joined in this 
manner the students of both classes will be kept with- 
in the limits of their respective schedules. First Year 
students will be assigned to staff and command duties 
of the lower units, while the Second Year students 
will exercise the functions of higher command and 
staff. 

A course in military history has been included in 
this year’s course for both classes. The Marine Corps 
Schools has always felt the need of such a course in 
the past in order to introduce more of the reality of 
war, and at the same time relieve the tedium of the 
school schedule. This course will be devoted largely 
to a study of amphibious operations and small wars. 
Some may contend that a course in military history 
is not worth while, in view of the fact that the devel- 
opment of new weapons, and a constant change in the 
methods and means of war are conclusive proofs that 
the commader of today has no practical lessons to 
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learn from situations and events that occurred in the 
past However, the human element is always present 
in war, and the study of military history stamps in 
delibly on our minds those facts and causes which 
yave rise to success or failure 

It has been the practice during the last two years 


for the Marine Corps Schools to present at the Naval 
War College a problem in landing operations. This 
vear the school staff and students of the Second Year 
(Jass will make a study of a landing operation, based 


on a concrete problem prepared by the Naval War 
College. In all probability certain members of school 
staff and students will go to the Naval War College 
to present so much of the problem as refers to the 
attack or defense of a base area. This, as inferred, will 
constitute a contributory part to a major fleet opera 
tion. These contacts with the Naval War College are 
of inestimable value to both schools, and serve to es 
tablish a unity of understanding with respect to the 
methods and the teaching of landing operations that 
could in no other manner be so readily acquired. 

As the military education of an officer can only be 
beneficial in so far as it increases his ability to apply 
practical knowledge to problems that arise in peace 
and war, the Schools do not propose to concentrate 
on teaching principles or other military tenets as such, 
but rather present sound and accepted methods by 
which recognized principles are applied. Furthermore, 
the Schools will insist that the student reason and 
think for himself and not accept blindly school teach- 
ings: for, after all, in war nothing is certain, and this 
is especially true in early phases of landing operations 
where the success of the operation is dependent upon 
the initiative and judgment of the subordinate com 
manders. The Schools’ sole aim is to increase the stu 
dent’s knowledge of those problems that may beset 
him under the stress and strain of the actualities of 
war. The degree to which the student can increase his 
knowledge is wholly dependent upon his intelligence, 
his ability to reason for himself and to apply himself 
to the work at hand. 

In conclusion, it might be stated that this article 
has extended beyond the realm of giving a simple ex 
position of the School courses for the year 1934-1935 
What elaboration has been made in explanation of the 
courses has been done for the purpose of inspiring 
confidence in our Schools, and at the same time 
pointing out to the officers of the Corps the necessity 
of providing themselves with a Marine Corps School 
background before attending other service schools. 
Only in this manner will they be able to approach 
their own problems intelligently and efficiently, and 
at the same time place themselves in a position to ac 
cept such doctrines and teachings of other schools as 
best meet their own professional qualifications as Ma- 
rine officers. 


THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
CARIBBEAN AREA 


(Continued from page 54) 
in either the Atlantic or Pacific oceans, without the 
thirty-day delay formerly necessary to round South 
America. 

6. Within this area the United States has vast 
monied interests totaling some five billion dollars and 
has an annual combined import and export trade of 
just short of one billion dollars out of a total annual 
trade in the area of one and a half billion dollars plus, 
which makes the Caribbean of real importance to the 





United States. In addition to the foregoing, and « 
yreat importance, is the fact that, because the area 
so situated athwart our vital trade routes to a large 
part of the world, it must be dominated by the United 
States in the time of peace and controlled by them 
the event of war, in order to protect our commeri 
and keep clear the route for the fleet to operat 
against any enemy that may oppose, in either ocean 

7. An examination of the possible enemies whi 
may oppose here brings us to the realization of the 
fact that only a country with a strong naval force can 
actively oppose us in this area, due to its geographical 
location (adjacent to the southern boundary of the 
United States) 

&%. While several European countries have interests 
in the area, notably France, Germany, Holland and 
Great britain, the first three have neither sufficient], 
vital interests nor adequate naval forces to challenge 
the United States’ position in this area. Japan has a 
strong fleet, but her interests lie in the western 
Pacific, and it is difficult to visualize her active 
against the United States in any other than that area, 
even in a coalition war with Great Britain. Thus we 
see that our most probable and most powerful enem 
in the Caribbean is Great Britain. 

9. A comparison of United States and British in 
terests in this area shows Great Britain second onl; 
to the United States. Within this area Great Britain 
has one fairly well-equipped base at Kingston, Jamai 
ca; and potential bases at Belize, Honduras; Bridge- 
town, Barbadoes; and Port of Spain, Trinidad; also 
minor ports in the Windward and Leeward Islands. 
The first mentioned is the best from the point « 
equipment, but because of its location, well within th 
area and only one hundred and fifty miles from our 
base at Guantanamo, it is less favorably located geo- 
graphically. To hold this as an advance base from 
which to launch an attack against the Panama Canal 
would be advantageous, but because of its proximity to 
(;uantanamo, is deemed untenable. Belize is a poor base 


; 
) 


ra 


both from a geographical and potential point of view, 
and Bridgetown and the lesser ports in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, while having good geographical 
position, are of such size as to be relatively unimpor- 
tant. This leaves the Port of Spain as the most ac- 
ceptable base for Great Britain in this area, which 
may be used by her against us. 

10. Because of its size (suitable for a large fleet 
anchorage), its location, both in reference to Europe 
and the oil fields of South America, and at the cross- 
roads of the European route to the canal and the 
north and south route between the east coasts of the 
Americas, it is of vital importance in this area, and 
the country which holds it and operates successfully 
from it against the United States will menace the 
canal and paralyze the shipping in the Caribbean. 

11. The comparative distances to the Port of Spain 
from the normal and advanced bases of the red an 
blue fleets are: 

San Diego, California 

(including transiting the canai) 
English Channel 
Panama 
New York 
Azores 2,300 miles 
sermuda 1,220 miles 
From this it will be seen that the task of the United 
Statew naval forces, in affording protection to ow 


4,000 mil 


, 


3,600 miles 
1,200 miles 
1,900 miles 


(Continued on page 68) 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


An Outline of Basic International 
Factors and Their Bearing on 
the Present Situation 





words that are being written 


the millions of 


n international affairs, most of them concern the 


Z's, thereby obscuring the A B C’s, which are 
important for a correct comprehension of what 
ing on and what it means. With this in mind, the 
ter feels that perhaps he can perform a useful serv- 
re-outlining the A B C’s, presenting them in 
Je form. Even the casual reader realizes that the 
present international situation is menacing. Not only 
there war and threats of war, but the political, eco- 
ic, social and religious structure of the world is 
i. As for the United States, not only our ulti- 
ite safety, but many of our other important interests 
eventually be at stake. 
To understand the present situation, we must first 
derstand the causes of it. These causes are either 
traditional (flowing from basic and more or less perma- 
nent differences) or immediate (derived from compara- 
tively recent and possibly temporary developments). 
To a pronounced extent, the immediate 
logical offshoot of the traditional causes. 
We shall first examine the traditional causes and 
later treat of immediate causes and the present situa- 
tion. The traditional causes come largely from the 
vast differences in the peoples who inhabit our globe 
differences of color, race, nationality, religion, govern- 
ment, geography, culture, economic life and needs, po- 
ical and economic aims, sufficiency or insufficiency of 


Ve 


causes are a 


territory under their control, comparative military 
strength, etc. Everyone of these differences has cre- 
ated dangerous friction and has contributed in no 


small way to the composite picture of present inter- 
nal unrest. These vast differences furnish the fun- 
ental explanation of why we have not achieved the 
eam of the Utopian idealist—a great brotherhood of 
peoples of the world, endowed with complete, 
tual understanding and working harmoniously and 
r to shoulder towards universal peace and friendly 
nternational cooperation. To bring complete simplicity, 
rder and unified friendly action out of such complexity 
| conflict of interests is a task for the Almighty. All 
t man hos his finite way can do is to take small, slow, 
eps partially towards the ideal goal. 
Our es is a big place with vast physical resources 
der the control of two billion human beings, divided 
ally into whites, yellows, browns, reds, blacks or 
tures. Within the races there are numerous sub- 
ssifications ; for example, the white race is broken up 
Latins, Slavs, Nordics. ete.: and even these sub- 
ups are further separated. as for example, the Latins 
lude French, Italians, Spaniards, etc. There are 
ntless different languages and traditions. The psy- 
logical differences are enormous. The _ principal 
larity is that all human beings are motivated by 


j ting 


i 


s¢ two most fundamental instincts of nature—self 
rvation and self advancement—which in turn are 
root of much conflict. 


large number of na- 


The peoples are divided into a 
tions (possibly sixty-five) and numerous semi-nations. 
Within the borders of these nations there are frequently 


foreign racial minorities. Some control large outside 
areas inhabited principally by foreign races. Countless 
different religions are professed by the peoples of the 
world. In spite of two thousand years ot inspired mis- 
sionary work, only one-third of them have embraced 
the Christian faith; more wars than one have arisen 
because of religious disputes between the different 
branches of the Christian church itself. Numerous cur- 
rent difficulties spring from these racial, national and 
religious differences. 

In culture and education the peoples range from 
those who are just one step ahead of the brute animal 
to those who represent the apex of modern civilization. 
The forms of government are almost as numerous as 
the peoples, going from anarchism to rigid despotism 
and including, among others, republics, limited mon- 
archies, absolute monarchies, communism, fascism, 
naziism and military dictatorships. These differences 
in government, with their widely different aims and 
methods, have contributed heavily to existing inter- 
national disturbances. Within a nation there may be 
dangerous conflicts concerning the form of government 
that is or should be in control; even these internal 
conflicts cause international trouble. 

Some of the people are rich, some poor, some largely 
industrial, some predominantly agricultural and some 
partly industrial and partly agricultural; some are fa- 
vored by geography and some are handicapped there- 
by ; some are heavily armed and some comparatively un- 
armed; some have a large foreign trade and foreign 
investments and others have none; some exploit and 
others are exploited. These factors all contribute to 
the present state of unrest. 

The nations of the world may be divided into two 
groups—the strong and the weak. The first of these 
groups is subdivided into two other classes—the 
“haves” and the “have nots,” that is, those powerful 
nations who at the present moment are reasonably sat- 
isfied with what they have and other powerful nations 
who are dissatisfied with what they have. The “haves” 
seek to hold their possessions, and the “have nots” 
seek to take them away from them. The “haves” sup- 
port the status quo and peace; the “have nots” wish to 
overthrow the status quo and feel that war will prob- 


ably be necessary to achieve their purposes. The 
“haves” possess military superiority and intend to 
keep it, whereas the “have nots” strive for military 


equality, if not superiority. In view of this situation 
there is small wonder that little progress has been 
made towards general disarmament. 

As for the group of weaker nations, it seems to mat- 
ter little, for practical purposes, whether they are sat- 
isfied or not; their wishes mean little, unless they ally 
themselves with more powerful nations. 

Neither the peoples, the resources, nor the national 
“line-ups” of the world are static. There is a ferment 
of change, usually gradual but sometimes sudden. A 
change in one place may affect in an important way 
many other parts of the world. It is important to re- 
member that while changes at the moment may seem 
to be of far reaching importance, frequently they are 
really superficial and produce no lasting or drastic 
modification in the general situation. Some qualified 
observers are inclined to think that recent happenings 
in Germany are of this superficial character. 
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P sateeoe . l- ole } re sts anc 
ent and future flow largely from the traditions and 


tory of the past Hence, it is important that intelligent 
people today not fall within the dictum of the philoss 
pher Hegel, who wisely said that “We learn from his 
tory that we learn nothing trom history.” History 
hows that the basic factors mentioned have been in 


world began and 


History sh 


minds of t 


existence almost since the regularly 
yws that 


international 
centuries the 


causing difficulties. 
throughout the best 
have been attempting to find peaceful solutions to these 
problems Fundamentally, there is nothing new in the 
existing situation and nothing unique in twentieth ce 


although they 


( 
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ne worid 


tury efforts to improve matters, may be 
better organized and more publicized than in the past. 
The fact that, in spite of many 

these factors have regularly caused trouble should lead 


us to discount rather heavily the unbounded optimism 
who tell us 


centuries of 


our present day “best brains” 


ot some ot | 


that in a space of a few years we can solve satista 
torily problems which for thousands of years have baf 
fled the best minds of the world. Under intelligent and 
persistent leadership humanity can make some progress 
towards better international understanding, but of its 
very nature it must be extremely slow and it would be 
the height of folly to assume that a perfect solution 
will ever be reached as long as this earth is inhabited 
by two billion persons with conflicting interests. 

Each race, nationality, nation and group has its own 
The least 


traditions, special pride and individual aims 
j present 


that satisfies anv of them is to maintain its 
position; most of them are trying to better themselves 
and normally this can be done only at the expense of 
another group. As the group aims are in conflict, we 
have unrest, disputes and wars. Of the five thousand 
years of recorded history, there are very tew years 
when there has been no war going on in some part of 
the globe. The present is no exception 

Countless leaders in every century have worked con- 
scientiously to insure that the world be peaceful and 
well ordered. Their efforts have had little effect when 
they ran up against the massive stone wall of conflict 
ing factors already outlined. In our own generation, 
it was hoped that by a gigantic world-wide drive the 
wall could be battered down and mankind move into 
the beautiful garden of peace and justice on the other 
side of the wall. The American people threw every 
ounce of their energy into winning the World War, on 
“a war to end all wars,” “to 
insure permanent peace,” “to establish the reign of 
justice and order,” “to make the world safe for democ- 
racy” and “to eliminate the need of armaments.” Con- 
centrated efforts resulted in the establishment of the 
League of Nations, the World Court, innumerable in- 
ternational conferences and the signing of countless 
documents to insure “the new millenium.” 


the assumption that it was 


It is with a feeling of frightened dismay that many 
of the leaders of the world now realize that these 
efforts were like drops of rain on imperishable granite. 
The most alarming fact is that after these twenty years 
of persistent effort, the international situation today is at 
least as threatening as it was in June, 1914. An impor- 
tant reason is that, while some progress has been made in 
treating superficial symptoms, the real germs of the dis- 
the basic differences—have been scarcely touched. 
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world that 


at the mercy of dictators and military regimes in mar 


was to be made safe for democracy is no 


parts of the globe sjoth large and small nati 
throughout the world are busy increasing their arn 

, Pe ae CE OS Re 
ments tor the “showdown” which apparently most of 


the not far distant future 

The one thing that might have aided in promotin 
better understanding leading to a possible solution oi 
some of these dangerous problems,—namely, the free 
exchange of thought, both internally and externally 


them expect in 


las been destroyed in many countries and rigid press 


and misleading propaganda — substitut 


power of the dictators has 


censorship 
therefor. The been such 
that it 1s rare that even a protest can be made. We 
vere astounded when Vice Chancellor Von Papen of 
(Germany some weeks ago dared publicly to criticize the 
press censorship in Germany. We were not astounded 
when the censor prevented the publication in Germany 
f Von Papen’s remarks. Von Papen’s life was met 
aced and Herr Jung who helped him prepare the 
speech was actually slaughtered. 
The evils of propaganda are not 
territory of the country directly concerned 
has beocme an international fine art and 
“information” is spread into many foreign countries, 
including our own, as is abundantly evidenced by cur 


confined to th 
propagat da 


fabricated 


rent investigations. 

There has much said about international 
law that possibly some of our readers wonder 
this would not be an effective instrument to settle these 
difficulties. As a Professor of International Law, we 
regret very much to admit that this subject is very in- 
complete and in many respects vague and unsatisf: 


been SO) 
why 


-“ 
tory. There is very little agreement as to some of th 
most fundamental terms such as what is justice, what 
is war, what is the scope of the right of self-defense, 
what is aggression, what are the general rights and 
duties of nations. Even the little of it that is clear is 
difficult to enforce because of lack of effective 
tions. The equality of nations has never gone 
further than a juridical right. It must be confessed 
that to a large extent powerful nations make and in- 
terpret international law (usually in their own inter 
ests) and the principal solace left to small nations is 
to discuss the theories involved or make ineffectual 
protests. 

The standards of morality adhered to by most d 
cent, self-respecting individuals are given scant con- 
sideration by nations in their dealings with one another. 
They indulge in the equivalent of murder, robbery, 
rape, arson, deceit, lying and forgery without even 
qualm of conscience. By a curiously distorted com- 
plex, most of the leading nations in history have ap- 
parently proceeded on the premise that morality ha 
nothing to do with international affairs! Statesmen. 
who as individuals have a most scrupulous respect for 
honesty and fair dealing, will indulge in the most dis- 
honest practices when directing the foreign policies 
their governments and apparently see nothing immor: 
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Possibly the explanation is found in the tradi- 
theory that “The King (or the State) can do no 
o” or that the welfare of the State is supreme over 
ther considerations, including basic morality. What 
rversion of the tenets of Christianity that so many 
hese gentlemen have professed to follow! 
he selfishness, over-weening pride, and pugnacious 
it found so often in indivduals are many times 
ynified when groups are formed. Society has pain- 
and slowly devised methods to suppress, at least 
tially, the unreasonable and destructive aims of cer- 
individuals, through the sanctions of domestic law 
other means. Unfortunately, in the international 
this is not yet possible. There is little effective 
y that can control powerful nations against their will. 
ere is no international police force that can be called 
action against strong aggressor nations in the inter- 
t of the general welfare of the world. All too often are 
meace and justice compelled to yield to brute force. The 
ipal restraint is not peace and justice, but the fact 
in their own interest powerful nations often counter- 
check other powerful nations to prevent them from 
“ining too much. 
\nd now let us sketch rapidly the relations of some 
these A B C’s to the existing international situation 
as of July 25, 1934), starting with Europe. For cen- 
turies Europe has been a battlefield where innumerable 
ars (military, economic and political) have been 
ught for control of territory, populations, resources, 
de, geographical outlets and to further racial, na- 
nal or religious interests. Sometimes victory has 
been with one side, sometimes with another, with a 
resultant shifting in the items at stake. Sometimes the 
struggle in Europe concerned similar items in other 
arts of the globe which one group or another was 
ving to control. Occasionally the wars were between 
two nations, but more usually between many. As past 
history showed that conflict was a normal thing, in 
times of peace each nation tried to build up alliances, 
with the result that there was always one or more sets 
of balances of power. Populations and resources were 
oved back and forth like pieces on a chess board, 
ntil it became almost impossible to determine to whom 
originally and by right one of the given items really 
helonged. Temporary victories led to permanent sores, 
hich later on would break out in another war. The 
next great European war will probably flow from the 
reaties signed fifteen years ago, which were supposed 
insure permanent peace. 
For the past century the two principal antagonists 
ive been France and Germany. Other nations lined 
vith one or the other of these or remained anx- 
sly on the sidelines. Great Britain, having a huge 
ake, usually played the role of attempting to balance 
ne group against the other. For her own safety, she 
determined that the neighbors who directly face her 
ss the Channel must be either weak or friendly. 
nee her solicitude for Holland and Belgium and her 
istence that France be reasonably strong, but not too 
ng. She apparently believes that her economic and 
litical life demands that she control the seas (both 
ivy and merchant marine) and that she have a 
ve foreign trade and world wide possessions. 
1914, Germany had become so powerful and over- 
bitious in a military, economic and political way 
she was a menace primarily to Great Britain and 
condarily to France. Hence, the explosion known as 
the World War. The Allies with the help of the 
ted States defeated the Central Powers and endeav- 









ored by the Treaty of Versailles and its sister treaties 
to rearrange the map of Europe and make it perma- 
nently impossible for any one to change against their 
will the arrangements so made. As the war was caused 
by economic, racial, nationality, geographic, military 
and governmental difficulties, these factors naturally 
loomed large in the peace arrangements. It should not 
be forgotten that our own President, Woodrow Wilson, 
played a leading role in the settlements and had much 
to do with shifting the boundaries and populations. He 
laid great stress on nationality (self determination for 
the Poles, Czechs, Rumanians, etc.), geographic fac- 
tors (the Polish Corridor), governmental forms (Ger- 
many and Austria became republics for the moment), 
military questions (Germany lost her navy and most of 
her army) and a permanent organization to preserve 
peace (the League of Nations). While his own people 
repudiated the Treaty of Versailles and the League, the 
front of the Palace of the League is today adorned by 
a bronze plaque dedicated to “Its Founder, Woodrow 
Wilson.” For economic and political reasons Germany 
was deprived of her colonies and merchant marine and 
compelled to contribute heavily to the restoration of 
the regions devastated by her armed forces. 

Germany and her allies submitted to the extensive 
resultant losses, but only temporarily and with a fixed 
intention to overthrow the arrangements at the first 
possible moment. As it was assumed that the arrange- 
ments could be overthrown only by superior military 
force, those who profited by the World War insisted 
on maintaining military predominance and those who 
lost insisted on building up in a military way to remove 
this predominance. 

Among the European victors, France, Belgium, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia ob- 
tained approximately what they wanted from these 
treaties and therefore did everything possible to pre- 
serve the status quo and prevent treaty revision. They 
formed a close alliance for this purpose. In so doing 
they bolstered up the League of Nations as their 
legal and moral justification. Being the “haves” they 
are naturally interested in preserving peace. Of the 
losers (the “have nots”) we find primarily Germany 
and Hungary who feel that the preservation of peace 
and the status quo will premanently keep them in an 
inferior position. It is not unnatural that Germany 
withdrew from the League and has blocked efforts 
towards general disarmament, although she is in- 
sistent on disarmament for her enemies. Great Bri- 
tain, being one of the principal “haves” has worked 
industriously in the cause of peace and disarmament 
(provided that Britain herself keeps her comparative 
military predominance). Objecting to having in Eu- 
rope any nation or group of nations that is too strong, 
she has consistently played one group against the 
other. 

Italy as one of the victorious allies received addi- 
tional territory as a result of the World War and 
therefore might be classed among the “haves.” How- 
ever, Italy feels that she did not get as much as she 
was entitled to to enable her to function as a leading 
nation and, therefore, more often than not, she has 
sided with Germany and Hungary in agitation for re- 
vision and simultaneously she has endeavored to 
weaken the League of Nations. Among other things 
Italy feels that she is entitled to more territory in 
Africa and that certain Jugislav territory along the 
Adriatic should be transferred to Italy so that the 
Adriatic would become an Italian lake. 
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From the racial angle Mussolini feels that the 
Italian race as such is entitled to a more glorious 
destiny and this would require Italian expansion in 
many directions. Foreign trade and economic reasons 
have led Italy to hope that she can extend her in 
fluence if not control over certain parts of central- 


eastern Europe. In so doing she runs counter to both 
French and German interests. This explains her re 


cent threat of war against Germany, when it seemed 
as if Germany would absorb Austria. Mussolini, as 
a first class practical statesman, made no empty bluff 
he actually moved 75,000 Italian troops to the Aus- 
trian border, ready for immediate action. A great war 
in Europe was averted a few months ago hy the most 
narrow of margins! 

In view of her aims, Italy has found it necessary 
to increase considerably her military strength, imelud- 
ing army, navy and merchant marine. Her insistence 
(backed by actual building) on naval parity with 
France diminishes considerably any chance for suc- 
cess in the World Naval Conference scheduled for next 
year. France will probably attempt to outbuild Italy; 
Great Britain insists on having a navy equal to any 
two in Europe, and therefore will increase her own; 
our navy is established at theoretical parity with Great 
sritain and British increases will demand that we 
build more; Japan’s navy is geared in ratio to the 
British and American navies, and even if Japan agrees 
to continue the present ratio, she may have to build 
more ships; but Japan is threatening to demand com- 
plete parity with Great Britain and the United States, 
which demand will probably be resisted to the utmost 
by those two countries, In view of this situation, there 
is considerable support for the current pessimism 
of naval experts who fear that the forthcoming Naval 
Conference is doomed to failure before it starts. De- 
cidedly, the path to disarmament is not strewn with 
roses ! 

The outstanding menace against the peace of Europe 
is Germany. While this has been so ever since the ink 
dried on the Treaty of Versailles (and regardless of 
intervals of peaceful protestations on the part of Ger- 
many), it is particularly more obvious since Hitler came 
into power. Hitler has made it clear that he con- 
siders France the deadly, permanent and inexorable 
enemy of Germany and that Germany can never reach 
her general objectives until she has decisively de- 
feated France. It is obvious that Germany intends not 
only to regain the territory she lost in the World War 
but acquire new territory, in eastern Europe and pos- 
sibly in Russia. Ultimately, she hopes to get back 
some of her lost colonies, most of which are now in 
the hands of Great Britain. Sooner or later she will 
probably attempt to take back the Polish Corridor 
from Poland, not only because of political, geograph- 
ical and economic reasons, but because of the racial 
reasons flowing from the fact that there are 100,000 
Germans living in this Corridor. Likewise she will 
ultimately attempt to retake Danzig, which is popu- 
lated largely by Germans of the Nazi political persua- 
sion. Sooner or later she will again attempt to in- 
corporate Austria into the German Empire. For racial 
and economic reasons she will probably attempt to take 
a part of Czechoslovakia. At present there are over 
three million Germans in Czechoslovakia and economic- 
ally and politically Germany feels that a very im- 
portant part of this country is a legitimate part of the 
German unit. 

Racial and religious factors play an important role 


in Germany's’ program. Apparently she intends t 
reserve Germany for the one hundred per cent Nord 
Germans and bring under her rule the millions « 
German nationals who at present are under the con 
rol of foreign countries. She has been conducting 
a drastic anti-Semitic campaign (entailing grave eco 
nomic and political effects), and furthermore is now 
having far-reaching difficulties with both Catholi 


and Protestant church authorities. Naziism which 
started as a political theory, has become a “be all 
and “end all” for Germany. Hitler recently stated 
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“lam the Law;” some of his spokesmen have made 
clear that they consider that he has a “Divine Mis 
sion;” one went so far as to indicate that while Hit 
ler was not Christ, he was next to Him on earth. 
Many of the leaders would have Naziism become a cult 
and religion in itself, either suppressing other re- 
ligions or subordinating them drastically to Nazi 
control, In this respect it is curiously parallel to th 
Communism of Russia, which for all practical purposes 
has suppressed the established religions and made 
Communism itself a_ religion. Like Communism, 
Naziism feels that it has an international mission. 
Both have conducted more or less successful campaigns 
in foreign countries (including our own) and this ts 
responsible for much of the dangerous international 
friction now existing. The very recent Nazi terrorism 
in Austria is but one example. (Note: The assassina- 
tion of Dollfuss occurred as this article was going 
to press. It is too early to estimate its ultimate ef 
fects on the European situation.) 

Germany has already started to build up extensively 
her army, navy, airforce and merchant marine (as 
Secretary Hull recently pointed out, partly with our 
money), and at present is making an insistent drive to 
expand her foreign trade, (which likewise in large 
part may be done at our expense). If she is to ac- 
complish her major aims, there will be war sooner or 
later, as the intended victims have repeatedly served 
notice that they will give up none of their present 
possessions without a life and death struggle. The 
countries who would be affected thereby well know this 
and are losing no time in preparing for the possible 
conflict. Germany’s program has frightened most of 
the nations of Europe and Great Britain so that at 
the present moment she is more or less isolated by a 
ring of hostile powers, both near and far. For obvious 
reasons, France plays a leading role in the opposition. 
Germany's actions plainly indicate that she is not only 
not interested in peace but feels that war is the only 
instrument by which she can achieve her objectives 
This attitude has naturally alienated many of her erst- 
while friends. This has been particularly true of Rus 
sia, not only because Russia thinks that Germany has 
designs on her territory but because of the govern- 
mental theories of Germany which led to such dras- 
tic action against Communists. Recent reports indicate 
that Russia has completed an alliance with France, 
largely for the purpose of combatting German di 
signs. At best Germany can count on luke-warm 
friendship from Italy, a half friendly negative att 
tude from Poland (with whom she has signed a ten- 
year non-aggression pact), and a community of in- 
terests with Japan, which might be of some help to her 
later on. 

\t present, the anti-German group has an over- 
whelming military and economic superiority, in spite 
of the rapid re-arming of a so-called “unarmed” 
Germany. (Her army “technically” limited to 100.- 
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0, Germany could probably put 5,000,000 trained 
into the field on short notice.) Internally, 
itions are by no means rosy in Germany, al- 


feel that too much significance has been 
to the recent flare-up, at least as far as its 
ernational influence is concerned. We foresee no 

fundamental change in her ultimate foreign policy 
ether Hitler stays or not) although prudence re- 
es considerable delay in attempting to put it into 
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Hungary were not such a weak nation, she too 
uld be a dangerous menace to the peace of Europe. 
is probably the most persistent advocate of revi- 
She wishes to regain the large amount of ter- 
taken from her after the World War. She is 
interested in returning to Hungarian rule the two 
Hungarians now living under the sover- 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. 
Here again we have the racial or national question 
menting internat‘onal disturbance. 
rhe Hungarian theme song is “Justice for Hun- 
iry.” British and other experts tell us that if we 
ore past history, it sounds logical, but that if we 
eck Hungarian history, the so-called com- 
ly disappears; that Hungary has a long record of 
force to deprive other nations of their territory 
ind for centuries kept large foreign racial minorities 
inder her domination. A large part of the territories 
nd populations that Hungary now seeks to regain 
vere originally taken by her from the present pos- 
sessors. 
lt is important to remember that if an attempt is 
nade by force to affect changes in any part of Eu- 
‘ope, it will be extremely difficult to isolate the con- 
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flict, which will probably degenerate into another gen- 
eral European war. This flows from the community 
of interests and the system of alliances existing today 
between so many of the nations of Europe. 
The scales of peace and war in Europe today are 
delicately balanced as they were on that St. Vitus 
day in June, 1914, when the Serbian incident started 
the world on that St. Vitus dance which is still with 
us twenty years later. Barring accidents, the tem- 
rary peaceful lull will probably continue for several 
ears more, largely because the time is not yet ripe 
nation to precipitate matters with a fair 
ance of success. However, such peace as may exist 
for the next several years will be in the nature of an 
armed neutrality, with everyone preparing for eventu- 
alities and watching carefully every move made by the 
\ war in Europe would have a vital effect 
the Far Eastern situation and would probably 
precipitate a war there between Russia and Japan. 
On the other hand, a war in the Far East would 
bably precipitate a war in Europe. 


Tor any 


otners 


w for a glimpse of the Far East. China is a vast 
rritory inhabited by one-fourth of the total popula- 
f the world. Another yellow race, the Japanese, 
upying much less territory and having a much 
aller population, plays a leading role. Another im- 
rtant role is played by Russia, which is half Euro- 
and half Asiatic. Yellows, browns, whites and 
tures occupy the rest of the Far East. [European 
ms have important possessions there; for example, 
sland has India, France has Indo-China, the Dutch 
important island possessions, Australia and New 
Zealand are members of the British Empire and the 
Uited States temporarily has the Philippines. 












China and Japan have been open to the western 
world for less than a century. China was opened at 
the point of British naval guns and Commodore Perry 
persuaded Japan to open herself to the world through 
conversations held on the bridge of an American war- 
ship. The western nations were interested in the Far 
Kast primarily for the purpose of trading and mak- 
ing money. It happened on a number of occasions 
that they took and retained Far Eastern territory. 
Some of the methods used were extremely dubious. 
During the century that China has been exposed to 
the benefits of western civilization, she has lost con- 
trol of approximately one-half of her five million 
square miles of territory. Being an apt student, Japan 
soon noticed that the possession of a first class navy, 
the use of force and an imperialistic program worked 
wonders. Emulating her western teachers, Japan some 
years ago absorbed Korea and has only recently as- 
sumed control over the vast and rich area known as 
Manchuria. Before she could do this it was necessary 
for her to defeat China some forty years ago, to de- 
feat Russia some thirty years ago and in recent years 
to defy practically every big power in the world plus 
the League of Nations. The only nation against 
whom she has been required to use armed force recently 
is the Chinese, who were so weak and so disrupted in- 
ternally that their resistence was ineffective. The 
League of Nations talked much but did nothing; like- 
wise, the large powers who look with disapproval on 
Japanese encroachments. 

The only two nations that Japan has feared recent- 
ly have been Russia and the United States. She feared 
Russia because that country was interested in taking 
the same territory that Japan took and secondly be- 
cause Japan expected sooner or later to take a part of 
Russia (the maritime provinces of Siberia) in order to 
round off her territory. She feared us first because of 
the American navy and secondly because we seemed 
to be the only Don Quixote that might back up its 
ideals by force. She had no particular misgivings as 
to great Britain, who herself was occupied in extend- 
ing control over another vast part of China (Tibet) 
and who for various reasons (including unrest in India) 
was not interested in engaging in serious trouble in 
the Far East. France had her hands full in Europe 
and secondly was consolidating her own position, not 
only in Indo-China but in Yunan, another section of 
southeastern China. 

Japan, as one of the victorious allies in the World 
War gained much from it, and might reasonably be 
called a “have.” However, she feels that she is entitled 
to far more than she got and that the only way to 
obtain what she wants is by force and not by con- 
tinuing amiable but fruitless discussions. Hence, she 
does not believe in peace, the status quo or disarmament. 
As Germany is the great menace to peace in Europe. so 
Japan is the menace to the peace of the Far East. The 
primary difference is that while Germany is surrounded 
by very powerful enemies who will do everything 
possible to block her plans, Japan has a rather free 
hand, as her potential enemies by circumstances have 
been compelled to content themselves with verbal pro- 
tests, which for the moment none of them is ready 
to back up with armed force. 

Japan intends to expand widely in the Far East and 
to occupy the predominating role in that area. She 
does this for various reasons. First, geographically, 
she feels that she needs more room for her expanding 
population, that she needs sources of food and raw 
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material plus a market for her manufactured goods 
and that her safety would be menaced if the territory 
across from her Island shores were in strong and un 
friendly hands. Kacially, she feels that the yellow 
race has been exploited long enough by the white 
races and that the time has come when Asia sho 
he reserved for Asiatics under the leadership of the 
principal yellow race, the Japanese. ‘To achieve her 
purposes she found it necessary to establish a power- 
ful army, an outstanding navy and a large and etf- 
fective merchant marine She has become one of the 
principal exporters of the world. She has been en 
gaged in attempting to convince the Chinese that their 
real interests lie in cooperating with the Japanese. 
\ithough the trends of the Japanese plans have 
heen obvious over a long period of years, it is only re 
cently that she very definitely informed the world that 
she would brook no interference from the League of 
Nations, the United States or any other nation in 
achieving her objective of “Asia for the Asiatic 
under Japanese leadership. While Great Britain asked 
for an explanation, her final attitude was very cor 
ciiatory. The United States Government recently sent 
a very sharp note to Japan, to which no direct answer 
has yet been received. The recent recognition of Rus 
sia by our government has had a dampening effect on 
the immediate execution of Japanese ambitions. Tem 
porarily the situation is rather quiet and prospects 
of a war between Japan and Russia (which seemed to 
be imminent some months ago) have decreased so far 
that for the moment they are no longer a_ pressing 
If a war breaks out in Europe many obsery 
ers feel that Japan would immediately proceed against 
Russia, on the theory that Russia would not be diffi 
cult to handle, having her strength divided between 
Kor several years past 


menace 


two widely separated fronts. ’ 
there has been much talk in Japan of an inevitable 
war with the United States. Temporarily this excite 
ment has subsided. However, Japan is now insist 
ing that in the Naval Conference to be held next vear 
she must be granted a much larger navy than she now 
possesses, so that no nation nor combination of na 
tions can interfere with her program in the Far East. 
There is a strong religious element in Japan's ex 
pansion and many of the Japanese feel that their God 
requires the accomplishment of this program. The 
will of the Emperor is held sacred by the Japanese 
masses, by whom he ts looked upon as almost the son 
of God, The racial element is strong, as the Japanese 
feel that the time has come when the yellow. races 
should play a leading role in the world and that it is 
their duty to eliminate the so-called superiority of the 
white over the yellow races. This explains one of the 
most dangerous points of friction between Japan and 
the United States, namely, our Oriental Exclusion 
Laws, which Japan construes as unfair racial discrimi- 
nation based on an assumption of inferiority. 

The Far East is a cauldron of conflicting interests, 
with powerful European and Asiatic nations fighting 
over the spoils being extorted from the weaker na- 
tives. Many of the basic factors mentioned in our 
preliminary survey are involved—trade rivalries, at- 
tempts to acquire territory, racial conflicts, military 
factors, religious and governmental factors. For ex- 
ample, the unrest in India is racial. religious, economic 
and political, An important but little known fact is 
that Russia has virtually assumed control over that 
vast area of China known as QOuter Mongolia and 
established a Communistic Government there, which 
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as viven Japan considerable worry, not ony be 
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because Japan does not wish to see China bolshevize 


‘gic, political and economic considerations, b 


General conditions in China are not far from bet 


chaotic, with anarchy in some parts, and several 


more Chinese vyovernments striving tor control in othe 
parts. Great Britain in addition to consolidating hy 
control over Tibet has been gradually reaching out 


into Chinese Turkestan, in which endeavor sooner or 
later she may come in conflict with Soviet Russ 

which is reaching down towards the same territory 
The fate of China should teach us a valuable less 

as to what happens to a large unarmed nation whi 
its territory and resources are coveted by other well 
armed nations [ 
trust in the principles of ( 
the missionaries and the League of Nations as sold to 
them by “the millenium peddlers.” Japan, Russia and 
Great Britain put their reliance in navies and armies 
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ts that speak for themselves. 

What are the international A, B, C’s for the United 
States and, in view of them, what fundamental policies 
should we follow? We are now one of the most im- 
portant and most powerful “‘haves” in the world. We 
have more than sufficient territory and resources and 
are apparently no longer interested in acquiring new 
ones. Geography has made us not only unusually self 
sufficient, but also more isolated than practically any 
other major nation. Unlike many other nations, we 
have no outstanding racial, religious or nationality 
problems that create dangerous international difficulties 
(with the possible exception of Oriental Exclusion) 
We are interested in 
of humanitarian reasons but for practical business 
Unlike some other nations, we do not need 
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at peace not only because 
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reasons 


war to gain our essential objectives. Peace is both 
desirable and profitable to the United States and war 
is not. The best interests of the United States are pro- 
moted not only by being at peace ourselves but by hay 
ing the rest of the world at peace. President Roos 


velt recently summed up the entire matter by saying 
that “The policy of the United States is to keep out 
of war, but to help in every way possible to discourage 
war.” QOur position and power are such that (unlike 
others) we do not find it necessary to enter into muili- 
tary alliances and balances of power. 

The international phase of our economic life is of 
great importance to us. We are interested in carrying 
on without undue hindrance commercial and economic 
relations (including importing and exporting) with 
the nations of the world. With our legitimate economic 
and political interests scattered all over tl 
threats to the peace of the world or a major part of 
it naturally concern us. To cite only one example, 
much of the tremendous falling off in our foreign 
trade is directly traceable to the general war phycho- 
sis and the resultant steps that many nations are tak- 
ing to prepare for war eventualities. 

For both humanitarian and business reasons we a 
interested, as a cardinal policy, in disarmament and 
have long been active in promoting it; for ourselves, 
we only ask that we have a military establishment 
sufficient to safeguard us against foreign aggressiot 
\s armaments are comparative, we are interested | 
a general proportionate reduction and observe with 
dismay the general increase in armaments now going 
on in many countries, which in turn necessitates an 
increase in our own. 
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sum up, the A, B, C objectives of America’s for- 
( policy are: to keep out of wars ourselves while 
uarding our legitimate rights, to do what we can 
omote peace for the rest of the world, to carry 
ithout undue interference friendly and mutually 
fitable commercial relations with all nations and to 
urage proportionate disarmament while simulta- 
isly ma.ntaining a military establishment adequate 
lefense purposes only. 
basic objectives being defined, what are the 
means Of achieving them in view of our past ex- 
ence and the present international situation? The 
essential is that we understand clearly the basic 
ts of the existing situation and that we profit from 
lessons of history and our own experience. We 
ld especially profit by the time-tested wisdom of 
men who founded this country or who made it 
it it 1s today. 
he first fact is that the general international situa- 
today does not in essence differ from that of a cen- 
ry and a half ago. We have new actors or old 
tors in new roles, new scenery and new costumes, 
the drama remains fundamentally the same. It is 
true that the United States of today is vastly different 
from the United States then; we have apparently com- 
pleted our expansion and become far more powerful, 
h the result that some of our international ob- 
ives or methods of achieving them have changed. 
\Vhile some progress has been made towards peace 
| friendly international cooperation, the goal of per- 
anent world peace, drastic disarmament, and the or- 
direction of international relations are probably 
iny centuries away. Wars will recur at more or 
less regular intervals and we shall either be directly 
olved or many of our important interests will be 
olved, although we remain a neutral among belli- 


erents. General policies which were proved to be 
good for us in the past will probably be good for us 
the present and future. Policies which were tested 


d found wanting in the past should not be followed 

the future, unless there is conclusive proof that cir- 
imstances have changed so drastically that they can 

be relied upon safely. 

George Washington, expressing the views of his 
leading associates, reminded us that the most funda- 
mental rule in international relations is that no nation 

to he trusted beyond its own interests; he said that 

statesman nor politician dare depart from this most 
iundamental rule, proved by universal experience. 
from the most solemn exhortations of Washington, Jef- 

m, Madison, Monroe and their successors we learn 
t the surest guarantee of peace is preparedness for 
var; that this nation, while promoting friendly com- 

ercial relations with all nations, should never enter 

entangling political alliances with them; we 
should do what all nations naturally do, namely, look 
for our own interests, but in so doing we should 
remember that this means enlightened self interest and 
hat our enlightened self-interest often means working 
ultaneously towards the welfare of other nations. 
sum up, this might be restated that our primary 
ness is to mind our own business, mind it well, 
see that others do not interfere with it, while 
simultaneously we do not interfere unduly with them. 
one who is interested not only in the funda- 
mental welfare of his own country but who has also 
devoted his life to a study of international affairs and 
the promotion of better international understanding, 
he writer is dismayed by the activities of some of his 
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fellow citizens who would scrap overnight the wisdom 
of the centuries and embark our country on a new set 
of foreign policies which as far as we can see would 
only have one eventual outcome—disaster! In spite 
of these Utopians, the American people have wisely 
decided that the time is not ripe to even consider 
entering the League of Nations as it is at present con- 
stituted. Furthermore, President Roosevelt has made 
it clear on a number of recent occasions that while we 
are interested in world peace and disarmament we do 
not have the slightest intention of getting mixed up 
in purely European political squabbles. 

He also rightly insisted that disarmament should be 
proportionate and that while we are ready to do 
everything possible to promote general disarmament, 
America’s defense cannot be sacrificed while other 
nations refuse to disarm proportionately. Important 
steps have already been taken to rectify some of the 
more glaring defects in our National Defense estab- 
lishment which resulted from a decade of gross neglect 
while heeding the sincere but dangerous and mis- 
guided pleadings of those who believed that the mil- 
lenium had arrived. 

In building up now our National Defense to a reas- 
onable minimum, it is not because we expect a crisis 
for us this year or next. We are building now be- 
cause the surest way to keep out of a crisis is to be 
prepared in advance for it and the surest way to get 
into one is not to be prepared in advance. While some 
of our “Solons” seem to be convinced that American 
magic is such that we can do the impossible-—build 
and equip armies and navies over night—fortunately 
those in control of our government understand that 
sane and economical preparation requires a number 
of years and secondly, that there is no time for prepa- 
ration when the crisis actually arrives. Contrary to 
the views of some of our pacifist leaders (who are long 
on ideals and short on common sense) our present 
building is neither militaristic nor wasteful. It is the 
quickest way to reach the goal that these self same 
pacifist seek—namely, peace for the United States. 
From the angle of economy, those of us who learn 
anything from our own history know that a dollar 
spent now probably saves ten later. To use two 
homely adages—an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure and a stitch in time saves nine. Fortu- 
nately for the safety and welfare of the American 
people our present administration understands these 
simple truths. 

Another essential step towards keeping our coun- 
try at peace is for us to pursue a fair, non-aggressive 
foreign policy. While this has not always been true 
in the past, our present administration has solemnly 
dedicated itself to this policy and it is believed that 
this will be an important factor in promoting peace 
for our country. 

We can help keep out of war by eliminating some of 
the causes that put us into past wars and which may 
do so again. Primary among these is the conflict as 
to neutral rights which was largely responsible for our 
wars of 1812 and 1917. A movement has already been 
started to restate and drastically modify our stand on 
neutral rights. The subject is in a state of great con- 
fusion and the theories and practices of major nations, 
including our own, have been highly inconsistent. The 
leaders in this movement urge especially that we elimin- 
ate the so-called rights to sell munitions to belligerents 
or to allow our private citizens to lend them billions 
of dollars, as we did in 1914. They say that by cut- 
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whether munitions, money or other 


we shall largely eliminate 


ting off supplies 
materials) to belligerents 
the difficulties that forced us into the last war, and 


furthermore, we shall go far towards discouraging or 
preventing big wars in Europe or elsewhere in the 


future. It is obvious that the last war was prolonged 
largely because of the ability of the belligerents to call 
on the tremendous resources of the United States 

The profits that we would lose by relinquishing the 
rights to sell to belligerents are purely paper profits, 
as we have only recently learned through the general 
default of the nations who during the war borrowed 
our money to finance these sales Before we finance 
another European war, we should remember that they 
have not repaid either the money or the goods that 
they borrowed to Wwaye the last war We did not 
sell these goods, but gave them away, to the tune oft 
approximately twenty billions of dollars! We not. only 
lost the money involved in these transactions, but they 
were at least partly responsible for dragging us into the 
war which cost us dependently another hundred bil 
lion of dollars. The “profits” of selling to belligerents 
under the claim of neutral rights are open to most 
serious question, Looking at the matter from a pure 
ly mercenary angle, it is doubtful whether we would 
lose any real profit if we voluntarily relinquished some 
of these so-called rights. The fact that the relinquish- 
ment of these so-called rights might keep us out of 
another big war certainly demands that these proposals 
be given serious consideration. 

During the Napoleonic wars, Jefferson and Madison 
adopted somewhat related policies through embargoes 
and non-intercourse acts. While it is true that they 
did not keep out of war (we became involved in the 
War of 1812), it is essential that we understand that 
at that time through irrational pacifism we had no 
army or navy to defend out rights. (It should be 
noted that after the burning of Washington Jefferson 
changed completely his views as to the need of an 
adequate army and navy.) With an adequate navy 
and army embargoes and non-intercourse acts (applied 
impartially to all belligerents), would be far more 
effective in keeping our country out of war. It ts 
possible that in reviewing our stand on neutrality we 
might not find it wise to resort to the old types ot 
embargo and non-intercourse in their most complete 
scope. Whatever may be finally done, it does seem 
to be essential that there be some rather drastic re 
vision in our neutrality policies and that if trade 1s to 
be carried on by our citizens with belligerents it should 
be conducted in such fashion that the onus will mot be 
placed on the government and the American people 
as a whole as it was in the last war. 

In the next great war if major naval powers are 
involved, we shall be compelled to choose between neu- 
trality and so-called neutral rights; we cannot have 
both and keep out of the war. We believe that it ts 
better to be neutral, even if this does entail the sacrifice 
of some of the neutral rights, if this is necessary to 
keep our country at peace.  Insistence on neutral 
rights will destroy our neutral status and sooner or 
later inevitably precipitate us into the war, just as it 
did in 1917. While these results do not necessarily 
follow for a small war or for a large war in which 
big naval powers are not involved, it is felt that the 
path of both wisdom and safety lies in establishing 
a uniform policy in this respect and the time to fix the 
policy is before trouble starts. 

The most cardinal of all of America’s foreign poli- 
cies is to keep our own country at peace and do what 


we can to promote world peace. /t is believed that 
greatest contribution that we can make to the pee 
of the world is to remain at peace ourselves and sim 
taneously not help other nations to carry on long ai 
destructive wars. Adequate preparedness is essential 
we are to remain at peace without the sacrifice of our 
fundamental rights. 

Prepared for THe Marine Corps Gazetre, | August 
1934. 


THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
CARIBBEAN AREA 


(Continued from page O@) 

nationals and interests in this area, and the trade 
routes passing through or by it, is a real one. In 
order to do this our fleet must concentrate and then 
interpose itself between the enemy and his intended 
base (or on his flank) and deny him that base, either 
by fleet action or the actual occupation and defense 
of such base, or both 

12. Port of Spain has been selected as the out 
standing base in the area from a geographic point of 
view, not under the influence of the United States, 
in order to illustrate the importance of either con- 
trolling or denying, to an enemy, with conflicting 
interests, such control of any and all bases in this area. 
The selection was made not alone because of the im- 
portance of the port itself, but because it is owned by 
the country having the largest interests (next to the 
United States) in the area, which may clash with 
those of the United States. Further, because it serves 
as a stepping stone on the line of advance of that 
country towards the canal in particular and the area 
in general. 

13. Of as much, if not more, interest to the United 
States in this area, are the bases available to us from 
which we may operate against an enemy. The first 
and most important of these is Panama, which ranks 
above any base within two thousand miles, because of 
its facilities and defenses. Next come our bases at 
Guantanamo and in the St. Thomas-Culebra area, 
which, while undefended and unequipped, are so placed 
from a strategic point of view as to stand out prom- 
inently. With our fleet based in the St. Thomas- 
Culebra area, in which we include Samana Bay, it 1s 
farthest advanced toward the enemy from the canal 
and on the flank of his most probable line of advance 
into the area from east to west, and gives us the 
weather gauge in striking him as he so advances, that 
is, the prevailing winds will be behind us. 

14. Another important geographic factor, other 
than the bases in the area, are the routes or passes 
into and out of the area. The more important of 
these. which are under the dominance of the United 
States, are the Florida straits, ninety miles wide; the 
Yucatan Channel between Mexico and Cuba one hun 
dred miles wide; the Windward Passage between Cuba 
and Haiti, forty miles wide; the Mona passage be- 
tween Haiti and Porto Rico sixty miles wide; and east 
of St. Thomas lies the Anegade Pass about one hun- 
dred miles wide, and last but most important is the 
Panama Canal. 

15. With the countries which dominate these passes 
under the influence of the United States, it is a rela- 
tively simple matter to control these entrances, 3 
mines, submarines and air, and make their use by an 
enemy fleet almost difficult. From the Anegade !’ass 


(Continued on page 75) 
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THE “NEW*" MARINE CORPS RESERVE 





MOVES UP 


8 during the past few vears the pages of the Marine 
ps Gazette have contained many articles on the 
biect of the Marine Corps Reserve. Yet officers of 

e Marine Corps Reserve, when they come in contact 
officers of the regular establishment, find that 

ne regular officers are of the opinion that the 
\larine Corps Reserve is something vague, remote 
intangible, something that MIGHT, after con- 
lerable emergency training, be used, in part, by the 
Marine Corps in time of war; something apart from 





e ( Oorps. 

Some regular officers, we find, rate the Marine 
Corps Reserve on a parity with the Officers Reserve 
Corps of the Army, which is a rather large body of 
otheers, many of them of high rank, organized on 
paper by brigades and divisions, these brigades and 
divisions to carry enlisted men who are not now on 
the muster rolls and possibly are not yet born. 

Other regular officers, we find, figure the Marine 
Corps Reserve’s units as a sort of a “Marine Corps 
National Guard.” Still others tabulate it as the “Ma- 
rine Corps’ idea of what the C. M. T. C. ought to be.” 

lt occurred to the writer that the regular officer 

ght like to have a reserve officer’s opinions, ideas 
and ideals on just how he (the reservist) figures that 
he fits into the Marine Corps picture. Hence, this 
article 

Some years ago there used to be annually assembled 
at Quantico, Marine Corps Reserve officers’ casual 
camps. All officers. No men. They went to classes. 
They checked out early. They had a pretty good time 
of it. Pay, subsistence, travel allowance. It cost 


\lso, there used to assemble at Quantico Provisional 
Reserve Regiments composed of Fleet Reserve com- 
panies from various cities, provisionally organized for 
the camp period only, as regiments, with regular 
Marine Corps officers in command. Your Fleet Re- 
serve company of that area was expected to function 
the year around administratively as a company. Above 
the company there was no year around organization 
or admin:stration. Your Fleet reserve enlisted men 
were fully equipped with everything from foot lock- 
ers to ponchos. The turnover from year to year was 
heavy. The expense was great. Property account- 
ability was difficult of accomplishment. 

1929 a new experiment was tried. In that year 
here appeared the new “Volunteer” Marine Corps 
Reserve training system. I had the honor of being 
selected as the commanding officer of the first of these 
companies, the 401st, composed primarily of Washing- 

D. C., police officers, a large percentage of them 
seas veterans and most of them  ex-Marines. 


lhey did not draw the full equipment of the Fleet 
Reserve companies. In fact they bought their own 
sho They received no drill or retainer pay. 


+ company won just about all the shooting prizes 


in camp, competing against the old Fleet Reserve 
companies. 

In the meantime the Casual officers were also in 
camp. At mess we referred to them as “The House 
of Lords.” We were “The House of Commons.” We 
had Marines to drill and train. They had none. They 
wore white shirts and blouses. Our khaki shirts were 
sometimes sweaty. We really played soldier. 

The following year (1930) that first company had 
reached Regimental proportions and all companies all 
over the United States were on the “volunteer” sys- 
tem. 

There were no more casual officers’ camps. There 
have been none since. 

In 1931 the Washington outfit had reached Brigade 
proportions. 

Then we began to learn the lessons of experience. 
All who accepted commissions, all who enlisted, could 
not stand the pace. It was a hot pace. It meant 
many evenings in attendance at the armory without 
pay. It meant many evenings at home over corre- 
spondence courses. 

The outfit was up against the old adage “Get in 
line or get out.” Some resigned. Some asked for 
discharge. Some transferred to casual status to the 
various areas. Some remained. 

Out of 42 officers who went to Quantico in 1930, 
12 remain today. The rest, for one reason or another, 
dropped out. 

“Quality” is the watchword, not necessarily “Quan- 
tity.” 

The Marine Corps Reserve Officers are now clas- 
sified in two definite groups, 1. e¢., 

1. The Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Officer who is 
regularly attached to an organization of troops, who 
goes to camp year after year, who attends drills, who 
takes correspondence courses. 

2. Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve Officer who is 
attached to one of the Areas as a casual cfficer, who 
may or may not try to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of the Marine Corps Reserve. 

The standard of efficiency, conduct, bearing, of the 
officers who are with the Sixth Marine Reserve Bri- 
gade is definitely and emphatically understood by all 
in that organization to be the standard of the regular 
establishment. All of its members, commissioned or 
enlisted, know that they are a part of the Fleet Marine 
Force. They know that they are not something apart 
from the Corps, something vague, intangible, indefinite. 
They know that “there is only ONE kind of Marine.” 
And so thev know that, in case of emergency, they 
will move up and out. They expect it and prepare 
themselves for it as best they can. There will be 
many a broken heart if, in case of war, such an outfit 
finds itself side tracked. 

These officers know that unlike some National Guard 
organizations, promotion does not come along auto- 
matically by the simple method of length of service. 
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ae ; . : Vint 
[he othieer or enil ted man who makes good it | 

ab orb the spirit of the new keserve He nmnads that 

: Be : 
he must sacrifice many a golf game, delightful week 
end, etc., to keep the Marine Corps his | obby. Other 


vise, he will not pay off 


Thus practicall 


all of the Sixth Brig : 

officers are from the ranks, men th college deyvree 
ho enlisted as privates, who attend the regular 
veekly officers’ classes at the Armory, who stand 
formations with their companies, who carry on their 
correspondence courses with Quantico 

Some officers have dropped out due to la k of phys 
ical fitness The standard here too is ve high 


Paunches and pot bellies are noticed, and the Brigade 


Surgeon soon has the officer concerned on the 
We do not fall 
the going become tough. 

Prior to 1929 there used to 
chapter of the now more. or 
Corps Officers’ Association 
met at monthly 


carpet 


want officers who have to out should 


Washington a 
defunct Marine 
1) blue clad officers 


1 


Guest speakers included the 


meet i 


less 
Some 
dinners. 
Major General Commandant and other general officers 
high in the Corps were. to all out- 
Kidelis Id 


The Reserve offices 
100% 


ward 


appearances, sempet and sold on 
the Corps and all its angles. But out of this 40 offi 
cers, when it came to recruiting and training troops, 
week in and week out, we salvaged exactly four offi 
cers who are with us today. 


Many fine officers dropped out of the Brigade and 


reverted to status for most excellent 


Their business or profession would not permit of the 


casual reasons. 
time needed to carry on up to standard. They are 
still fine officers when the call 
Many of them have fine records in the regular estab- 
lishment. All received fine letters of thanks for their 
part in building the Brigade. No reflection is 
upon them. The point is, that the Reserve requires a 
very definite sort of officer, a fellow who can and 
must find the time to give to the Corps much of his 


emergency comes. 


meant 


daily time, effort, and incidentally, money. It 1s not 
a cheap outfit 

In what particulars do the Reserve officers serving 
with semi-active Reserve units differ from regulars ? 
In what particulars do their duties differ? 

The Reserve officer attached to a functioning semi- 
active outfit such as the Sixth 
a whale of a lot of things gratis, for the good of the 
Corps. He’s got to do it or strike out. He may be 
the finest ex-Marine regular in the World, he may be 
a crackerjack Annapolis or West Point graduate, but 
if he does not out and hustle, there is no room 
for him in the present day reserve organizations be- 
cause these organizations are successful only on 
WORK WITHOUT PAY. Babe Ruth could be base 
ball’s home run king but no one would ever know it if 
he stayed on the Yankee’s bench. He has to get up 
there and take a cut at that ball. 

Thus, your company commander, 
he becomes a company commander, must get out and 
recruit his company. Your battalion commander must 
get out and recruit his battalion. That means finding 
time, during business hours and in the evenings, to 


reserve Brigade does 


get 


Reserve before 


make a recruiting speech at this high school au- 
ditorium, before that citizens’ association, at this 
luncheon, at that veterans’ association meeting. It 


means steady and consistent almost daily plugging of 
intelligently prepared newspaper articles that find 
their way into print 


This civic outfit would like to have the band for 
concert, this veterans organization would like to ha 
a Sunday afternoon guard of honor for some foreign 
ambassador. All of under the head 
publicity for recruiting and all of which cuts into 
This sort of routine drops a lot 


which comes 
called “good times.” 
of officers and men by the wayside. 

The reserve officer does not report to an organiz 
tion and find a company or battalion ready to fall 
him. He must first create the outfit and ther 
make it grow. That is why he is so all fired pr 
of it and why, if he 1s the right stuff, he'll 
study and attend drills and keep on recruiting, kee; 
on weeding out deadwood and hasbeens to make his 
company or battalion a good outfit. He knows it was 
hard to build up. He does not want it torn down and 
if it moves up in time of war, he not want to 
lose it. 

It was found that 
around the definite personality of an individual officer, 


soon acquired a definite 


or 


sort of 


does 


soon these companies, recruited 


very “company personality 
Thus one company is composed almost exclusively of 
alumni of one High School \nother company is com- 


posed in its entirety of college graduates or 


v1 seniors 


Others have definite geographical identities, basing 
at surburban communities. 

This Reserve business also costs money. In 1930 
the Sixth Brigade (then the 20th Reserve Marines) 


kept a definite account of just how much, dollar for 
dollar, they matched Governmental appropriations out 


of their own por kets. Here’s the score: 


Cost To UNITED STATES 


Clothing issue, khaki, less shoes—$8.70 per 
man 

Transportation to camp and return 

Subsistence in camp, 1930 

Pay and allowances, camp, 1930 


$5,350.50 
2,293.54 
3,791.10 
12,107.23 


Uniform Allowance 3,900.00 
Light, heat, one year, estimated 360.00 
Miscellaneous expenses, estimated 500.00 


$28,302.37 
FURNISHED BY MEMBERS OF REGIMENT 
Shoes, paid for by members, estimated $ 2,942.00 
Miscellaneous expenses, paid from  Regt- 
mental lunds 
Painting Armory, paid by 
Uniform cost, 44 officers at 
estimate 
Uniform cost, dress blue purchased by mem- 


1.75 0) 
Regiment 130.00 
$200. a low 


§ SOOUO 


bers, 300 at an average cost of $1000 3,000.00 
\rmory—-lurnished at no cost to Govern- 

ment-——one year 4 $00.00 
Band instruments and equipment furnished 

by Regiment 250.0 


$21,672.0% 

(Note :—The above does include the large 
expended by a few officers for numerous cups. 
trophies and medals awarded at camp. These awards 
are pictured and described elsewhere. Neither is the 
cost of miscellaneous equipment such as soap, towels, 


not 


toilet articles, cleaning gear, field lockers, etc., put 
chased by the individual officer and enlisted man tor 
camp use included above. The above figures do not 


include band instruments furnished by individual mu- 
siciang and valued at $4,500.00.) 
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e the above figures were compiled the expense, 

ear, has, of course, increased as the organization 

ised in size. 

he regular Marine a street parade is a head- 

Note the difference here between the regular 

The reservist buys his own shoes. 
vs his own blues. Came the Inaugural Parade 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Notices were 
ted that men were urged to buy their own blues. 

word was passed that two provisional battalions, 

the band, would turn out and that the company 
ng out the most men would carry that company’s 
ion, while their own company commander would 
mand, with companies turning out lesser numbers 
ng in with the “lead’’ companies and the smaller 
tfits in blues seeing their company commanders 
gy in as juniors. In the regular Corps that would 
little or nothing, namely where and how you 
ched in a parade. In the Sixth Brigade it steamed 
hands up to fever heat. Several companies went 
into their pockets 100% for blue uniforms. 

e hundred men plus the band turned out. They 

de a fine showing. 

There are no state armories in Washington. The 
<th Brigade was accorded the use of a condemned, 
ilapidated building, long since abandoned even by 

It is now one of the handsomest small clubs in 
Vashington and also houses all Brigade property. 

t has class rooms, ward rooms, offices, library, club 
room. It is snappily furnished and meticulously clean. 
That cost plenty of money, but it did not cost the 
Government a thin dime. The price of it came out of 
the pockets of Marine Corps reservists, all members 
of The Continental Guard, an organization sponsoring 
the Brigade. 

The Sixth Brigade points with pride not only to 
he fact that it makes and trains its own junior offi- 
cers but also that it sends a goodly number of its 
enlisted men to the Naval Academy; indeed several to 
the Coast Guard Academy who were too old for the 
Naval Academy. 

In the second, third and fourth classes at Annapolis 
re former enlisted men of the Sixth Reserve Brigade. 
[hey are doing well in their studies. In 1933 seven mem- 
rs of the Brigade were designated for the Academy. 
tive have been named for 1934. They must attend 

‘1 


he reservist. 


ils and formations regularly and must, of course, 
lso prepare themselves for their entrance examina- 
t to the Academy. Two former enlisted men of 


Brigade are cadets at the Coast Guard Academy, 
london, having passed the civil service com- 
ve entrance examinations, 
One former member of the Sixth Brigade, ap- 
nted to the Coast Guard Academy in 1930, is 
iknsign John H. Forney, U.S.C.G., attached to the 
s. S. MENDOTA. Not only was he an honor stu- 
t at New London but he was also a three letter 
letic star. Another ex-enlisted man from the Sixth 
gade is Ensign (SC) Warren W. Whitside, U.S.N., 
s S. HATFIELD. Ensign Whitside attended the 
>. Military Academy for three years. He is the 
of a regular Army officer. Significant is the fact 
his type of fellow joins the Marine Corps Re- 
e as a Private. Later he qualified for a com- 
ion in the Reserve and from there stepped into 
Pay Corps of the regular Navy. (Bear in mind 
the Sixth Brigade is a “young” outfit.) 
ach recruit in the Sixth Brigade has been given 


etiti 








to understand plainly that the Marine Corps is not 
spending five cents to show him a “good time,” to 
send him on a “khaki vacation” each summer. He 
understands that he is a Marine, in for four years, 
that he must attend drills, classes and studies, that 
he is called quickly in an emergency and that he must 
go. Recruits are sworn in once each month, in 
“classes” and with formality. At this time the tough- 
est part of the Marine’s life is presented in plain 
English and he is actually urged to drop out if he has 
any doubts about what he is getting into. In that 
way you get stickers and real men who'll go places 
and do things. 

What sort of an account would these Reservists 
render in time of war? About the same as the war 
time enlisted men of the Fifth and Sixth Marines in 
france. The present day reservist is a little older 
than most of the war time replacements. When the 
Twentieth Marines (Now the Sixth Reserve Brigade) 
were first formed, Colonel Julius S. Turrill, U.S.M.C., 
war time battalion commander in France, said to 
them: 

‘Before Belleau Woods in France little was known 
of the Marine Corps even in our own country. In 
1918 its renown and glory thrilled the world and 
brought consternation to our enemies. Its record 
today stands unsurpassed for brilliancy in the annals 
of military history. 

“This page of military glory was written by the 
FIGHTING Marines overseas. that is, those in the 
Second Division, A.E.F. At Belleau Woods, Soissons, 
San Mihiel, Blane Mont and in the Argonne they 
passed the soldier’s test of battle in the World's Great- 
est War. They were VOLUNTEERS and a few regu- 
lars, dedicated by individual resolve to conquering the 
enemy. 

“You are likewise VOLUNTEERS. Their accom- 
plishments during the first year were exceptional. 
Shortly after being recruited and organized they went 
to Training Camps where military efficiency and sol- 
dierly conduct won well-merited praise from all. 

“These achievements promise much for the future 
of this Expeditionary Regiment and form a criterion 
by which the Reserve can be judged.” 

These days one hears a great deal to the effect that 
the present younger generation “can’t take it.” Our 
enlisted men are young. Last year we crossed from 
Quantico to Posey’s Wharf, on the Maryland side, 
under Fleet Landing Force conditions, hiked away 
under field conditions, made camp in shelter tents each 
night, policed up and moved on up to Fort Washing- 
ton. One day’s march was close to 20 miles, breaking 
camp and hiking over abominable roads in a driving 
rain storm. Very few fell out. No officers fell out. 
A company of regulars accompanied the Brigade. 
Their opinion was that the Reservists were pretty 
tough Marines at that and that was also the opinion 
of General Breckinridge, who made the whole hike, 
and the Board of Observers, who did likewise. 

The Marine Corps Reservist, officer and man, gets 
along to a great extent on enthusiasm and love of the 
Corps. That fact has been noted by practically every 
board of regular Marine Corps observers. 

The youngsters in ranks have nothing but that old 
eagle, globe and anchor. They look up to it. To 
them it represents the end all and be all of military- 
naval life. They are not interested in the few dollars 


(Continued on page 76) 
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HIGH COMMAND IN THE WORLD WAR its a 
critical study of the leadership and grand strategy 
of the land and sea forces engaged, considered in re 
lation to the several national purposes which ob 
tained through that elaborate conflict. As such, the 
book fills a gap in the ever-increasing literature on 
the subject. 

ven before the Armistice, the war books were 
flooding out of the presses. Aside from propaganda, 
which was a weapon used with energy by every com 
batant, there have been the memoirs of the generals 
and admirals, and their eulogists, mostly with cases 
to prove. There have been the revelations and apolo 
vies of the statesmen, infinitely wise after the event. 
There have been the romantic narratives of the Wins 
ton Churchill school, fascinating but not invariably 
reliable; and the dreary official histories. And there 
have been the soldier and sailor stories, done in the 
realist manner, which are largely the emotional re 
actions of militiamen and conscripts to scene of un 
imagined strain. But there has been very little in 
the way of unbiased critical examination of the war 
in its largest aspect, and this is the purpose of Captain 
Puleston, U. S. Navy. 

The book is a model of concise writing. The vast 
issues which shook the world are reduced to sim 
plicity—in itself a virtue—and Captain Puleston has 
used only a few more than 300 pages to make his 
points. There is an initial discussion of prewar poli- 
cies and resources, and thereafter events are set forth 
chronologically in their relation to each other. Suf 
ficient light is thrown upon the personalities in high 
places, and the writer does not hesitate to depart 
from generally accepted ideas, and to advance his 
own conclusions. Some of these, it may be added, are 
of surpassing interest to students of the art of war. 

The book is kind to old Joffre, and attention is di 
rected to one of the surprises of 1914: how much 
more effectively the [French High Command fune- 
tioned than the German General Staff. It is certain 
that Moltke exercised little, if any, control over his 
armies after they had deployed; but Joffre, in spite 
of his disaster, had his people always in hand. There 
is honorable mention, too, of Falkenhayn, who took 
over the German Command after they had lost the 
war, and who did, Captain Puleston thinks, about as 
well as any one could have done, and better than 
most. One has respect for Falkenhayn, who was re 
lieved largely because of popular pressure, and unin- 
structed popular opinion is seldom wise or moderate. 
The chapter on Jutland goes into considerable detail, 
which is to be expected of a sea officer. And Cap 
tain Puleston considers that Jellicoe ought to have 
gotten into the fight. The entry of the United States 
is discussed with brevity, and its war effort considered 








simply as a part of the whole allied etfort—whi 
in the large view, is correct. 

It is in Captain Puleston’s summing up that one 
finds the greatest temptation to argument. He con- 
cludes that, other commentators to the contrary, not- 
withstanding, average professional competence in 
leadership reached during the world war its highest 
level in military history. Certainly this is a debatable 
point. No general or admiral, before 1914, ever had 
in hand weapons of such power as say, Ludendorff 
or Jellicoe. Yet it may be contended that most of 
them fell into bewilderment, when they found that the 
classic technique was inadequate to wield such vast 
forces. They took refuge, either in poli ies of at 
trition, or in blind and implacable shock tactics, 

These matters, however, are for the reader to de- 
cide. The book is about war, more than about fight 
ing, and it is a weakness of our military literature 
and of our military students, that both deal to 
much with combat, and too little with the great prin- 
ciples of the profession of arms, as embodied in the 
art of war. 

Joun W. THomason, Jr., 
Captain, U. S. M. C. 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE. A product of the In- 
fantry School, published by the Infantry Journal, $3.00. 
A book which fills a long needed gap. A log of mod- 
ern combat, resulting from practical experiences. It 
recites 125 combat situations, accompanied by nearly 
100 maps. Its form is particularly easy and_ in- 
structive to inexperienced officers. It is written 
vividly ; it almost makes the reader believe he is par- 
ticipating in combat. Each example is a complete 
case, including conclusions. The total examples cover 
amply and nicely the fundamentals of the infantry 
mission. Its style is very gratifying, because it de- 
parts from the usual cut and dried text-book fashion. 
In its 380 pages one will find it argues very hand- 
somely the case of fact versus theory. It not only 
deals with psychological experiences, in combat, of 
Americans, but also of the Germans, French and 
the British as well. It is particularly applicable and 
pertinent to we marines, because it touches on the 
principles of jungle warfare and minor engagements. 
It strikes me as a book which should be used freely 
in the Marine Corps Schools in addition to being 
present in an officer’s personal library. It does not 
purport to be a thorough and complete treatise on 
minor tactics Of infantry, but it virtually reaches the 
same goal by another route and in a more entertain- 
ing way, namely by the citation of numerous historical 
examples of both errors and achievements before, 
during and after battles. 

Well done—Infantry School! a ee 
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VO6MR 


Observations of a guest Army 
Reserve Officer on our outfit at 
Floyd Bennett Field 


B \Marine Corps Reserve Observation Squadron 6, or 
VOOMR, with headquarters at Floyd Bennett Field, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was informed early last summer that 
there was insufficient money available for the two 
eeks’ active duty tour, which had been looked forward 
to all year. In normal times, with the usual allowances 
transportation, all Marine Reserve aviation train- 
ny in the eastern part of the United States has been 
conducted at Quantico, Va. Well, ever since the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Marines have dreamed of an expedi- 
tion to Utopia, when the Quartermaster would have all 
the supplies he needed, the transportation officer would 
have all the trucks he needed, and the paymaster would 
have all the money he needed. Needless to say, they 
have never found it. So Captain Stephen A. McClellan, 
(ommanding, called the boys together and told them, 
“They say we can’t have this, and they say we can’t 
have that, and they say we can’t do thus and so; 
sounds like the same line that every Marine Expedition 
has had to listen to ever since they called John Paul 
Jones a pirate. Let’s take what we've got, see what we 
can find, and determine what’s to do about it. It sounds 
to me like an opportunity to work under handicaps that 
are similar to actual service conditions.” 

Except for the annual two weeks on active duty, 
Squadron VO6MR works entirely without pay, anyway. 
\s an Army officer, the set-up interests the writer 
hecause of its variations from the Army system. Except 
for the pay item, it is more nearly similar to our Na- 
tional Guard than to the Army Reserve. In theory they 
train four days a month. In practice this becomes two 
periods. A night of duty is considered the same as a 
day, and the Squadron, therefore, drills one week-end— 
Saturday, Saturday night, and Sunday—totalling a drill 
credit of three days; and one Thursday night, making 
the fourth day. 

The Navy maintains at Floyd Bennett Field, Brook- 
lyn, an organization known as the Naval Reserve Avia- 
tion Base. There is a skeleton organization of station 
keepers under the command of Lieutenant Robert F. 
Hickey, USN, assisted by one Naval Reserve officer 
and one Marine Reserve officer on continuous active 
duty. There are five training planes and eight planes 

i service type assigned to the base. 

Then, three Sauadrons, two of the Naval Reserve 
nd Squadron VO6MR, alternate in using this equip- 
ment. The Naval Squadrons fly on the same type of 
schedule that the Marines do. and it is, therefore, ob- 
vious that this uses the facilities of the base for a total 

three week-ends and three Thursday nights per 
month. 

wring the vear, the Squadrons do what they can in 

way of maintenance during their drill periods, but 
during the two weeks’ active duty period, the entire 

ration of the base and equipment is turned over 
the Squadron. 





So far it would look as if the Marines had an even 
break with two Navy Squadrons. Due, however, to 
certain discrepancies in the pay bill, the Navy Squad- 
rons have been paid for their drill periods, whereas the 
Marines, except for the annual period of two weeks’ 
active duty, have worked from the time of their or- 
ganization, two years ago, entirely without remunera- 
tion. But more of that later, as no one is kicking. 

A regular syllabus is followed throughout the year. 
All of the enlisted men are divided into the routine sec- 
tions that go to make up a flying squadron; i.e., engi- 
neering, assembly and repair, ordnance, parachute, quar- 
termaster, etc., and under the direction of an officer 
assigned as the head of that section they receive their 
training. The officers all double in brass, so to speak, 
for, in addition to carrying on the activities and instruc- 
tion of their sections, they are carrying on a flight 
syllabus of their own. This includes dive bombing, fixed 
gunnery, free gunnery, carrier deck landings, message 
drops and pick ups, tactical formations, both day and 
night, and navigational and tactical cross country mis- 
sions, both day and night. 

Where do they get these officers and the men who 
work without pay? We were expecting that one, 
First, the officers. A small minority are ex-regulars 
who have kept up their interest in the Marine Corps 
and in flying. Then, when money is available, the Corps 
sends likely candidates to Pensacola for one year. If 
they qualify they are commissioned 2nd Lieutenants, 
Marine Corps Reserve, and given one year of active 
duty. At the end of this year they return to civil life 
and, if located in the vicinity of an organized Reserve 
Squadron, they generally affiliate themselves with it. 
And last, when the economy wave was at its peak, some 
civilians with the necessary educational qualifications, 
who had learned to fly at their own expense, qualifying 
as transport pilots (the highest license that the De- 
partment of Commerce awards), were commissioned as 
2nd Lieutenants, Marine Corps Reserve, and have been 
learning the military end of their business ever since. 

As to the enlisted men. Some very few are ex-regu- 
lars. Most of them are clean cut boys from the schools 
and colleges of New York who are interested in the 
traditions and ideals of the Marine Corps and in the 
various phases of aviation. At first the procuring of 
enlisted men was a problem. At present it is not. There 
are roughly four applicants for every vacancy. The 
reputation and esprit of the outfit has so spread in the 
vicinity of New York that the problem is distinctly one 
of turning down the less desirable without hurting their 
feelings, rather than one of obtaining the necessary 
men, 

Despite lack of drill pay, the Squadron did hope for 
sufficient money for the annual period of two weeks’ 
active duty. Nine officers and twenty-seven men could 
get away from their civilian occupations for the period 
assigned, the 16th to the 29th of September. This pe- 
riod, late in summer, was in itself no help. Many of 
the men had been required to take their vacations earlier 
in the summer, before Washington could reach a deci- 
sion as to whether or not, with the money available, active 
duty was possible under any conditions, and never 
found it possible tp get second vacations. 

Of the money allowed Marine Corps Reserve Aviation 
for active duty and training pay, there was sufficient 
money to pay nine officers of VO6MR. In addition, 
there was enough money to pay eleven enlisted men 
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and allow rations for ten of the twenty-seven who could 
attend camp. The enlisted men decided to pool the pay 
of the eleven men and pitch the proceeds into the ration 
allowance of the ten, which still would not feed the 
twenty-seven. So the officers decided that they would 
pay enough into the mess fund to make sure all hands 
were staked to a proper mess 

Next came the problem of the camp. At Quantico, 
where aviation reserve officers have gone for annual 
training in the past, there are permanent barracks. 
There being no allowance for mileage for anyone, 
Quantico was out of the question and Floyd Bennett 
ield was the only place left to conduct the training. 
\t that excellently equipped (from a flying standpoint ) 
field, there are wide open spaces in lieu of living ac- 
commodations. So 2nd Lieutenant Ray Boyer, pilot 
and quartermaster, adopted “wangle” and “chisel” as 
his bywords and went to work. 

Marines have never been backward about helping 
themselves when outside assistance has taken to cover, 
and this time was no exception. Every Marine (and 
some Navy officers too) within a radius of 300 miles 
of New York, sensed that a great fight against obsta 
cles was in the making, and pitched in and loaned a 
hand. 

The quartermaster borrowed two supply tents and 
twenty-six wall (two man) tents from the depot quar- 
termaster at Philadedphia. He also obtained field mess 
qquipment, cots, a stove, and various other odds and 
ends from the same source. What that officer didn’t 
have, principally blankets and mosquito bars, were 
loaned by the quartermasters at Quantico, Va., and the 
Marine Barracks, New York Navy Yard. Then Captain 
McClellan borrowed an experienced mess sergeant who 
had just returned from China, and three messmen from 
the Commanding Officer of the New York Marine Bar- 
racks, Colonel Kincade. About this time, Lieutenant 
Hickey went down and got the Navy to lend them an 
experienced Navy cook. 

Things were beginning to look shipshape. Someone 
had overlooked the icebox, so a long distance phone call 
to Major J. E. Davis, in the aviation section of the Ma- 
rine Corps at Washington, fixed that. Where he cadged 
the ice box is still somewhat of a mystery, but it ar- 
rived at Floyd Bennett Field in plenty of time. 

The City of New York, through the medium of the 
always cheerful Major J. Nelson Kelley, A. C. Res., 
manager of the field, helped nobly, and the latter sup- 
plied any number of smaller but no less important gad- 
vets as they were required. 

In passing, it may he of interest to note that life 
for a Quartermaster in the aviation section of the Ma- 
rine Corps is no bed of roses in the first place. When, 
as in the case of Lieutenant Boyer, he is a pilot as well, 
the gentleman will not find much time for bunk fa- 
tigue. There are two kinds of property for which he is 
responsible. One is Marine Corps property and_ the 
other is Navy. The distinction between the two can be 
visualized by a simple illustration. 

Take a Marine in the mess tent at chow. Everything 
in sight—uniform, mess gear, tent, stove, ice box. also 
the rifle and side arms of the sentry passing outside 
are all Marine Corps property 

Take the same Marine an hour later as he climbs 
into a plane. The airplane, the gas and oil in the tanks. 
his flying suit, helmet and goggles, parachute, and life 
preserver are all Navy property. 

In short, the Marine Corps supplies everything a Ma- 


rine needs in any ground pursuit; the Navy supplies 
all additional equipment made necessary by reason of 
the fact that he is going to fly. Oh yes, the Squadros 
Quartermaster tears his hair out in handfuls. 

All hands and the ship’s cook reported in at O800 on 


Saturday, September 16, 1933. It was raining, and 


hurricane warnings were flying from Hatteras to Bos- 
ton. Lieutenant Collings had spent a year on the Mexi- 
can Border under canvas, not to mention other intervals 
in Haiti and France, and so was elected canvas boss 
The accumulated puddles marked all the low spots and 
enabled him to pick out a potentially dry camp site at 
the north edge of the field. The soil at Floyd Bennett is 
sandy, and, what with the hurricane warnings, hi 
marked out the entire camp site but put up only « 
tent that afternoon. It was a stalking horse. If it 
stood the wind that night, all would be well. The outfit 
bunked the first night in a hangar and, when “the dawn’s 
early light” showed the one tent still standing, put up 
the rest of the tents and the outfit moved in, storm 
warnings and all, 

The day in the hangar had been spent in_ building 
duck boards and frame for the tent floors, and the move 
under canvas on Sunday morning was without a hitch 
So much so that the usual aerial checking out of all 
pilots was conducted on Sunday afternoon, and_ the 
outfit was ready for operations at O800 Monday morn 
ing. At this point, the camp consisted of one galley, one 
enlisted men’s mess tent, one officers’ mess tent, two 
supply tents, one headquarters tent, one head (latrine 
to you), and twenty-one tents for quarters. The galley, 
headquarters, supply tents, and Commanding Officer's 
tent had wooden floors, and the rest had sand floors 
covered with duck boards. 

These Marines will always entertain the kindliest 
feelings for Codos and Rossi, the French aviators, who 
in their plane, the “Joseph Le Brix,” established the 
long distance flight record to Syria. They brought the 
“Joseph Le Brix” to the U. S. in a very substantial 
crate, a crate designed to protect it from all perils of 
an Atlantic passage in the hold of an ocean liner. The 
crate did its work well. The “Joseph Le Brix” went 
on to a world record; the crate remained to make floors 
and duck boards for VO6MR. As to the sand, that 
is to be had for the shovelling (after you have wangeled 
the truck and the shovels), at Floyd Bennett. 

Sunday night brought the first laugh. When twenty- 
eight lanterns to light the tents, chiseled from their 
good friend, Major Kelley. were broken out, they were 
perfectly good lanterns, but the kind used to warn 
of street excavations. Well, for one night, with twenty- 
eight red lights strung in rows, it looked sort of like the 
Barbary Coast in its palmy days, which didn’t prevent 
anybody from sleeping, it having been a full day’s work, 
even for Marines 

The training schedule set up for this two weeks’ pé 
riod was devoted ertitirely to combat functions, with 
emphasis on dive bombing and fixed gunnery. As all 
operations in both these categories were carried out 
three plane formations, there was, of course, a certa 
amount of incidental training in tactical formations 
Any attempt to describe the results in terms of the 
number of gallons of gasolene consumed or the rounds 
of ammunition fired would only prove boring. Of the 
ten flying days available. however, three were devoted 
to dive bombing, one and one-half were lost on account 
of weather, and the balance of five and one-half days 
were devoted to gunnery. 
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subject of dive bombing is perhaps of more in- 
to the writer as a Coast Artillery officer than is 
nery, as the targets of this type of bombing will, 
combat, probably be defended by antiaircraft 
‘nt manned and operated by the Coast Artillery. 
e end of the three days, Squadron VOOMRK had 
one officer as an expert dive bomber, and the 
vliots were registering direct hits on the target 
equent enough intervals to indicate entirely satis- 
y results in the short period allowed. 
re is an interesting story which Marines tell in 
to this class of bombing. They do not claim 
he late Chief Marine Gunner Elmo Reagan in- 
lit, they only say that it was original at the time 
lace; 1f someone else worked out the same data in 
other part of the world at the same time, well, 
too is possible. The bomb sights in use during and 
ediately after the World War, by means of which 
iirplane in level flight sighted, compensated for 


dropped a bomb, and prayed for the best, hadn't 
orld beaters. 
o (better known as “Socko”) Reagan, stationed 


t Quantico, Va., after the war, had told every ranking 
er that he could get to listen to him, that if they 
him permission, he would show them how 
to hit that target out in the middle of the Chappawamsic 
Creek with great regularity. At any rate, with or with- 
out official sanction, he tried and proved his point. All 
but the heaviest bombs are now aimed by diving, in 
wth military and naval air work. This method in- 
reases the percentage of hits, due to the direct aiming, 
| the plane, after releasing the bomb, goes rapidly 
y from the vicinity with the added velocity of the 
dive, and thus presents a very nebulous target for the 
cal antiaircraft, and that only for a trifling length of 
The fixed guns on the planes used by VOOMR have 
seen their best days. Keeping them in working order 
luring the training period was no mean problem, and 
sured good training in trouble shooting for the less 
experienced mechanics. The ozdnance section sweated 
blood. Yes, and worked until twelve and one o'clock 
the morning on numerous occasions. They had plenty 
of company in their late hours. The other sections, 
engineering, etc., were also working to keep the plane 
running. The spirit of those boys, working without pay, 
vas superb. Never a word of complaint from anyone; 
and don't forget that they were standing their regu- 
lar turns on the guard roster, in between everything 
tise 
he fixed gunnery practice, a formation of three 
planes fires in rotation on a cloth sleeve towed by an- 
other plane. The sleeve targets were towed at an alti- 
tude of two thousand feet on a course parallel to the 
hore line of Long Island and all firing was done in 
lirection of the ocean. Two tow ships and two for- 
tions were usually in the air at the same time, the 
second group’s departure from the field being timed so 
hat it would arrive on the range as the first was leav- 
The tips of the cartridges are dipped in red paint 
lane number one, yellow paint for plane number 
t and blue paint for the third plane, so that hits 
when, as, and if made are properly credited to their 
ctive authors. Proud indeed is the formation which 
rs Uncle Sam’s trade-mark all over the sleeve. 
table results were recorded. They were, however, 
hot quite as satisfactory as the bombing, but the writer 
ll as all other good anti-aircraft men who have 


t 


ever fired on a sleeve, realizes that this is a matter of 
constant practice and, considering the time element, that 
the results were still remarkably good. 

Flying was suspended for short periods on the oc- 
casion of two brief inspections of the camp. The first 
was by Lieutenant Hickey, U.S.N., Commanding Officer 
of the Naval Reserve Aviation Base, and the second by 
Captain Francis P. Mulcahy, USMC., officer in charge 
of all Marine Corps Reserve Aviation activities. He 
flew up from Washington to inspect the camp, as did 
Major Roy S. Geiger, Officer in Charge of Marine 
Corps Aviation, although the latter officer made no 
formal inspection. 

Four officers from H. M. S. Norfolk, then docked in 
New York, came out to visit the camp, and four of 
the pilots used their lunch hour to extend them the in- 
ternational courtesies and fly them over the City of 
New York; this without interrupting the operations 
schedule. 

The day and a half when heavy fog prevented flying 
were used for groundschool lectures on the subjects 
of instruments, blind-flying, aerial tactics, and tactical 
formations with particular reference to airplane carrier 
problems. 

The last night in camp the officers financed a party 
for all hands. Major Kelley (again) loaned a hangar, 
which the boys cleared out, and the Squadron radio ex- 
pert rigged up a couple of radios. About eighty pairs 
of roller skates were rented and the boys invited their 
friends to a skating party and buffet supper. The affair 
was a huge success even with minor casualties, sutfered 
from over-confidence. 

Next morning, September 29, VOOMR struck camp. 
The borrowed gear was returned and the camp site po- 
liced up. There had been no accidents to either person- 
nel or materiel; there was no quartermaster property, 
either Navy or Marine Corps, missing; and the camp 
having been entirely free from petty larceny, no per- 
sonnel effects had strayed or were stolen. 

VO6MR ceased its functioning as an active fighting 
unit, and its individual parts returned to their niches 
in civilian life, from which they had been called, When 
Uncle Sam_ beckons again they will be ready, and 
whether the next camp is at Floyd Bennett or Tim- 
bucktoo, VO6MR will give a good account of itself. 


The a writer wishes to acknowledge the cooperation of Lieutenant 
Robert F. Hickey, Commanding the Naval Reserve Aviation Base 
at Floyd Bennett Field, and Second Lieutenat John Salmon, 
U.S.M.C.R., in furnishing certain data; and to First Lieutenant 
Kenneth B. Collings, U.S.M.C.R., for data and all of the accom- 
panying nee: 


“THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
CARIBBEAN AREA 


(Continued from page 68) 


south are numerous small passes lying within the 
French and British spheres of influence, which while 
suitable for small forces are somewhat dangerous for 
large fleets; therefore an enemy will in all probability 
seek to force an entrance through the wide pass just 
north of Trinidad, which lies furthest from our zone 
of influence. 

16. Another avenue of advance into this area, 
which while rather remote, must be considered, is that 
through Mexico. This route might be used in the 
event of a Red-Orange combination against us, and 
might consist of the taking of some gulf port, by 
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overiand operations, lor usé Vy enemy naval torces; 
because of the hostility of Mexico which is traditional, 
this is a very real possibility. Further south are the 


countries of Central America, most of which can be 


counted on because of their size or friendly feeling 
towards the United States to remain at least neutral 
The countries which do not fall in the friendly class 


are Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras. (On the 
outh while Colombia is no doubt hostile, due to the 


Panamanian incident, she has not much to offer to an 


enemy against us, and would, because of her size. be 


unable to operate against our close defenses of the 


canal effectively. Venezuela, due to the vested monied 
interests, would in all probability remain neutral in 
order to sell fuel oil to both belligerents. Therefore it 
would appear that with the canal held, the most likely 
avenue of advance or attack will be the passage al 
ready mentioned north of Trinidad and using the Port 
of Spain as a base. To block this and all other lines 
of advance into the area, and to deny this and all 
other bases in this area to an enemy are vital naval 
missions for the United States. 

17. The naval strategy in the Caribbean is closely 
related to that which must be employed in_ the 
Halifax-St. Lawrence area. In other words our fleet 
must concentrate so as to oppose the enemy in either 
area, and oddly enough in both of these critical 
areas it will be the same enemy. A fortified base in 
the Caribbean would permit us to oppose an advance 
by the southern route from Europe exactly as our 
bases in the Narraganset Bay area permits us to op- 
pose an advance by the northern route from Europe 

IX. The holding of the line’ English Channel, 
\zores, Trinidad, Falkland Islands would put Great 
Britain in control of the eastern North Atlantic and 
all of the South Atlantic, and cut our trade in all of 
this area, including the Indian Ocean as far east as 
the Western Pacific. Here unless Japan is in coalition 
with Great Britain, we should dominate, except for 
the area just east of Singapore and Australia which 
will be in dispute, just as the area around Cape Horn 
is in dispute because of the British base at the Falk- 
lands and our lines down the west coast of South 
\merica to the Chilean ports, either from our West 
Coast ports or by the canal route, which route is 
much more vital in the event of war with a Red 
Orange coalition, for then our trade with the Far 
ast would be cut and we would be entirely depend- 
ent upon our trade with South America and_ the 
Caribbean. 

19, There are other ports or possessions of large 
foreign powers in this area that have relative impor- 
tance and value to them, and what is true of Port of 
Spain is in varying degrees true of them, but because 
of their location and size they are of far less impor- 
tance to their owners and to the United States as re- 
gards the strategic problem of the Caribbean. In 
none of these foreign-controlled countries or at none 
of their ports except Jamaica are there any defenses 
worthy of the name, in the modern sense of the word, 
except at Panama. Being the dominant first class 
power in the area, the United States, under its vary- 
ing policies, can ill afford to permit any such enemy de- 
fenses to exist or remain in existence in the event of war. 

20. Mahan has likened the Caribbean to the Medi- 
terranean, which is vital to-Great Britain. Both have 
canals and advanced bases, and through both pass im- 


portant trade routes. It therefore behooves us to Le 
well prepared to defend this area—this defense might 
well take, in part, the form of a strongly fortified 
base in the St. Thomas-Culebra area, in other words, 
a Gibraltar in the west. 

21. Krom the foregoing brief discussion it will be 
readily seen that the Caribbean area is of vital stra- 


tegic importance to the United States, and further 
that it is of the greatest importance that the Unit 


States continue to pursue policies which will prevent 
the destruction of, or damage to, the dominant posi 
tion which she now holds. To this end it is held as 
of paramount importance that the United States main 


tain at all times, sufficient force, both miulitarv and 


naval, so as to be able, upon the outbreak of war 
with a formidable enemy, to occupy such hestile posi- 
tions in the Caribbean as mav be necessary, in order 
to exclude the enemy from this area without jeopar- 
dizing our security in the St. Lawrence-Halifax-Ne 

England area. The establishment of a fortified base in 
the St. Thomas-Culebra area would make the accom- 
plishment of this mission a relatively simple matter. 


THE “NEW” MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
MOVES UP 


(Continued from page 71) 


drill pay, the shoes and the shirts. That 1s why your 
Marine Corps Reserve does not sign up the “shoe and 
shirt men.” 

And speaking of the eagle, globe and anchor. You 
can take an officer or man who has it tattooed on his 
good right biceps, who wakes up in the morning whis- 
tlng “The Halls of Montezuma” and who turns in 
humming “Semper Fidelis.” If he does not harness 
that enthusiasm and make it do some recruiting, some 
studying, some correspondence lessons, he's like the 
Babe Ruth on the bench. The Marine Corps Reserve 
of this day will pass him by. 

In the National Guard there is an old reference to a 
“five vear cycle of enthusiasm.” They figure the aver- 
age officer will really get in there and play for five 
vears. Then his enthusiasm wanes, withers and dies 
I do not know how true that is, but I do know that in 
the Marine Corps Reserve today, you've got to play 
ball not for five years but for year after year and 
keep it up as long as you want to hold on with the 
semi-active Marine Corps Reserve units now in suc- 
cessful existence under training plans that go on from 
year to year, harder and better with each year, lea\ 
ing far behind the elementary days of close order 
drill and little else. 

Naturally you will find reserve officers acting as 
indoor hammer throwers against the present reserve 
training system. However, those who have _ their 
sleeves rolled up and are working to give to the 
Marine Corps Reserve integral units of Marine Res- 
ervists, trained and ready to go, are too busy to 
listen to the anvil chorus. 

In the meantime the Sixth Marine Reserve Brigade 
(and similar outfits elsewhere) are carried on Marine 
Corps organization tables as a part of the Fleet 
rine Force. They are doing all in their power to 
justify that standard. They are not an outfit separate 
and apart from the Marine Corps. They wear no 
insignia designating them as anything but “Marines” 
and Marines they MUST be—or fall out. 
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SCINTILLA 


AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS 


Standard Equipment 
ARMY * NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 


HE continued confidence of all branches of the 

service in Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, is paral- 
leled by a similar universal approval on the part of 
civilian airmen. Virtually all planes of the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps and all main transport air 
lines entrust their ignition to Scintilla. We believe 
this is enormously significant of the proved reliability 
of Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO., Inc. 


SIDNEY, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy 





All-Expense Cruises 


to the 


SPANISH MAIN 


on new Ships “Colombia” and “Haiti” 
and popular “Pastores” 


to HAITI, COLOMBIA, s. a., JAMAICA 
and PANAMA 18 Days, $160 up 
to HAITI, JAMAICA 11 Days, $125 up 
to HAITI 11 Days, $110 up 


Weekly Sailings from New York 


COLOYBIAN 


17 Battery Place, New York City 














COMPLIMENTS OF 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


° 
Manufacturers of 


TANGLEFOOT FLY PAPER 
TANGLEFOOT FLY RIBBONS 
TANGLEFOOT FLY SPRAY 
TANGLEFOOT STOCK SPRAY 
TANGLEFOOT PLANT SPRAY 
TREE TANGLEFOOT 
TANGLEFOOT ROACH POWDER 
TANGLEFOOT DIFUSORS 
TANGLEFOOT DIFUSO 














1% 
Billion Gallons! 


Sinclair sells 1,500,000,000 gallons of 
products annually—a fact which indi- 
cates the high Sinclair standard of quality. 
In your car try the powerful new Sinclair 
H-C Gasoline. Also use either Sinclair 
Opaline or Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor 
Oil and see how much longer it lasts. 
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Picture of a dog 





If he 
could talk 
he’d 


recommend 


SKEET! 


A few moments before he routed out the 
fifth cock pheasant... kuk..kuk..kuk.. 
kuk! Bang! Bang! But no bird came down. . 
five misses in a row! 


Now his eyes are sad. His mouth droops 
with disappointment. All the glory of the day, 
all the joy of the hunt has gone for him. 


He forgets soon, of course—if the misses 
are few and far between. But no hunter can 
expect a good bird dog to forget a whole season, 
or even a whole day, of missed shots. 


MASTER MISSES 


whose 





Practise at SKEET enables a hunter to keep 
faith with his dog. Skeet offers all the angles 
and positions found in field shooting—and 
more. It is a shooting game for genuine prac- 
tise and good, rousing, competitive fun! 

Learn about Skeet. Write for your free copy 
of ‘‘Macnab on Skeet”’ published by du Pont. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


FOR ALL WHO LIKE TO SHOOT 

















